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The Pattern of Indian Industrial 
Development 
By STEPHEN GARVIN, Ics (Retd.) 


“ THE PATTERN of Indian Industrial Development " was the title of an 
address delivered by Mr. STEPHEN GARVIN, ICS (Rtd.) and now of the 
FBI, to a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Over-Seas 
League at Over-Seas House, St. James’s, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 23rd October, 
1956. Sir JEREMY RAISMAN, GCIE, KCSI, was in the Chair. : 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN: My pleasant duty is to introduce to you Mr. 
Stephen Garvin who has the inestimable advantage of being a good deal 
younger than the speakers who usually address this Association, and from 
that it follows that he is far more interested in the India that is and is 
going to be than in the India that was. I myself feel that there is a limit 
to the benefits to be drawn from retrospect. But naturally being like so 
many of us an old “ Quai Hai," it is difficult for me to avoid looking 
backward. Mr. Garvin was in the Indian Civil Service for nine years, 
before the change, before the transfer of power. That was long enough 
for him to get to know the old India pretty well, and not long enough 
to become too hardened in his ideas. Since he left India he has visited 
it three times, the last occasion being early this year. I also happened 
to be there at that time and I met him in Delhi and Calcutta, and we had 
some very interesting discussions. He was out on behalf of the Federation 
of British Industries with whom he is now working and I may say that 
he produced an extremely competent and interesting survey of the indus- 
trial situation and prospects іп India which has attracted considerable 
notice amongst friends who are concerned with developments in India. 
Now having been late in beginning, I must not delay you further. I shall 
ask Mr. Stephen Garvin to read his paper to you. 


Mr. STEPHEN GARVIN: Although this talk for the sake of brevity has 
been called “ The Pattern of Indian Industrial Development," I am going 
to talk about how industrial developments in India affect the very special 
trading position which this country has always enjoyed in India. 
Although India is a very poor country with expenditure on what the 
economists call “consumer goods" amounting to no more than £20 
pet person per year, over the average, she is, even as things stand to-day, 
among the first six of Great Britain's customers. In fact, only Australia 
the United States and Canada take more of Britain's exports than does 
India. Last year for example, we exported to India over £130 million 
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worth of British goods. Moreover, Britain is by far the largest single 
foreign investor in India, being responsible for well over 80 per cent of 
all foreign investment in that country. Looked at as a trading partner, 
India takes one quarter of all ber imports from the United Kingdom, and 
sells to us in return about a third of all her exports. So it is obvious 
that what is happening in India now on the industrial and economic 
front is of the utmost possible significance to this country, and it is very 
much in our interest that we should try and understand the nature of · 
what is going on, and particularly what is implied in it for industrial 
firms in this country. ` | 


BRITAIN AFFECTED IN TWO WAYS 


What is happening in India now will affect us here in two ways. First, 
I think it is clear that as the Indian economy develops and expands, the 
whole field for British goods and services in India is going to expand with 
it. I don’t think that that will happen at all quickly for what you might 
call the consumer industries in this country, because in India all the 
apparatus of import control and licensing is in force, and the Government 
of India is intent on saving every penny of foreign exchange to finance 
the big things, the capital imports it requires. For.a gcod many years 
to come therefore, there will be no great increase in the imports that 
India takes from this country in the way of everyday consumer articles. 
But on the side of capital goods. the programme projected during the 
next five years, that is the five years of the Second Five Year Plan which 
began in April this year, imports of capital goods and machinery amount- 
ing to a thousand million pounds are planned. Here, in the words.of 
the Government of India is the use to which these imports will be put. 
“Conditions in India are specially favourable to producing iron and 
steel at a relatively, low cost. Heavy engineering and machine industries 
are a natural corollary and provide the base for large scaie industrializa- 
tion. It is intended that during the Third Five Year Plan, (that is five, 
six or seven years hence) India should be able to build the essential require- 
ments for steel plant comprising coke ovens, blast furnaces and steel 
smelting shops, machinery for power-generating stations, in addition to 
manufacturing in her own workshops the bulk of the machinery needed 
in different industries. The establishment of a heavy machine building 
industry will ensure the supply of equipment from indigenous sources. 
In addition to the expansion of steel and aluminium praduction, which 
has already been taken in hand, machine-building industry will include 
the manufacture of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys'of steel, stainless steel 
and specialized rolling facilities. The programme of development will 
also provide for the establishment of heavy forge and structural shops 
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and gear-cutting shops for the production of a wide range of machine 
tools.” I have taken the liberty of reading that extract, in order to 
illustrate the second in respect of which I think what is happening in India 
is going to affect this country. Over the years I think there is no doubt 
about it that there is going to be manufactured in India an increasingly 
wide range of manufactures which we can at present supply. There is 
nothing essentially new about this; in fact in certain fields it is already 
happening, and as the result a growing number of British industrial 
firms have themselves embarked on the manufacture of their products in 
India. 

I have frequently been asked whether India is a suitable field for invest- 
ment. There is really no answer to a question framed in such general 
terms. К сап оліу be answered in terms of the circumstances of individual 
firms—their size, their resources, their products, the importance of the 
Indian market to their future development. These are the questions 
on which the matter rests and only the judgement of individual firms can 
have any validity. | 

It would, however, be completely unrealistic not to point out two things. 
First, that an ever growing number of firms in the United Kingdom will 
be faced with a decision of this kind; and secondly, that the situation is 
one that cannot be dealt with by any form of restrictionism. There 
are people who find the prospect of the industrialization of under-developed 
countries an alarming one, but it is difficult to reject the conclusion that 
ultimately Indian industrialization is likely to create for the United 
Kingdom far more opportunities than it destroys. I am therefore very 
glad to be able to say that a very competent and experienced team, 
representative of the British engineering industry, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Eric Coates, is leaving to-day for India to undertake the task 
of advising the Government of India on the development of heavy engineer- 
ing industry in India. On the report of this mission much will depend. 
I would say that it is likely to influence industrial collaboration between 
the United Kingdom and India for many years to come. 

There are, as any observer can see, signs of a new spirit abroad in 
India. In the last three years evidence has been coming forward which 
has convinced Indians that they really are beginning to make economic 
progress. Partly this is due to outward signs of success in the First 
Five Year Plan. Partly it is because the food situation has undergone 
а very considerable change. From a position where it seemed that India 
was going to be a large importer of food for many years ahead, with all 
that would have meant in the way of drag on her industrial development, 
self-sufficiency has been obtained in a time which scarcely seemed possible. 
It is perfectly true that this is partly owing to very favourable monsoons 
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but the permanent improvement brought, about in the past Five Year 
Plan ‘has ‘been a substantial one. About 17 million additional acres 
were brought under irrigation, the yield of food grains rose from 50 
million tons in 1950—51 at the beginning of the plan to 65} million tons 
in 1954-55. Food imports have been reduced from 4j million tons to . 
just over half a million tons. Output of commercial crops has risen. 
Raw cotton has risen from three million bales to well over four million, 
oilseeds and other commercial crops the same way. · 

Turning to the industrial front, under the First Five Year Plan industrial ` 
production in India increased by over 55 per cent. I have only got 
figures up to the time I was in India early this year, but if you look through 


_them over a wide range of industrial products in India frcm cotton yarn 


and cotton textiles to steel and pig iron, right down to the smaller things 


like bicycles and radio sets, you will find that production is up all round. 
Behind this you will find that India's sources of electrical power have 
greatly risen. Most noticeable. of all are the new: big factories such ás _ 
the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, the Chittarajan Locomotive Works, the 

Indian Telephone Industries at Bangalore, the big Coach Factory at 
Madras, and factories for penicillin, ppt and dozens of other different 
things. During all this time the prices have been kept fairly stable and 
generally the whole economy has responded extremely well to what was 
attempted in the First Five Year Plan. So I do not think it is surprising 


that you find in India a new mood. People feel: they have taken the’ 


measure of the huge economic task in front of them. This new dynamism of 
outlook manifests itself in different ways, but everywhere it is со 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA >$ ‘GOAL 


Now the goal which the Government of India has set before the country 
is © a socialist pattern of society." This is an extremely nebulous object 
of policy, and no one in India knows very clearly what exactly it means. 
The chief effect of the use of the words has been very greatly to perturb 
and excite people outside India, but it is hardly possible to speculate on 
what it implies unless one allows for the circumstances in which Indian 
economic development is taking place. At the risk of going over some 
ground which will be familiar to people who have served in India, I 
should like to outline briefly what. the circumstances are, because as I 
shall show, they are relevant to some of the criticisms that are made out- 
side about Indian industrial policy. It is much too early and it will not 


` be clear for many years yet what will be the effects оп India of universal 
[\ 


adult suffrage. You há ye this electorate of 170 to 180 million voting 
and it will take time to dee the lines on which.a situation like that will 
develop, but it is clear that the first result of it all is that, as was seen if 
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1947, and confirmed by the elections of 1952, political power in India 
has been firmly grasped by the Hindu professional educated middle classes. 

I think that is the key to the political situation in India, and it is of 
some practical importance because if you look at the House of the People 
in New Delhi, you will find that you can count on the fingers of one hand 
the number of wealthy or experienced industrialists. Similarly, you will 
not find in any dominating position there any large or wealthy landowners, 
but you will find large numbers of university professors, lecturers, 
journalists, professional men, trades union workers, Congress Party 
officials and Party workers. That is the colour and make-up of the 
Indian legislative assembly. The Congress as a party of course continues 
to ‘enjoy the support of the Indian business community, but the people 
who wield the votes by and large have absolutely no occupational bias 
in that direction and, politically speaking, the very small class of large 
Indian industrialists and capitalists is almost completely isolated. Such а 
political revolution was implicit in what we did in 1947, but I at least would 
not have foreseen in 1947 that it would go forward so smoothly and so 
quickly. We left India, administratively speaking, a going concern but 
it might so easily have disintegrated in which case the whole development 
would have been very difficult. There was at first a tendency to attack 
the position of some sections of the Civil Service, and particularly 
the 1.с.5. The man who above all others was responsible for seeing 
that that did not happen, and for putting new backbone and life into the 
Indian element of the.r.c.s. was the Prime Minister's former principal 
lieutenant, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, and I think that this is the bedrock 
on which the great things since achieved in India have been built. I 
think that Philip Mason's book on the r.c.s. might have been deferred a 
few years because in some ways the most remarkable chapter of all in the 
history of the service has been what a not very large number of our former 
Indian colleagues have accomplished in these years. As а good many 
people in this room, if not everywhere, know, India is a huge agricultural 


country. In spite of its big cities, the ratio of the rural to urban population ° 


is as high as 84 to 16. It is a land of small towns, small farmers, agri- 
cultural labourers and those are the people who make up the huge elector- 
ate which Governments in India have to answer to now-a-days. These 
people have lived for the last hundred years or more under a paternal 
bureaucracy, and to them the Government is the great agency which gets 
things done. For them it is the prime mover in everything and except 
for the forces of nature, one might almost say it is the largest external 
influence in their life. Officers of the Government right wrongs, 
administer the land revenue, urge agricultural improvements on villagers, 
organize famine relief, construct roads, build bridges, dam rivers, 
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construct railways, run transport and hydro-electric systems, exploit and 
manage forest resources. Everything of that kind is very familiar to the 
Indian villager but except in the big cities Indians have no notion of 
large-scale private industrial enterprise of the kind familiar to people 
in this country, and in other parts of the West. The Government appears 
habitually as an innovator, and to these people it appears as natural that 
the Government should construct a steel plant or run a fertilizer factory 
as that it should organize famine relief, or run the raiiways, or start 
irrigation systems. Moreover, the new Indian rulers are drawn largely 
from a class already intellectually predisposed in favour of state action. 
It is therefore misleading to apply judgements based on preconceived 
notions about the respective roles of the state and private enterprise 
drawn from experience in industrially mature countries like America 
or thiscountry. I also think it is utterly and completely misleading to 
approach the Indian situation as it is developing: with the thought of 
India poised between Anglo-American capitalism on the. one hand and 
Soviet Communism on the other. I don't think there is anything like 
that in the situation at all. The whole pattern of Indian industrial and 
economic development will be found to be dictated by Indian conditions 


‘and Indian pressures. Indians must get this truth across to the outside 


world, and what any one interested in India outside shovld face is an 
understanding of the nature of the approach which India is making to 
these things. One other factor in the situation really dominates all the 
rest: that is the character of the Indian Prime Minister himself. The 


‘position which he occupies in India is really quite'extrao-dipnary. . The 
-only equivalent one I can think of off hand is the positior. occupied by 


Sir Winston Churchill during the war. He is the real guiding force behind 
the extraordinary interest which is being shown-in these things in India. 
He is not a very expert economist, but he is an extremely fluent speaker 
and he is speaking incessantly up arid down the country on subjects such 
as social organization and economic development which he has succeeded 
to a quite remarkable extent in getting across to the ordinary man in the 
street. I was surprised to find how widespread the appreciation was 
among ordinary people in India of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


“SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN. 


I would like to say a few words in this context about the Second Five- 
Year Plan. As most people know, the First Five-Year Plan involved 
investment of the order of about two and a half thousand crores. The 
Second, if you include the shares of both Government and private enter- 
prise, amounts to something over six thousand crores. That is to say, 
the Second Plan is twice the size of the First. It also differs in some other 
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important ways. In the First Plan, the main emphasis was on agriculture 
and increasing agricultural output. In the Second, this has been switched 
very definitely to industry. If you take industrial and mineral develop- 
ment together with transport and communications, you will find that 
industry claims about one half of the Second Plan compared with about 
a third of the First. Again, the ratio of the public sector to the private 
sector has changed from about fifty-fifty in the First Plan to about sixty- 
forty in favour of the public sector in the Second. In terms of what was 
actually accomplished in the First Plan, the switch over to the public 
sector has in fact been greater than that. But the most important differ- 
ence between the two Plans is not the mere increase in size, nor the switch 
of emphasis from agriculture to industry, nor again the relatively increas- 
ing role of the state, important as each of those things is in itself. It 
lies more in this, that the First Five Year Plan was really not an integrated 
plan at all. It consisted largely of single big projects which were executed 
with varying degrees of success, and failure in one part did not impinge 
on any of the others. The Second Plan is a much more complex affair, 
and each part will have an effect on the rest. There will thus be a far 
greater premium on administrative efficiency and control; otherwise the 
whole thing will get out of gear. Many people for instance say that the 
whole plan could go completely wrong because of the shortage of rail 
transport. 

The Second Five Year Plan has been criticized on the grounds of 
being over-ambitious and unrealistic. I will not enter into the pros 
and cons of that, but I do not think that the industrial targets which the 
Government of India have set can be unduly criticized as regards what 
may be possible in five or six years, given reasonable luck. The other 
criticisms which have been directed against the plan concern the question of 
the financial resources required, the additional taxation necessary, the 
element of deficit financing and the large uncovered foreign exchange 
gap. The additional taxation that must be found over the five years 
amounts to 450 crores, slightly under a hundred crores a year. Opinions 
differ about whether this is possible. I think myself it ought to be an 
easy enough matter to raise new taxation of this order in the field of indirect 
taxation. If you consider that nearly 40 per cent of the national income 
in this country flows through the Exchequer as against only about seven 
or eight per cent in India, there is obviously a very wide field of indirect 
taxation that could be tapped. In the field of income-tax they have 
already hit the ceiling. Whether they will be able to carry out their plans 
as regards deficit financing will depend on the general state of the country's 
finance throughout the five years. It should however be remembered 
that in the last five years industrial production has gone forward very 
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rapidly, agricultural production, has reached record levels, and a huge 
amount of capital equipment Fas been imported, yet there has been no 
inflation. When I was in India the Indian working-class cost-of-living 
index, which in 1949 stood at 100, stood at 98. In:fact from the annual 
figures over the last five years India has provec to be financially one of 
the most stable countries in the world. 


FOREIGN AND PRIVATE INVESTORS 


The total foreign exchange deficit іо be faced over the five years is 
eleven hundred crores which it is proposed to meet first, by bringing . 
down the sterling balances by two hundred сгогез. Then they hope for 
foreign investment over those five years of cne hundred crores which is 
very little more if any than has actually taken place over the ‘ast five years, 
and the gap of eight hundred crores will be covered, if it is covered at 
all, by loans from other Governments or the International Bank or by 
loans which the Government of India may raise in the money markets : 
of the world. This is a tall order. It is not, I think, sc ridiculous as 
many people have made it appear, because you must remember that during 
the first Five Year Plan India received foreign aid to the tune of 300 crores, 
and that the foreign exchange costs of the plar. will not be encountered 
until towards the end of the period. Another hopeful factor is the agree- 
ment between India and the United States under which India will receive 
during the next three years 360 million dollars wcrth of surplus agricultural 
products, and this in time may make a great difference between success 
or failure since scarce foreign exchange will not have to be spent on food. 

Even with these favourable factors there is bound to be a big question 
mark over this side of the plan, and the Government of India are 
showing themselves increasingly alive to the difficulties that may face ' 
them unless they can attract a greater interest than hitherto by private 
foreign investors. They appear to find it easier'to borrow from the 
International Bank or any large impersonal body than to try to attract 
the private investor. I think that this attitude will change and there is 
evidence that the Government of India recognize the need to make things 
more attractive for foreign investors. In fact the new Finance Minister 
said that very thing in an exchange of correspoadence with the President 
of the International Bank the other day. 

There is a great deal that can and ought to be said on the other side. 
India is not a paradise for the private investor. .Income-tax is higher 
than in the United Kingdom, taking a marrizd man with a wife and two 
children as the unit of comparison. The consequences cf such things 
must be recognized by the Government of Incia if there is to be a develop- 

- ing partnership between our twó countries іп the ruture. In my experience, 
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I think the Government of India are very receptive, and that there is 
nothing doctrinaire or theoretical about their approach to economic 
development. It would be a great mistake to think of the Indian Second 
and Third Five Year Plans as political manifestoes. A tremendous - 
strain has been imposed on India's administrative as well as on her 
natural resources, but I believe that enough has already been accomplished 
to show that India will develop as an industrial country. The question 
is not whether the thing will succeed, but how and in what circumstances 
it will succeed. . 

Finally, I would like to say that there is tremendous good will for .this 
country in India. Indians have had experience in the last ten years in 
dealing with other nationalities, but when it comes to planning any big 
project they prefer to deal with the British. This country is presented with 
a remarkable opportunity provided it is alive to both the risks and the 
gains that are involved. 


]n reply to a question by Miss Leslie Green, Mr. Garvin said that 
India was a very large country with a population of 380 million, and it 
was well known that many lived in dire poverty. The only way you could 
abolish this was by economic development. With such a large population 
it was possible greatly to expand indirect taxation by very small elements. 
Its effect would not noticeably increase the already existing poverty of 
people on a subsistence level. | 


In reply to a question by Miss van der Straeten, Mr. Garvin said that 
the states had been merged in the neighbouring former British Indian 
provinces. It had led to discontent in certain quarters, but that had been 
balanced by the satisfaction it had given in others. 


SIR JEREMY RAISMAN 


Sir JEREMY RAISMAN: I myself have very little to say. I think Mr. 
Garvin has given us an admirable talk. It sums up the impressions which 
he has gathered on his recent visit which was very extensive and during 
which he was to my knowledge in contact with many of the most signific- 
ant people who are actually doing the job. Itis a tremendous undertaking. 
As one questioner pointed out, they are still not able to deal with what 
we regard as some of the most elementary requirements of modern life, 
but it is hoped the period of the next Five Year Plan will create a very 
appreciable difference in the standard of living. We must all hope that 
this tremendous experiment may be successful. I am not aware that 
any similar experiment has been made in a country which is not totalitar- 
ian. India is still a parliamentary democracy, as Mr. Garvin said. It 
does not proceed by the methods of compulsion although there is what 
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you might call а compulsive ideology about, as Mr. Garvin pointed ош, 
_ because the Congress Party is so dominant a party that although there is 
freedom to form other parties, there is in actual fact no real distribution 
of political power between conflicting parliamentary parties, such as we 
know here, where the Two-Party System werks so.admirably and throws 
up in many ways the optimum amount of discussion and controversy. 
That is in the public interest. J myself have one or twa misgivings or 
doubts. As Mr. Garvin has said, there is the problem ef finance which 
is not yet visible both internally and externally. Internally the problem 
of taxation is really difficult. A hundred crores a vear, which is £75 
million, seems small to us in the context of our four thousand million 
pounds budget, but in the context of a normal five hundred crore budget, 
which is about three hundred and fifty million pounds, another seventy- 
five million pounds is something, and as Mr. Garvin has said the taxation, 
direct taxation of income has already reached а very high level. It is 
not combined with the normal reliefs which we have here, not all of taem, 
at any rate and its incidence is extremely heavy. And in the indirect 
sphere, the problem is of course that every inrpost, however small, means 
a fractional reduction in the standard of living. It means the imposition of 
sacrifices on large numbers of extremely poor people. The salt iax in 
the days of our administration was so small that I calcalated more than - 
once that if it were removed the only effect would be that when the 
ordinary man in the bazaar bought his handful of rice, other grains and 
vegetables the size of the little heap of salt which wouid be added to it 
would be fractionally reduced, so that in fact, spread over a whole 
year, it amounted to something like three cr four annas. Nevertaeless 
it served as the subject of a burning political controversy ; it was one which 
was argued with passion. Then, of course,’ it was symbolic. But 
- it illustrates the difficulty of indirect taxation in a country like India. 
Now a second doubt is about the Government of India, and Mr. 
Garvin rightly says there is nothing doctrinaire about their attitude. On 
the other hand the attitude of the Lok Sabha, the House of the People, 
partly due to inexperience and partly due to the sort of ideological climate, 
is certainly anti-capitalist and not very tclerant of private enterprise, 
certainly not disposed to encourage private enterprise. Now whatever 
you may think about the relative merits of socialism or capitalism, I 
have no doubt that in a scheme of economic development you have to 
enlist the normal human instinct of private enterprise, private gain, in 
order to get the maximum contribution to the economic task. The 
alternative in my opinion—the only alternative in the last resort —is what 
you have in Russia, that is to say, state compulsion. The Indian Govern- 
ment in my opinion cannot dispose of scfficient administrative ability 
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to be able to dispense with any of the normal incentives and of the 
ordinary business talent which we in this country find play such a tremend- 
ously important part. We have learnt that the gentleman in Whitehall 
does not know best and even if he thinks he knows best, he has only got 
one pair of hands and he cannot possibly do the job which private enter- 
prise does. Even in the most extremely socialist days of a Labour 
administration there is no question that 80 per cent or more of the econ- 
omic activity of this country had to be carried on by private individuals. 
And so I am entirely in agreement with the President of the World Bank, 
Mr. Eugene Black, when he reminded the Government of India of the 
importance of encouraging private enterprise. And of course with the 
encouragement of private enterprise also comes the creation of a suitable 
climate for foreign investment. In that respect the Government of 
India has not always been as wise as it might have been. It is now, I 
hope, reconsidering some of its steps, in particular in the taxation of the 
foreign personnel which is necessary in order to supervise and manage 
foreign investment. In my opinion it will be absolutely essential that 
they should correct that situation if they are to secure the foreign invest- 
ment which is absolutely necessary to the successful carrying out of their 
Five-Year Plan. 

Now I did not mean to give you another talk on top of Mr. Garvin's. 
I am sure you all do appreciate the significance of his address, which is 
one of the most recent and acute surveys of the position. I will now 
ask Sir Stanley Reed to propose the vote of thanks. 


Sir STANLEY REED, in moving a vote of thanks to the speaker and to 
the chairman, remarked that a wise man who held high office in India 
said that no one who had been five years out of the country was qualified 
to express an opinion on its problems. It was therefore refreshing to 
have from Mr. Garvin, fresh from contact with the great forces stirring 
India, and in intimate touch with those who are shaping its destinies, this 
informed light on the working of the Second Five Year Plan. They 
all viewed with admiration the boldness with which the Government of 
India were approaching these vast projects and if, like the Chairman, 
they studied the finance of the capital works, and in particular the possible 
effect of deficit financing, it was with full appreciation of the imperative 
call to the Government of the day to meet the needs of a population 
increasing at the rate of nearly four millions a year. It was good in 
such a situation to hitch your waggon to a star; the Government of 
India had so done; its courage demanded their admiration and every 
possible co-operation they could give. 
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East India Association 
Film Show 


AT A FILM SHOW, in the Hall of India, Over-Seas House, S.W.1, on 
Tuesday, 20th November, 1956, Lord Hailey, PC, OM, GCSI, ОСЕ, GCMG, 
said: It is an exceptional pleasure to me to preside here to-day, for some 
of the films which we have come here to see will bring back to me scenes 
to which I was greatly attached and memories which J deeply cherish. 
I am often told that it is a mistake to cherish these nostalgic feelings. 
“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow," says the poet, “ іѕ the memory of happier 
days". But I am neither a poet nor a philosopher, and I am sure that 
there are many others here who will also for their part never cease to 
look back with happiness on the days they spent in India, and who will 
love to recall the scenes which meant so much to them and the memory 
of the friends with whom they enjoyed them. , 

It is natural that I should feel a particular interest in one of the films— 
. that which contains scenes of the Hailey National Park. Its creation 
was not my own idea; it was due to the late Colonel Jim Corbett, a dearly 
loved friend with whom Ispent many happy days fishing i in zhe river which 
runs through it. It was once a Forest Reserve; but we never shot there, 
for both of us thougkt that the cheetal deer, which are very numercus 
there, were far too beautiful to shoot, and though there were many tiger, 
Jim Corbett had already arrived at the stage when he would only photo- 
graph tiger and would never shoot one unless it had been certified as a 
man-eater. The tiger we both respected as the best custodian of .the 
` Forest, for he preys on the ever-increasing Indian cattle which have done 
so much to devastate the Indian forests, and the Indian forests are the 
source of India's great schemes of irrigation. The Hailey Natiotial 
Park is, I, believe, still the only National Park in India. 

And as for Kumaon, the scene of another of the films, it is in truth an 
enchanted land. Who that has ever served in the United Provinces 
will forget Naini Tal, with its sister lakes, and the circle o? snow-capped 
hills within which they lie? Not without reason did those Europeans 
who first saw it conceal its existence for some years lest it should be 
desecrated by the presence of those who could not respect its magic. 
Not without reason is Almora the resort of so many pilgrims and the 
resting-place of so many Hindu saints. 

But enough—I will not detain you longer from the pictures which, I 
‘know, you will appreciate as much as I shall. 


India Plans for Industrialization 
By RAJENDRA KUMAR 


Inp1A’s second Five-Year Plan envisages a total capital outlay of £3,600 
million over the five-year period April 1956 to March 1961 in the public 
sector. This is more than double the size of the first Five-Year Plan 
which is estimated to amount to £1,767 million during April 1951 to 
March 1956. The following table attempts to give a comparative view 
of the magnitude of the development programmes as indicated in the 
two Plans both in the public and the private sectors. 


TABLE I. DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE IN INDIA’S FIVE-YEAR PLANS, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SECTORS 
First Plan Second Plan Percentage 
(1951-56) (1956-61) increase 


Public Sector (£ millions) 
1. Current development expenditure 454 -750 65 
2. Productive investment 1,313 2,850 117 
3. Total public development out- | 
lay (1 and 2) 1,767 3,600 103 

Private Sector . 
4. Productive investment 1,312 1,800 37 
Total productive investment— 

public and private (2 and 4) 2,625 4,650 77 


It is suggested by the above data that the size of the total productive 
investment expected to be undertaken over the second Plan-period both 
in the public and the private sectors is going to be nearly 77 per cent 
larger than that in the first Plan; the major proportion of.the increase 
taking place in the public sector. The reduced importance assigned to the 
private sector in India’s development programme is evidenced by the fact 
that it will form only 39 per cent of the total productive outlay as against 50 
per cent it has been reported to form during the first Plan. The guiding 
objectives of the second Plan are stated to be: (a) substantial increase in 
national income; (b) rapid industrialization with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of basic and heavy industries; (c) expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities; and (d) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth. In the 
present essay we propose to explain the aspect of rapid industrialization 
in the general context of the second Five-Year Plan. First we take up 
the public sector. It may be noted here that this method of separately 
treating the two sectors has been devised only to facilitate analysis. In 
practice, both are inter-allied and are supposed to feed each other. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION: PUBLIC SECTOR 
SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 


One single clue to the advance towards a stage of accelerated indus- 
trialization India proposes to make during the next five years lies in the 
relatively greater importance attached to industry and the allied heads of 
expenditure in the second Plan as against in the first Plan. Such a shift 
in emphasis will be easily marked in the following data about the per- 
centage distribution of development outlay as between heads of expendi- 
ture. ' 


. TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT OUTLAY 
First Plan Second Plan 

(1951-56) (1956-61) 

_ 1. Agriculture and community develop- 


ment 24. ET д; .. 150 12:0 

2. Irrigation and flood control .. —... 17:0 10-0 

3. Power- ... ES "S "es .. 110 . 9-0 

4. Industries and minerals "m e 76 19-0 
(a) Large and medium  ,... ix 6:3 13:0 
(b) Mineral development PS — 1-5 
(с) Village and small-scale а 1:3 4:5 

5. Transport and communications um 234 29-0 

6. Social services and miscellaneous ... 26:0 21-0 

Total “ Plan” . ..'^ .. ха ... 100-0 100-0 

Total * Industry and allied heads" — ... 420 57-0 


(3 and 4 and 5) 


It may be noted that the percentage of expenditure on industries and 
minerals is expected to be more than doubled. Considered along with 
- the outlay ôn transport and communications, the expenditure on industrial 
activity would account for nearly half of the total planned outlay as 
compared with about one-third only in the first Plan. The supply of 
power determines the pace of industrialization. And the acvance towards 
industrialization in the second Five-Year Plan implies that 57 per cent of 
the planned outlay is channeled into spheres that directly bring about 
industrial development as against 42 per cent in the first Five-Year Plan. 
As important to industrialization are the. development of mining, 
improved. transport facilities and the provision of power supply; as is the 
-erection of manufacturing plants and factories. The tempo of industrial- 
ization depends оп the transport and communication facilities within ` 
which it proceeds. Mineral development lays the basis for industrial 
development. Power supply determines its pace. As a matter of 
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fact, the entire economy takes an industrial bent. Indeed, the 
importance of agricultural development cannot bé undermined; 
for, to meet the increasing demands of industry and the industrial popula- 
tion, the production of raw materials and foodgrains must also be stepped 
up pari passu. The principal objective of the second Plan is rapid indus- 
trialization and all development activity would converge into it. It is 
the considered view of the planners in India that to achieve a more rapid 
growth of the national economy and to increase the country’s productive 
potential, rapid industrialization is indispensable. It did entail massive 
capital outlays and yield comparatively less employment opportunities. 
Surely, it will have a higher reward to reap. 

Moreover, the advance towards rapid industrialization is justified by 
the favourable influences generated by the working of the first Five-Year 
Plan. Agriculture showed ample improvement; the supply of foodgrains 
ceased to touch the danger-level. Industrial production also increased. 
Immediate scarcities due to the War and the Partition have been rectified. 
And certain dynamic elements of growth emerged in the country’s 
economy. National income increased by 18 per cent and percapita 
incomes by 11 per cent during the five-year period 1951-56. Net invest- 
ment rate rose from 5 per cent in 1950-51 to 7:3 per cent іп 1955-56. 
The size of the yearly development expenditure has been around two and 
a half times higher than the 1951—52 level. The rate of domestic savings 
also rose from 5 per cent in 1950—51 to 7 per cent in 1955-56. All these 
factors combined gave added confidence to the planners and it appears 
that the economy of the country is well-conditioned to bear the strain 
of a more active advance towards industrialization. 


INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 


From the statistics relating to India's national income according to 
industrial origin it appears that only a little over a third of the country's 
net national product in 1954—55 (computed at 1948—49 prices) was con- 
tributed by secondary and tertiary occupations, viz. mining, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, transport and communications. Nearly half of the total 
national income arose from primary occupations which cover agriculture 
and ancillary activities like forestry and fishing. This indicates the pre- 
dominant part the agricultural industry occupies in the national economy 
as compared with manufacturing and transport industries. To similar 
effect appears to be the clue given by the statistics relating to the com- 
position of India's working force. The Final Report of the National 
Income Committee estimated that 72-4 per cent of the country's working 
force in 1950-51 was engaged in primary occupations and 18-3 per cent 
in secondary and tertiary occupations. This evidence brings out the 
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comparatively insignificant share of secondary and tertiary occupations 
in India’s national economy. A very tentative and purely logical con- 
clusion may be drawn from these facts if stated in the following fashion: 
nearly 70 per cent of the working force was engaged in primary occupa- 
tions to yield 50-per cent of the national income; while only 18 per cent 
of the working force employed in secondary and tertiary occupations 
could account for nearly a third of the national:income. Hence, if a 
rapid increase in national income is the objective, greater stress has tc be · 
placed on industry and allied occupations. An argument on these lines 
finds support in Colin Clark's “ Тһе Conditions of Economic Progress." 
From a study of the comparative levels and rates | ‘of economic advance- 
ment in different countries, Colin Clark finds “ ап évidence of actual 
economic decline, or at any rate complete absence of progress, in many of 
the agricultural countries of the world while there was a general upward 
tendency іп the industrial countries.” “ The most important concomit- 
ant of economic progress was the movement of working population 
from agriculture to manufacture, and from manufacture to commerce | 
and services.” 

The first Five-Year Plan did not ignore industry. It was all the time 
aware of the need for increased diversification of the economy. It was 
to lay sound foundations to an enduring and sustained economic develop- 
ment that it set out to remedy agriculture first which formed and still is 
the backbone of the country's economy. Modestly referred to as an 
implementation of a series of developmental programmes, the first 
Five-Year Plan was only planning for a “plan” ‘insofar as it prepared 
the ground for a more thorovgh and a more penetrating push towards 
-economic development which is now contemplated in the second Five- 
Year Plan. In the background of a country-wide programme of rural 
development, industry claimed only 6:3 per centi of the public outlay 
during 1951-56. А review of the progress made in the first Plan period 


+ -= disclosed a substantial shortfall in the planned expenditures on industry. 


; Бог, instance, blueprints in respect of a new iron and steel plant and а 
ine heavy electrical project.lagged behind. The actual public investment in 
ie industry as estimated to have materialized during 1951—56 would be only 


22 . ..60. per cent of the original outlay. Also in the private sector, investments 
+ into industry remained below the planned level. Certain bottlenecks 


‘in the implementation of programmes of economic development were also 
"discovered. The greatest weakness lay in the short supplies of steel 
and transport of coal. The second Five-Year PET is meant to address 
itself to these needs. 
An all-round improvement in the country's economy is expected on 
the successful implementation of the second Five-Year Plan by the year 
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1960-61. National income would have risen by 25 per cent апа percapita 
incomes by 18 per cent. Annual net investment, i.e. fresh investment 
in the country’s productive equipment would form nearly 11 per 
cent of the national income as compared with the existing 7 per cent. 
The volume of domestic savings would be 10 per cent of the national 
income instead of the 7 per cent at present. An adult would consume 
18-3 oz. of foodgrains instead of 17-2 oz. now. Schooling would be 
available for 63 per cent of the children between 6 to 11 years and for 
23 per cent of the children between 11 to 14 years. Medical and health 
standards would also i improve. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE: INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


The programme of industrial development as outlined in the second 
Five-Year Plan would be implemented in pursuance.of the revised indus- 
trial policy announced by the Government of India (abbreviated as 
со!) on 30th April, 1956. Accordingly, the Gor would progressively 
assume “predominant and direct responsibility " for new industries and 
transport facilities. It would undertake state-trading on an increasing 
scale. (It may be noted that in May 1956, the State Trading Corporation 
of India was set up). The Gor would encourage the development and 
expansion of the private sector on co-operative lines. АП the industries 
have been divided into three categories: one, those whose future develop- 
ment would be the exclusive responsibility of the State; two, those in 
which the State would generally take the initiative in establishing new 
undertakings, but in which private enterprise would also be expected to 
participate; and three, all the remaining industries whose future develop- 
ment would rest in private hands, the State, however, providing assistance 
to enterprises organized on co-operative lines. The first category com- 
prises arms, ammunition and defence equipment, atomic energy, railway 
and air transport which are complete State monopolies; and also iron and 
steel, heavy plant and machinery, heavy electrical plant, coal and lignite, 
mineral oils, major minerals, aircraft, shipbuilding, telephones, telegraph 
equipment and electricity, although the existing privately-owned industries 
would be allowed to expand. The second category consists of minor 
minerals, machine tools, essential drugs, plastics, antibiotics, fertilizers 
and road and sea transport. The remaining industries obviously fall 
in the third category. 

The Gor started assuming increasing importance in the industrial 
field with the passage of the Industries Development and Regulation 
Act of 1951. The Act provided for the licensing and registration of new 
industrial undertakings and substantial extensions to the existing ones. 
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It is reported that at present nearly 42 industries are covered by at least 
ten development councils set up under the Act to advise the Gor on all 
matters concerning the development and regulation of the respective 
industries. A development council generally consists of representatives 
from industry, labour, consumers and technicians and recommends 
targets of production and reviews progress from time io time. Over 
‘and above these councils is the Central Advisory Council representing 
industry, labour, consumers and primary producers to co-ordinate and 
review. all industrial development programmes.' It appears that the 
important task of rapid industrialization of the country has not been 
left to the uncertain hands of the private sector. 
PRIORITIES IN INDUSTRY 
| 

Of paramount importance to found rapid and sustained industrial 
development is the pattern of priorities evolved within industry. Invest- 
ment may be in consumer goods industry or in producer, goods industry 
or in industry to produce equipment for producer as well as consumer . 
goods industry. The type of industry emphasized now will determine 
the pace of future industrial growth. The latter types of industry need 
much larger capital outlay and take longer to start yield: ng results. 
Their employment content is relatively less. But their main advantage 
lies in the earlier pick-up they impart to the national economy. They 
help in initiating a process of chain reaction as itiwere and lead to the 
emergence of several subsidiary industries thereby contributing to the 
continuance of industzial progress. Аї the same time, consumer goods 
industry cannot be ignored for the sake of the accelerazion generated 
in the system by producer goods industry. ‘The flow of adequate supply 
of consumer goods to the population has to be assured of by the planners. 
India's second Five-Year Plan attempts to find the solution. 

Thus, while the switch-over to a speedier industrialization is indicated 
firstly by the much higher outlays contemplated in the industrial sector 
and secondly by the leading part that the State is! going to play in the 
implementation of the programme, it is more than evidenced by the 
selection of priorities as between the various types of industry during the 
second Five-Year Plan. These are (1) Development of iron and steel 
production, machine-building, heavy engineering and heavy chemicals, 
including nitrogenous fertilizers; (2) Expansion of capacity in respect of 
other developmental commodities like cement and phosphatic fertilizers; 
(3) Modernization and re-equipment of existing industries с? national 
importance, e.g. jute, cotton and sugar; (4) Fuller utilization of installed 
capacity; and (5) Expansion of capacity for consumer goods. 
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Apart from the importance of steel to industrial development, it may 
be suggested here that the conditions in India are specially favourable. 
for producing steel at a relatively low cost. Heavy engineering and 
machine industries are a necessary base for large-scale industrial develop- 
ment. It is expected that India would be able to build the essential. 
requirements of steel plants comprising coke-ovens, blast furnaces and 
steel melting shops and machinery for power-generating stations by 
1966. Agricultural production would rise with the increased supply of 
fertilizers. Cement would be widely needed in all construction activity. 
Jute and cotton textile industries need modernization. Special care is 
reported to have been taken of the decentralized sector to develop the 
more labour-intensive processes of production. Common production 
programmes for consumer goods would be framed for village and small- 
scale industries in conjunction with large units. 

To successfully undertake such a massive programme of industrializa- 
tion, India is particularly favoured by her enormously rich resources of 
minerals. Binani and Rama Rau in their “ India at a Glance" have 
classified India’s mineral deposits into four groups. These are (1) 
Minerals of which India’s exportable surpluses are of world importance, 
comprising iron ore, titanium, thorium ores and mica; (2) Minerals of 
which India’s exportable surpluses form an important factor, comprising 
amongst others, bauxite, manganese, monazite, refractory minerals, 
silica, granite, etc. ; (3) Minerals in which India is self-sufficient, comprising 
amongst others, coal, cement materials, gold, limestone, nitrates, phos- 
phates, rare earths, etc.; and (4) Minerals for which India depends on 
foreign imports, comprising amongst others, copper, graphite, lead, 
platinum, tin, tungsten, etc. 

It may be appreciated that it is the need to properly harness all her 
abundant mineral resources that lends added justification for the planned 
drive towards rapid industrialization of the country as contemplated 
in the second Five-Year Plan. 


REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMMES 
It would be worthwhile to briefly review here the progress made during 
the first Plan and that expected during the second Plan in respect of the 
various aspects of industrialization. 


POWER 


Over the first Plan-period, the installed capacity of power generating 
plants increased from 2:3 million K.w. to 3-4 million K.W., raising the 
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percapita consumption of electricity from 14 units to 25 units. Trans- 
mission network was more than doubled. About 95 per cent of towns 
with a population of above 20,000 get electricity at present. It is expected 
that something like £320 million would be spent to double the 
installed capacity to 6-9 million K.w..over the second Plan-period, raising 


the percapita consumption to 50 K.w. Of the planned increase of 3:5 - 


million K.w., 2-9 million K.w. would be in the public sector, mainly due to 
hydel power. The aim during the next five years is to provide electricity 
to at least 80-per cert of the small towns with a population of 5,000 to 
20,000 which would be developed as centres of industry fcr the adjoining 
rural areas. Half a million villages with a population of below 5,000 
would still offer an unsurmountable problem. The resources of hydro 
electric power are potentially estimated at 40 million K.w. Evidently it 
needs a long-range programme. 


INDUSTRIES AND MINERALS 


The general index of industrial production (base: 1951— 100) rose 


to 122 in 1955 and was reported at 137 in April; 1956; substantial increases : 


being those in' chemicals, cement, general engineering, paper, sugar and 
electricity. This was the result mainly of fuller utilization of capacity and 
' increased supply of raw' materials. Industrial projects completed in the 
public sector during the first Plan included Sindri Fertlizer Factory, 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory, Indian Telephone Industries, Integral 
Coach Factory, Machine Tools Factory, Nepa Newsprint, D.D.T. and 
Penicillin factories. Nearly a sum of £460 million is expected to.be 
spent over the second Plan in accordance with the priorities suggested 
above, to set up amongst other works three steel plants of one million 
tons ingot capacity each, a heavy steel foundry, an elecirical plant, a 


multipurpose lignite project, three fertilizer factories. and a shipyard. 


Over £50 million are proposed to be spent on mineral development and 
it is expected to increase the annual exports of iron ore to two million 
tons апі. of manganese ore to 1:5 million tons by 1960-61. The explora- 
tion and development of India's oil 1 resources would be one of the major 
tasks undertaken. = 
| 
|" VILLAGE AND SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


"T The provision of £150 йй on village and small-scale industries ` 
: during the second Plan-period can have two aspects: one, the supply of ` 


$ 


' consumer goods:and secondly, and the more important one, the organ- ` 
ization of a. decentralized sector of production anditherebv the creation 
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of rural employment opportunities and the avoidance of technological 
and regional unemployment that accompanies rapid industrialization. 
These aims would be achieved by framing common production pro- 
grammes for consumer goods, State assistance by way of technical 
guidance, finance, supplies, research, training and marketing. The 
organization of co-operatives would be the major plank of the programme. 
An attempt would also be made in establishing industrial estates on the 
lines practised in Britain, especially in the light of their marked success 
in the post-war years. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


An investment outlay in the region of £1,000 million has been proposed 
to improve and extend the overhead facilities of transport and communica- 
tion within which industrialization has to proceed. The bulk of the 
outlay is occupied by railways whose share amounts to £675 million; 
the rest being accounted for by, in order of magnitude of expenditure, 
roads and road transport, ports and harbours, inland water transport, 
civil air transport and telegraphic and wireless communications. In a 
nutshell it may be stated that India's second Five-Year Plan has launched 
a simultaneous advance on all aspects of the country's objective of rapid 
industrialization. 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


The total productive investment outlined for the private sector during 
the course of the second Five-Year Plan, as indicated earlier is roughly 
ofthe order of £1,800 million. Its tentative composition is given below: 


TABLE IH. ALLOCATIONS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR (IN £ MILLIONS) 








Expected Outlay 
Second Five-Year Plan Percentage 

Items of Expenditure (1951—56) share 
1. Organized industry and mining m" 430 24 
2. Plantations, private "transport and 

electricity — ... vee vie tei 95 5 
3. Agriculture and village and small- 

scale industries* ses i dx 225 12 
4. Construction ... 5s Vs 52% 750 42 
5. Investment in stocks ... ey ie 300 17 
Total outlay—private sector — ..: m 1,800 100 


*This figure covers the monetized part of the investment only. 
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Only more than a quarter of the total investment in the private sector 
has been expected to flow into organized industry, mining, transport and 
electricity, etc. The State has assumed the chief responsibility in this 
sphere of industry mainly because of the relatively large capital outlays. 
-involved and the lack of adequate incentives for the private sector therein. | 
In effect, nearly three fourths of the expected outlay in the private sector 
. would be in construction activity, building-up of stocks and establish- 
ment of village and small-scale industry preferably on co-operative lines. 
The bulk of the effort in respect of village and small-scale industries 
would be of a non-monetary nature and hence could no: be covered in 
these figures. It is felt that the size of private investment activity given 
in the second Five-Year Plan is an estimate on the right side of it. 


“INDUSTRIAL TARGETS 


The delimitation of the operative fields as between the public and the 
private sectors has been done to promote integrated and co-ordinated 
industrial development. In the early stages of growth, both would work 
in complementary and non-competitive enterprises. As industrial 
activity takes grip of the situation, it would be felt that the private sector 
was playing a paramount role in the process of fulfilling the industrial 
targets laid down in the second Five-Year Plau. The statement in 
Table ту shows the achievements of the first Plan and :hose expected 
during the second Plan in the industrial field. These need no comment. ' 
Seldom a source of satisfaction, these offer a constant challenge. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The problem of unemployment in India is appalling. It has been 
estimated that the existing volume of unemployment in the country 
amounts to 5-3 million of which 2-8 million is rural and 2-5 million urban. 

: The annual addition to labour force is of the order of two million, i.e. 
employment opportunities would have to be created for 10 million new 
entrants over the second Plan-period, 6:2 million in rural areas and 3-8 
million in urban. Besides the massive job of finding employment for `. 
nearly 15 million, the second Plan has also to relieve the widespread 
incidence of underemployment mainly in rural areas. Adding poignancy , 
to the. problem is the extent of unemployment among educated persons 
confined usually to urban areas. It would require the creation of some 
two million job opportunities to absorb the entire lot of educated un- 
employed alone over the second Plan-period. 1 is a stupendous task f Эг. 
the planners. 
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TABLEIV. LEADING INDUSTRIAL TARGETS 





: Percentage 
1955-56 1960-61 increase 
Item and unit 1950-51 (estimated) (expected) 1956—61 
1. Electricity, capacity 
million K.W.  ... 2:3 3-4 6:9 103 
2. Iron ore, million tons 3-0 43 12-5 191 
(1954) 
3. Coal, million tons . 32:3 38-0 ` 600 58 
(1955) 
4. Finished steel, million 
tons ne те 1-1 1:3 4-3 231 
5. Aluminium, 000 tons 3:7 7:5 25-0 233 
6. Automobiles, unit 16500 25000 57000 128 
7. Railway lomotives, 
unit m is 3 175 400 129 
8. Cement, million tons 2-7 43 13 202 
9. Ammonium sulphate, 
million tons ... :05 :38 1-45 282 
10. Superphosphates -06 12 72 500 
11. Cotton textiles, 
million tons .. 4618 6850 8500- 24 
12. Railways: 
(a) Passenger train 
E miles, millions 95 108 124 15 
(b) Freight carried, 
million tons ... 91 120 162 35 
13. Roads: 
(а) National high- 
ways, 000 miles 123 ' 12-9 13-8 7 
(b) Surfaced roads, 
000 miles -- 97 107 125 17 
14. Post offices, 000  ... 36 55 75 36 





It has been estimated that the first Five-Year Plan led to 4-5 million 
new job opportunities mainly in rural areas where the developmental 
activity was chiefly located. Substantial relief is also believed to have 
been provided to rural underemployment. It is expected that the 
additional full-time employment generated over the second Plan-period 
in sectors other than agriculture would be about eight million. What 
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the likely size of rural employment opportunities.and underemployment 
relief would bé seems to defy statistical estimation. It is estimated 
that about a third of the eight million additional empioyment oppor- 
tunities would be directly on account of the rapid industrialization 
envisaged in the second Five-Year Plan. Though the employment 
content of large-scale industry and transport is comparatively low, it is 
primarily in the allied fields of industrial and commercial activity that 
an increasing proportion of the educated unemployed youth could be 
absorbed usefully. More so, large industry helps in creating secondary 
employment for a number of people in ancillary, occupations. Hence, 
the ultimate effect of rapid industrialization as contemplated in the 
second Five-Year Plan in creating new employment oppcrtunities would 
be highly beneficial. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES 


To promote industrial development on the lines indicated by the Gol, 
the National Industrial Development Corporation was set up on 20th 
October, 1954 as a registered private company with an authorized capital 

‘of £750,000 and a paid-up capital of £75,000 provided entirely by the 
GOL It is to start new basic industries thereby leading to the growth 
of ancillary industries in the private sector, to set up a competent con- 
sultant service and to ensure maximum use of the existing equipment and 
skill in the private sector. It is reported that the projects intended to be 
undertaken by the Corporation during the second Five-Year Plan include 
steel foundries, forges and fabrication of steel structurals, intermediates 
for dyestuffs, wood pulp, carbon black, sulphur from pyrites, printing 
machinery, compressors and fractional horse power motors and refrac- 
tories. The Corporation would also assist in Ше! moderzization of the 
cotton and jute textile industries. 

With a view to assisting the development of small industries as visual- 

. ized in the second Five-Year Plan, the National Small Industries Cor- 
poration was set up in February, 1955 as a registered private company 
with an authorized capital of £75,000 provided, entirely by the Gor. 
Industries ordinarily employing less than 50 persons working with power 
or less than 100 persons working without power and having capital 
assets not exceeding £37,500 will come within its purview. It will help. 
smali-scale units in securing and fulfilling government orders, in develop- ~, 
ing industrial co-operatives to manufacture ancillary articles required by 
large-scale producers. It is reported that е | Corporation started 
working in September 1955, and introduced a schéme for hire-purchase 
of machinery and equipment needed by small industries on easy instal- 
ments. i 
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A country-wide network of industrial estates located adjacent to big 
cities, towns and also in rural areas has been outlined as an agency to 
promote harmonious industrial development. An industrial estate 
would provide the necessary overhead facilities, remove the initial handi- 
caps caused by the absence of credit, power supply, equipment and repair 
facilities, improved skills and techniques and thereby ensure steady 
development to beginner-concerns. : It is expected to design these estates 
on the British model of development especially in the post-war years. 
It is reported that the Gor have already sanctioned the establishment of 
15 industrial estates in various provinces. It may be suggested that such 
a system of industrial estates in a vast country like India embarking on a 
massive programme of industrialization might serve as an effective buffer - 
to absorb the strains of an abrupt change and also might help in obviating 
the miseries of a centralized industrial location. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Feeling the inability of commercial: banking system to extend long 
term industrial finance, the сот set out to establish a number of industrial 
financial agencies in the country. The Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India was started in July, 1948 to provide medium and long-term loans 
to industrial concerns. The State Financial Corporations Act of 1951 
provided for the establishment of provincial corporations to finance 
medium and small industries not covered by the central body. Thirteen 
state corporations are said to have been established by now. An amend- 
ing Act in September, 1955 is reported to have improved the functioning 
of these corporations as recommended by the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration Inquiry Committee. The Reserve Bank of India’s share in the 
issued capital of the state corporations set up so far has been reported to 
vary between 10 and 20 percent. It is expected these corporations would 
go a long way in extending financial accommodation to industry during 
the second Five-Year Plan. 

The establishment of the Industrial Credit and. Investment Сааба 
of India early іп 1955 as a private registered company appears to be 
another landmark towards accelerated industrial development. It has 
an authorized capital of £18-75 million. Its total resources to materially 
assist in the development of private industrial enterprise in India are of 
the order of £13 million. This amount is made up by an initial issue of 
ordinary shares worth £3-7 million divided amongst investors in India 
(22-6 million), the U.K. (£0-7 million) and the U.s.A. (£0-4 million). - The 
сот have contributed in the form of a deferred and interest free loan 
amounting to £5-6 million. The International Bank for Reconstruction 
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and Development have extended to the Corporation a loan of £3-7 
million for. 15 years at the interest rate of 4% per cent per year. Mr. 
P. S. Beale resigned as the Chief Cashier of the Bank of Enzland to become 
its first. General Manager from the 15th January, 1955. Its objective is 
to stimulate and develop private industrial enterprise in India. A report 
about the Corporation’s functioning up to December 1955, suggests 
that it agreed to give financial assistance in respect of eleven applications 
which included the manufacture of paper, electrical equipment, fuel 
injection equipment, chemicals and textile industry equipment. 


FOREIGN ENTERPRISE 


It appears that the Gor have repeatedly tried to set aside the doubts 
entertained by foreign enterprise operating in India. The Gor seem to be 
aware that the inflow of foreign enterprise brings in its train much needed 
capital equipment and techrical knowledge. The Gor would provide 
equal treatment to foreign and Indian undertakings in applving the general 
policy, extend remittance facilities for profits and repatriation of capital 
consistently with the country's foreign exchange position and in the event 
of nationalization promise fair and equitable compensation. It is expect- 
ed that the amount of private foreign capital including suppliers’ credit 
available during the second Five-Year Plan would be cf the orde- of 
£75 million which is more than double the amount made available during 
the first Five-Year Plan. It may be of interest to note here the extent 
of participation which has so far been forthcoming from fcreign enterprise 
in aiding India's industrial development. 

А leading example of foreign participation in India’s industrial develop- 
ment is provided by the three steel plants proposed to be started in the 
public sector during the second Five-Year Plan. Demag and Krupp of 
Germany would help in setting up the Rourkela steel plant costing some- 
thing like £55 million; Indian Steel Works, a consortium of British firms 
would help in setting up the Durgapur steel plant costing about £80 
million; and Soviet help would be available for the Bhilai steel works 
costing £42 million. Henry Kaiser Co. of the u.s.4. would undertake the 
expansion of the Tata Iron and Steel Works in India at a cost of nearly 
£46 million. It is believed that the Durgapur steel project is the largest 
single contract ever placed with a British company and that the expansion 
of the Tata steel works is one of the largest steel plant construction con- 
tracis ever awarded to an American firm. The Gol are reported to have 
entered into á long-term agreement with Bristol Aero Engines of England 
for manufacturing gas-turbine aero-engines and gnat fighters in India. 
Associated Electrical Industries .of England have agreed to help the 
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GOI in setting up the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment in 
India. The capital cost of the plant is expected to be in the region of 
£20 million. A о.к. Mission under the joint auspices of the Colombo 
Plan and the Federation of British Industries has been in India to advise 
on the further extension. of heavy machinery manufacturing capacity 
during the second Plan-pericd. India is expected to get technical assist- 
ance from Canada and the U.s.4. in implementing her oil exploitation 
programme. 

Amongst the projects already under construction or nearing completion 
with foreign technical assistance, the following deserve mention. India's 
Tata's and England's Stewarts & Lloyds have jointly completed India's 
first steel tube plant costing £2:3 million and a welding mill for bicycle 
tubes and locomotive boilers costing £1:5 million has been under con- 
struction., Their third joint enterprise to manufacture seamless tubes 
essential for defence purposes is reported to be under consideration. 
When all the three oil refineries constructed in collaboration with Burmah- 
Shell, Caltex and Standard-Vacuum go into full production, India would 
be nearly independent in petroleum products. | 

It might be appreciated that in implementing the second Five-Year 
Plan India has rolled up her sleeves to a big job. It would be satisfying 
to note that to insure maximum possible economy and to avoid wastage 
owing to delays and inefficiency, the GOI are reported to have constituted 
a high-powered body consisting of Cabinet Ministers for Home Affairs 
and Finance and the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
This body is known as the Plan Economy and Efficiency Promotion 
Committee (abbreviated as the PEEP Committee). Fighting mainly from 
her own bootstraps to raise the living standards of her millions of people, 
India must draw upon the knowledge and experience of other advanced 
countries to a much greater extent. Given the goodwill of major nations 
and freedom from a war, India will succeed in this great endeavour. 
Democratic institutions will flourish in India too in an environment of 
ample work, food and housing. India must industrialize or perish. 
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Pakistan’s Cottage 
Industries* 
By BEGUM IKRAMJLLAH 


PAKISTAN is very fortunate in being the home of many types of cottage 
industry and handicraft. There is a rich and varied heritage of handi- 
crafts, not only in every Province of Pakistan but neazly every district 
‘has its distinctive type of craft. Sind can be said to эе the home' of 
ceramics. Five thousand years ago unglazed pottery was being baked 
and made in its valleys. To-day that type cf pottery is still to be seen 
and many other types besides. We have three types of pottery in Pakistan. 
There is the glazed pottery that was introduced in about the ninth or 
tenth century, soon after the advent of Muslim rule, and the centre of ' 
that is Halla. It is generally of dark browa or mustard yellow back- 
ground with contrasting colours painted on it with bold strokes. This 
is a heavy type of pottery, nice to the feel and touch, twice baked with a 
very fine glaze. It will be interesting for you to know that it was from 
Halla that the artisans went and opened up the Gujerat school of art in | 
India. The other centre of glazed pottery work is Multan. It is roted 
mostly for tiles in blue-cobalt blue and turquiose blue—these two colours 
are the predominant colours in which this tile work is done and it is 
called Nishapuri work from Nishapur from where this originally came. 
It is mostly used for architectural purposes, for ornamentation of friezes 
and domes and mirarets of mosques, but lately it has been usec for 
non-ornamental purposes like vases and so fcrth. 

Then throughout the length and breadth of Pakistan we find utensils 
made of unglazed red pottery. These are very inexpensive and are made 
in profusion, but their shapes are so lovely, their forms are so beautiful, 
that they really could be considered works of art. Earthenware vessels 
are used every day for the storing of water, for the ccoking of meals, . 
for kneading of dough. They are of lovely shapes, and the flavour of 
food is supposed to be improved if it is cooked and served in pottery 
dishes. As I say, these are very inexpensive and in common use, but 
they are of beautiful shapes and even the ordinary Surahi is quite difficult 
to make; it has to be made in two different parts; and baked separately, 
the design is hand embossed, and for all that it is sold even now—or 
. was three or four years ago when I was in Pak:stan—for as little as four to` 
six annas. I only hope that the aluminium and cheap enamelled ware is 
not going to oust the use of these beautifully shaped earthenware vessels 
amongst us. , - 


* Delivered before the Pakistan Society 
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^^ EMBROIDERY 


The second most popular type of handicraft to be found in Pakistan 
are the varied types of Embroidery. There is the famous Sind embroidery 
with its distinctive feature of mirrors. These are embroidered with 
buttonhole stitch, chain stitch and interlacing stitch and, as you can see, 
they are in bright colours and bold designs and look very attractive. 
Even more attractive than the Sindi embrodiery is the Baluchi embroidery, 
which is still richer and finer in execution. The most interesting thing 
about these types of embroidery is that they are done by peasant women 
without any samples, without any design—just from their own head. 
The threads are dyed by vegetable dye, the designs are evolved as they 
go along, and they are done on the coarsest of materials by the poorest 
people in the Baluchi hills. The Makrani embroidery is so beautiful 
that it looks woven, like the best type of Kashmiri embroidery, but it is 
actually embroidered. 

Then we come to Dacca in East Pakistan which has been the centre for 
the finest textiles industry for centuries. As early as 1776 the Abbé de 
Boyen writes about Dacca muslins, and that it was the products of Dacca 
which were used in the Courts of France and in other Courts of Europe 
for cravats, cuffs and collars. АП of you, of course, have heard of the 
famous muslin that was presented to Queen Victoria which could be 
passed through a ring. Dacca still makes very fine muslin and also very 
fine Jamdani work, which is exquisite designs woven into muslin; and in 
the last few years we have tried to settle the refugee artisans of Benares 
textile work also in Dacca and they have begun to make Benarsi silk 
sarees. І 

Dacca is also опе of ће three centres in the sub-continent of silver and 
gold filigree work. It makes very beautiful filigree work, Pan-Dhan, 
Ittar-Dhan, Gulab-Pash and other silverware which is common use in 
Muslim households. Much less sophisticated, but in its own way very 
attractive, is the folk art of other parts of East Pakistan. Chittagong 
makes very nice baskets, and mats, which are smooth as satin to the touch, 
cool in summer and very attractive to use on divans and on floors. In 
fact, Folk Art is so varied that it is difficult to enumerate them all. In 
Sind we have the lacquered woodwork. In Lahore we have the beaten 
copper and these are all done in villages by artisans. 


REFUGEE CRAFTSMEN 


Besides these industries, which are geographically indigenous to 
Pakistan, we have in Pakistan a number of Muslim displaced artisans 
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and craftsmen from India, because, as most of you know, though the 
centres of some of the arts and crafts are in India, they are mostly of 
Muslim origin.and are done to this day mainly by Muslim workmen. 
So after Partition and following the disturbances, amongst the refugees 
that came to Pakisten were a large number of skilled artisans and crafts- 
men from Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, Moradabad; from all those centres 
of crafts because they had been near the centres of Muslim Moghul rule. 
It was under the shadow of the Royal Court that the finest and the most 
sophisticated form of textile industry and embroidery had developed. 
Their very names are proof of that: Kumkhab-Atllas, Mushru are words 
of Persian and Arabic origin. Textile is predominantly a Muslim craft, 

even in Europe the best type of material came from Muslim countries; 
here again, their names indicate this, Taffeta, comes from Tafta, which 
is an Arabic word, Damask originated from Damascus. Many words 
used in embroidery have Persian or Arabic origins, in Gujerati the word 
Kasti has come from the Persian word Kashida, then Zarbaf, Zardoz 
and Karchob are all Persian words. Zardoz is that rat: aer bold type of 
embroidery which we find in the N.w. Frontier. ‘Turban caps are made 
of that and they are very attractive. Pathani chappals zre embroidered 
in this style also. 

From these centres of Muslim art and culture came chose craftsmen 
who were experts in textiles, in Moradabadi metalware ard meenah work, 
who made glass bangles and did the hand-blocked prints and so forth. 
From Kashmir came the artisans well versed'in the making of silverware 
and papier maché work and those famous soft shawls of which also there 
are legendary stories that one was able to pass them through a ring or 
fold a whole shawl like a handkerchief and so forth. 

From far off Hyderabad came Bidar workers, this is a type of work 

, exclusively Muslim in origin which came from Central Asia. It is made 
of a Zine alloy together with other non-ferrous ‘metals and inlaid with 
silver. From Hyderabad also came the nirmal workers. Nirmal is 
lacquer painting on wood anc was introduced during the time of Emperor 
Akhar. From, Agra came the famous stone cutters and makers of stone- 
work. 


i 
THE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


By early 1948 there was already a large number of artisans and crafts- 
men to be found in Refugee camps. They were completely “ost and did 
not know how to start their traditional crafts again. For handicraft 
‘was still based more or less on a guild-system, but they having been up- 
rooted, the guild system had broken up. They had deperded on the 
Hindu middle-men and financiers for their capital since the disappearance 
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of their original patrons, the Muslim Kings. So there was a great danger 
that these wonderful crafts may be lost to us. -As I have always loved 
hand-made things, I was alarmed at this prospect and in the Budget 
session of the Assembly in February, 1948, I drew the Government’s 
attention to the plight of these artisans and craftsmen and suggested that 
an artisans and craftsmens Colonyshould be formed. That if we could not 
have another Taj:Mahal or Jama Musjid we could, at least, have Amina- 
bad, and Kuchai-Chilon in Karachi. Luckily for us our Finance Minister 
at that time was Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, who is an imaginative person, 
and he immediately accepted my suggestion and formed an artisans 
and craftsmens refugee and rehabilitation committee, and asked me if I 
would work on that committee. My men colleague members were not 
as imaginative as Mr. Ghulam Mohammad. They took quite different 
meanings of artisans and craftsmen to the one which I took. They 
thought that more useful manufactures such as making boxes (raetal 
boxes), locks and even gun handles and racquets and that sort of thing 
should take precedence over what they considered were luxury goods. 
And they thought that my persistence in this connexion was just feminine 
frivolity. Our Chairman, who was one of God’s good men, sadly looked 
at me and said “ Begum Sahib, this is not the time to talk about Gotta, 
Thapa and Kumbhab and so forth." I couldn't make them understand 
that I wasn't doing it in a spirit of frivolty, but that these were precious 
heritages which, even in time of stress, we should try to preserve. As 
you do know in this country when there is a war on you try to preserve 
your pictures and your tapestries and all your precious heritage. For 
thatis what one fights for. Even in time of stress, in fact we had left our 
home and hearths to preserve our culture, and to my way of thinking 
this was also an inherent and intrinsic part of our culture. I could not 
get them to see that; we women were in a minority. Besides me there 
was Begum Hussain Malik, the daughter of Mr. Ghulam Moharamad, 
and two other ladies, but there were many more men and we couldn't 
make much headway. But we did some useful work. We went round 
the refugee camps and prepared lists of artisans and craftsmen, we classi- 
fied the various types and even by April, 1948—(I made the suggestion 
in February and in April the Committee had been formed)—many of 
the artisans had either gone back because they were discouraged or had 
become hawkers and porters and were disinclined to take up their crafts 
again. Many of them said to me: “ Begum Sahiba, you have come 
rather late. Some artisans and craftsmen whose one hand was gold and 
the other silver have died of starvation; some of them have gone back 
again to die in India; some have been asked by the Government of India 
to go back with very good promises of rehabilitation, you are a bit late." 
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But we tried to do whatever we could and as the results of our finding, ап” 
Industrial Finance Corporation was formed, which would advance money 
to artisans and craftsmen on very easy terms. But I couldn’t get my idea 
of an Artisan and craftsman colony accepted at that stage. As you know, 
it has been accepted since and we have two such colon:es, one in Landi 
just outside Karachi, and ore near Hyderabad. But at that time it was 
not accepted, so we women thought we should do what we could on our 
own and, under Begum Liaquat’s Chairmanship,, we formed the Cottage 
' Industries Association. We financed it ourselves, it was the first financial 
venture that we undertook on our own and we started the Cottage In- 
dustries shop in Karachi and later on, we opened branches in Peshawar, 
in Dacca.and in Lahore. We mostly confined ourselves to work dore by 
women, like shadow work, the Kamdani and Karcha Karchab and so 
forth, but we employed some men also, Bidar workers from Hyderabad, 
and Zardoz and Karcob workers and the Workers in the exquisite 

* chickan " work of Lucknow. So in a small: мау ws have tried to 
preserve these wonderful types of Handicrafts. - 

i 


DEVELOPMENT OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Since then much has been done by Солано to deseo and preserve 

. cottage industries. We have these colonies I mentioned, we have display 
centres, in fact we have done a great deal in this| line, and the proof is 

: that now, after eight and a half years, we are in a position to have accepted 
an order from one of the biggest stores in the United Kingdom—Selfridges. 
to provide them with products of our Cottage Industries. As you know, 
there is a Panorama of Pakistani handicrafts there at the monient. 
(Applause). Five years ago we were unable to' ido so. Mr. Earl of 
Selfridges himself told me that he had approached Pakistan five years £go 
with a view to this, but we had been unable to comply with his request. 

I had a similar experieace four and a half years ago when I was in Ottawa. 
I got Freemans and Burks, one of the biggest stores there, interested in ' 
our cottage industries, but our Government and our Commercial Attaché 
informed me then that we could not undertake big ordérs because we 
could not guarantee supplies, because cottage industries reeds-a. lot of 
organization and we were at that moment in a vely disorgànized state. 
But it is not a bad effort after eight and a half years to have rehabilitated 
enough of our artisans and craftsmen to have produced not only indigenous 
Pakistani crafts like Sindi embroidery and Halla pottery and the wonderful . . 
paper-like Bhawalpur pottery, which I think for sheer exquisitness beats | 

: anything I have seen anywhere, not only have we been able.to produce 

these but we have been-able to produce work done by refugee crafstmen, : 
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for instance stonework—admittedly not as beautiful as done in Agra— 
but that we are able to produce it again is something. We are able to 
produce Farukhabadi prints and Churries. Ferozabad Churrie wallas 
have come and we have been able to settle them and they are now able to 
produce glass bangles which are so popular amongst us. 


THREE-FOLD PURPOSE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


This is a great achievement and I do hope that we go ahead and do still 
better, because it is very necessary that cottage industries should be ~ 
produced, preserved and developed. They serve a three-fold purpose: 
First and foremost is the ascetic one. They supply an innate need of 
our nature, not only of those who use it but of those who make it. You 
have only to watch the faces of artisans and craftsmen at work to know 
that it is satisfying a very basic need of human beings. Look at the 
photograph of one of these old men doing painting on leather work, 
note the intentness, the Ср absorption on his face as he does his 
work, 

You will see the same expression of contentment in the faces of our 
potters, you will see the same look of absorption on the faces of our gold 
and silversmiths, and it is very important to preserve that. I have been 
in factories and have seen factory workers, but I have not seen that sort . 
of look on their faces. Besides which, our country is a country with an 
excess of labour, and it is absolutely necessary to have these hand-made 
goods to provide at least part time employment for our men to supplement 
their agricultural employment. In the village you have your potter, you 
have your hand-loom weaver, and they supply the village need, and it is 
very necessary that this should continue, otherwise the dislocation and 
upheaval would be terrible. Then comes the therapeutic use of these, 
for modern science has shown hand work is very healing. Wounded 
soldiers, shell-shock cases, are made to do hand work for healing purposes. 
Under the stress and the strain of modern life it is very necessary to have 
these healing powers amidst us; they give relaxation and while they are 
amongst us the danger of neurosis is much less, because of this countries 
that ceased to have them are re-introducing them. Highly mechanized 
industrialized countries like the United Kingdom, Canada and America 
are encouraging their handicrafts as a therapeutic necessity and are paying 
fantastic sums for pottery work. We should at least try to preserve 
ours before it gets into the realm of antiques. And the third is, and I am 
saying this because of my memory of the attitude of my men colleagues of 
the Artisans and Craftsmens Committee, it has got an economic value also. 
I know it is much easier and much simpler to provide bales of cotton and 
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bales of jute—you just order it, and there it is, and to provide handicrafts 
takes a lot of organization, and is difficult, but if properly organized and 
properly advertised and publicized, it will be a source of income to 
Pakistan. This is something in which we can compete with the others. 
We can never compete with industrialized countries in machine made 
things but we can compete in these wonderful hand-made things. Also 
any one who sees them cannct help but feel interested in Pakistan and as . 
such they have a publicity value. So whichever way we look at it, the 

preservation and development of cottage industries is of the greatest 
` value and I only hope that we will continue with the progress we have 
made and if this talk of mine has helped at all in stimulating vour interest 
PH consider myself fortunate and I hope that this exhibition which we 
have got in Selfridges will also serve the purpose of getting peopie in 
this country to take a greater interest in Pakistani arts and crafts; it would 
be of very great value if that happens. 


| 
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French Modernization Plans 
in ber., | 
Overseas Territories 


í 2 
METROPOLITAN FRANCE and her Overseas Territories are establishing а 
community in Africa, shaped by historical circumstances which have given . 
them common interests and ties that are at once political, Sm and, aa 
economic. x 
This association, which takes into account the World trend ad the pr 
constitution of great economic entities, must gradually lead the populations Й 
to enjoy a standard of living enabling them to share in the political; 
economic and social privileges of the free world xr to defend its civiliza- `” 
tion. : 
The great basic public works which France has а cozstructing, since. 
before the First World War, especially in the fields of transportation, . 
' communications and, social development, are a step in this direction.’ 
Another step is the ten-year Modernization and Equipment Plan drawn ` 
up by France in 1946 with a view to accelerating the individual develop- ~ 
ment of each territory in accordance with its special potentialii > within 
the over-all framework. | a 
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THE INTERNAL CONDITIONS FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT E 


Putting this ten-year plan into effect has confronted France with many 
psychological and technical problems, resulting from the determination 
of its authors to adapt the plan to such local conditions as the geographic 
and human factors upon which effective investment depends. 

These different factors of an internal nature were therefore studied 
before the plan was drawn up and are constantly being taken into con- 
sideration. Indeed, as scientific research is now a prerequisite for 
economic and social advancement in the underdeveloped countries, the 
research institutes in France and in the Overseas Territories had an 
important part to play in the origin of the plan. 

These internal factors which bear upon the Modernization and Equip- 
ment Plan and which explain, in certain Territories, the relatively slow 
rate of the first accomplishments are of two sorts: physical factors and 
human factors. 

Although Africa is rich. in potential hydroelectric energy and will 
eventually develop mineral reserves now under active prospection, it is 
relatively poor in edible plants. This fact partially accounts for the 
sparsity of the population, for its unequal distribution and undernourish- 
ment. Malnutrition, in turn, makes it more vulnerable to tropical 
disease and consequently less fit for the intensive effort demanded by 
modern productivity. | 

In spite of the railways, automobiles and airplanes now available, the 
natyral resources of Africa are expensive to exploit because of the vastness 
of the continent and the absence of continuous natural routes deep into 
the interior. 

Yet another problem is the very nature of the soil: it is fragile, deficient 
in fertilizing elements and its conservation presents problems. This 
makes the application of modern methods of cultivation, especially 
mechanization, extremely difficult. 

These unfavourable conditions were matched on the human level by a 
social, economic and political organization which, although adapted to 
primitive conditions, impeded the adoption of modern standards. Collect- 
ivism at the family and village level used to enclose the individual within 
a network of customary, community and moral rules. А traditionalism 
suspicious of all innovation resulted. This explains unexpected reactions 
on the part of the Africans and the resistance of certain tribal groups to 
the modern concepts of time, work, output and productivity and to an 
economy based on the profit motive. Although some individuals have 
displayed a remarkable ability to assimilate certain elements of modern 
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x: audias 'socio-religious. бао have sometimes practically anbuled | 


‘the effectiveness of Western. techniques i іп е African: envirorment. .. 
"Nevertheless, the economic and political influencé of the modern | 


E | ‘world has set in motion a rapid transformation of African society. `, New - 
ALS leaders are emerging, especially i im the cities, and increasingly i in the rural., 
.areas, as-ever larger: numbers of ‘students are being. sent to France, to m 
- 2 complete і their studies in Metropolitan universities. ME TAE 
. Therefore Metropolitan France has to co-ordinate; on the Шиа ievel, 
LE the- various aspects of her programme’ of nioderhizatior. „Тһе modern- . 
. -ization of the economic and political. structure of. the overseas. lands : ‘is’ 


thus coupled with .the economic and. social . education of the masses. - 
Where the all-important rural masses are concérned, апе structure - 


T could not take the place | of their time-honoured organization except by 
E grafting, on a renovated traditional framework, at least during the transi- . 
^." tion. period, economic, politicál and social institutions adapted to tle > 
s needs of progress. "This could be done’ ‘through the. re-organization’ or 


» creation of provident societies, co-operatives, ‘technical education centres, 


e agricultural credit agencies; “produce warranis and an increase in the - 





' number of rural: areas organized as cominunes, The. programme for: 
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.. ^, rural communes worked. out by the administration. of the Modernization 
E Plan, with the agreement of the. territorial assemblies, at the Ве time 
DA includes ай thése institutions. 


Mention must also be made, in French Central, A Africa’s 5 present stage: 
of economic development, of the precarious economic structure based on. 


...& few key products—mostly of agriculture or-mining—entirely dependent. 
77 Соп the price fluctuations оп the world ‘market. Indeed, peanuts, coffee, 
7 аһа cacao alone account for three quarters of the exports cf F-ench West ` 
Us -Africa.. Оп the other hand, the: high’ level of pricés of local products ‘on’ 
the-domestic and foreign. ‘Markets is dué to four principal c causes: higher. 


wage scales thari in“the neighbouring countries, which. are increased still’: 


, further by social security expenses resulting froni thé Application. of the 
‘Labour Code of Francé Overseas; output of local manpower, which is still: 


not up to standard; insufficient equipment for emergent industries; cost ` 


E: E: ш 80б for xong distance, which applies to. the: inland: ‘regions. 


‚ТИЕ TEN* YEAR’ PLAN FOR тнв! OVERSEAS: 
TERRITORIES ЕТЕР E 
У . ' ы Cae 


` The Succ Е of the plan, which was’ did up in conjunction ` 


| "with the:local assemblies, was clearly defined by. its authors: improvement: 


in {һе standard of living of the overseas population, based ona. steady. 
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modernize the basic infrastructure of the Territories, without which any 
over-all production effort is impossible. The first phase of the ten-year 
plan was concentrated on setting up this infrastructure, while the second 
phase, which began in 1954, stresses the production sector itself. 


RESULTS OF THE MODERNIZATION PLAN 


A series of measures designed to aid the. African consumer, as well as 
the Territories’ budding industries, have been introduced on the local 
level and on the broader level of the French Union. 

On the local level, in French West Africa for example, these measures 
included price reductions resulting in an increase in the purchasing power 
of the African consumers varying from 8 per cent to 18 per cent, according 
to the region, in a single year (September 1953—September 1954); а 
40 per cent decrease in railway rates benefiting the inhabitants of the 
inland regions; a 17 per cent drop in the cost of high-voltage power 
utilized by industry in Senegal (September 1954); the abolition of indirect 
taxation; and quality bonuses for cash crops (coffee and cacao). 

On the level of the French Union, the principal measures were: а 10 to 
20 per cent reduction in 1952 in the price of certain Metropolitan products 
imported into Black Africa (cement, steel products, flour, sugar) and a 
15 per cent increase on overseas products sold in Metropolitan France; 
reforms in the tariff system, based on the principle of reciprocal pre- 
ferential tariffs and on the tariff autonomy of each territory (October 14, 
1954); creation in the Overseas Territories of funds for stabilizing the 
prices of key products (October 14, 1954), and establishment in Metro- 
politan France of an equalization fund to guarantee these local funds 
(January 23, 1955); creation of two banks of issue, one in the Cameroons 
in French Equatorial Africa, the other in Togoland in French West 
Africa (January 20, 1955); participation of the provident societies and 
rural production groups in the drafting of the modernization programmes; 
and finally, encouragement of private investment—both French and 
foreign—especially since the Law of September 30, 1953, which guarantees 
the stability of special long-term (15-year) exemptions benefiting new 
companies considered essential to tbe economic development of the 
Overseas Territories. 

Between 1947 and 1953 overseas national income increased by 80 
per cent in the Cameroons, 68 per cent in French West Africa, 53 per cent 
in Madagascar and 41 per cent in French Equatorial Africa, as a result 
of improved agricultural production (cash crops, food and fibres, live- 
stock, forests and fish culture) and a rising industrial production (mining, 
power, food, and textiles). 
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“CASH CROPS E Щи 
In te of. price TE TR on the Wodd mire between 1951 aid 2 
1953, the improvement in the quality of export produc: s in the last ten: - 
`` -yeats has helpéd to a great extent in raising the. standard of living of the s 
African population. The key products are: ` 

. Cacao—French. Central Africa ranks third among world producers. 
The total output was. 153;000.tons in 1953, agaihst 94,640 tons in 1938, ~~ 

. and annual production is expected to increase by 40,020 tons between 


1952 and 1957. .Thé principal producers are the Ivory Coast (71,700 .: 


"tons in 1954, against 52,700 tons in 1938) and {һе Cameroons (65, 000 — 
. tons in 1954, against 31,000 tons in 1938). ‘Annual production of éacao — 
butter: averages 800 tons in the. Ivory Coast and 164 tons in the Cameroons. | - 
Coffee—French Central Africa ranks first among ‘African producers. i 
"Total | production was 160,000 tons in 1954; against 109,800 tons in 1953. 


ne The principal producers. are French West Africa (95,000: tons in 1954, ` 


СЯ ^ quality) between 1952 and 1957.- 


| ‘against 14,000 tons in: 1938), Madagascar (41, 500 tons in 1954), е 
Cameroons (11,400 tons in. 1954, against 4,250' tons in 4938). Annual 
- production is expected to increase by 48, ‚000 tons is (BO per ud of supetior D 


` Peanuts—The peanutcropt totalled 754,000 toni in 1954, of which 725,000 > 


tons were produced by French -West Africa, including 550,000 tons-in 


L^ Senegal. Since 1945, there'has been a 50 per cent tise in exports of shelled . . 
| peanuts, while exports of peanut oil have been multiplied by 15 (106,722 


tons in 1954). Between 1952 and 1957 the annual crop-is expected to: - 


ii increase by 100,000 tons. In _ Senegal, at Casamance ` (semi-private 


г sector) and Kaffrine (public sector), the practice ‘of mechanized farming- , 
by the local population has doubled the.income of entire villages, 
Palm Oil—Eight oil mills ware opened between October 1950 and April 


^-^ 1952 in the natural „palm groves of the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Togoland” | 


and the ‘Cameroons, with a total _production capacity of 18,000 ‘tons: 
Annual palm oil production was 9,525 tons in 1954, against 4,335 tons , 
the year before, and is expected. to rise by 35. ,000 tons between: 1332 and 
1957. ; : 
Bananas —Production for: export -was 180, 000 tons їп 1954, apia 
131.000 tons in 1952 and 91,000 tons in 1938, with an ‘increase of 50,000° : 


. :' tons in annual production expected from 4952: to 1957. The principal 


: ^ producers are Guinea (83,000 tons), the б (4, оо tons) ang the 
Ivory. Coast (21, 000 toris). -. 
А Pineapples—This recently introduced ‘crop is developing by. leaps and 


E . bounds: 1,560 tons of fruit juice were produced} in 1953 in the Ivôry 


= Coast and бшш: Guinea не, 766 tons of ee fruit in 1954, . 
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compared with 66 tons in 1938, while the Ivory Coast exported 236 tons 
in 1954, against 63 tons in 1938. 


FOOD CROPS 


The effort to develop production of local consumer goods has been 
concentrated on the expansion of areas under cultivation, the modern- 
ization of traditional crops, and the widespread use of selected seed. 
In addition to the peanut and palm crops, part of which are used as food 
by the local population, the principal food crops are as follows: 

Millet and Sorghum—Production was 2,500,000 tons in 1952-53, to 
be increased by 80 to 85,000 tons in 1957. 

Cassava—Two million tons were produced in 1952-53, with an expected 
increase of 370 to 400,000 tons by 1957. 

Rice (paddy)—Production reached 1,600,000 tons in 1952-53, with an 
estimated increase of 270,000 tons expected by 1957, owing to the extension 
of irrigated areas: 45,000 tons of paddy are produced by the Niger Office 
in the Sudan over an area of 100,000 acres, while in the Lake Alaotra 
region (Madagascar), 45,000 tons of paddy have been produced on 100,000 
acres of land irrigated since 1946. 

Corn—French West Africa produced 300,000 tons in 1952-53, with an 
increase of 40 to 50,000 tons in annual production expected in 1957. 

Potatoes—Production was 80,000 tons in 1952~53, and it is estimated 
that by 1957 the annual figure will have risen by 70,000 tons. 

Sugar Cane—By 1957 production is expected to reach 37,000 tons of 
crude sugar and 72,000 tons of refined sugar. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Research conducted at the Loudima Station in the Niari valley (French 
Equatorial Africa) by the “ Institute de Recherches pour le Coton ét les 
Textiles ” or Ікст (Research Institute for Cotton and Textiles) has resulted 
in the selection of more resistant and more productive varieties of cotton, 
a more diversified use of sisal, and the experimental cultivation of a 
substitute for jute, “urena lobata.” 

Cotton—TYotal production of cottonseed was 180,000 tons in 1954. 
The principal producers are French Equatorial Africa (114,000 tons in 
1954, including 71,000 tons in the Chad), French West Africa (47,580 
tons) and the Cameroons (16,000 tons). Production of cotton fibre was 
34,000 tons in 1952, against 16,000 tons in 1938; the annual output is 
expected to increase by 17,000 tons in dry-farming areas and 4,200 
tons in irrigated areas between 1952 and 1957. 
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ИА totalleé 185 500. ‘tons: dm 1954, аш? 7 000i in , 1938. 


-Thej principal producers are Madagascar (9,000 fons) and French Eua | 
' jal Africa (3,600 ‘tons). - A 6, 000-ton increase in, anneal production is x 
3 Spe between 1952 and BS. е ED, | ; : 
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у 5 « ur jr T 
- French Селка Africa has 140. milion; acres af. for&bt land: "The : 
principal wood producers” are. French Equatorial’ Africa (511, 000, tons 


т in 1954, against 258, 000 tons іп 1950, or 33 per cent of its teta! exports), 
ty the Cameroons, and the Territories of Guinea and the Ivè ary. Соазї п. 


French West: Africa. Production 'of okoumé rose. by 26 рег сепі іп. 


7 ? Gabon iri 1953-54." The manufacture of veneer and plywood, begun i in 
` "1950, reached: 14,000. tons in 1954, “most. of which came out of the giant. 

zl ~ factóry-at Port-Gentil in Gabon, at present. the largest i in “the world, and. 

o the Abidjan: APIR in ше ivory C Coast, SE 
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ы кө р “STOCK RAISING T. QE MEET 


"Moi: of French Central "Africa's 18 ‘million head M cattle and. 


E 22 million sheep are found їп the drier northern Stretches of the. tropical. 
"group of Territories and ^on the Àigh plateaus. f~ ‘Madagascar, out`of 





reach of-the tsetse. fly: About a hundred stock breeding stations: have. 
been set up and water supply points for livestock have: been Ceveloped i in 


des the, Chad, the northern Cameroons and the northern’, regions of. French, 


West Africa: Meat is now marketed extensively since it can be tads- ‚ 


:-рогїёй by air ‘to the large population centres‘and preserved i in. the шапу ; | 
2 cold-storage ‘Plants: which nave рер constructed. · К 
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- in Middle. Congo, at Pointe Noire (1,800 tons). Hatcheries have been. 

2 established to develop fishing in inland waters; first in-French Equatorial 

: ," Africa and. the Cameroons; and 1 more recently in. French MESE Africa 
and Madagascar. - коб ыле oe ы у. Sl =e * 
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Iron—Production of iron ore, which also started in 1952 in Guinea, 
soared from 300,000 tons in 1953 to 600,000 tons in 1954, and is expected 
to reach 2,500,000 tons by 1957. | 

Phosphates—The principal producer is Senegal (French West Africa), 
especially in the region of Thiés. Annual production, now totalling 
100,000 tons—part of which is treated at Lam Lam—is expected to reach 
a total of one million tons during the next few years in the Thiès, Pallo 
and Lam Lam areas. 

Diamonds—Total production was 370,000 carats in 1954, compared 
with 77,000 in 1938. The main producers are French West Africa 
(Guinea and the Ivory Coast) with 217,650 carats, and French Equatorial 
Africa (Ubangi, Middle Congo) with 152,529 carats. It is estimated that 
the output will reach 500,000 carats by 1957. 

Current Prospection—Lead and zinc in French Барона Africa 
(Niari region); manganese at Tiere in French West Africa; phosphates 
in Togoland and Dahomey and at Holle in Middle Congo; oil in Gabon 
and the Cameroons; uranium in Madagascar; gold at Poura in Upper 
Volta; diamonds in Gabon, etc. 


“ ELECTRIC POWER 


Between 1946 and 1954, total production of electricity in the French 
Overseas Territories as a whole rose from 75 to 325 million kwh, according 
to the report published by the General Commission of the Modernization 
Plan. Present hydroelectric equipment includes: the Edea Dam near 
Douala in the Cameroons, opened in June 1953; the “ Grandes Chuies ” 
in Guinea (French West Africa), put in service in December 1953; the 
Djoué Dam near Brazzaville (1953), and the Boali Dam near Bangui 
(1955), both in French Equatorial Africa; and hydroelectric installations 
at Mandraka and Tsiazompaniry in Madagascar (1956). 


MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


Industrial plants designed to meet local needs include food-processing 
plants (oil mills, flour mills, rice mills, sugar refineries), textile and garment 
factories (spinning, weaving and hosiery mills, shoe factories) and machine 
shops in the large ports. The cement industry is rapidly expanding 
(100,000 tons in 1954). "e 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The modernization and equipment programmes, necessarily of a` 
fragmentary character at the outset, were designed, however, to fulfill a 
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long-range political and economic objective: the organization of economic 
zones through a co-ordinated Сере of their аасы power E. 
ánd mining resources. - 1 

-At the same time, the. programmes took into account the need: to.. 
improve the standard of living of the African rural population, by ensuring ~ 
its more active participation in the development ‘of production. In ` 
- fact; the experiment of the-first four-year plan has. shown: that small . 


3 hydraulic- Works, for example, scattered throughout. ‘the bush, Would: 


js "production of food. crops: ECL 


. benefit the people of the interior much more than certain mechanized .: 
. projects: of intensive agricultural production. | That is why, since May . 
1955, it has been necessary to allocate one fifth! of the plan's credits to . 

small and middle-sized hydraulic projects designed to improve the local 


. In order to promote the development of the ат economic units, | 
which мі crown the modernization effort, the Commission for ‘the | 


: * Overseas Territories within the Equipment Plan has begun. study ofa series 


í péction, 


' of large-scale mining and hydroelectric: projects based on intensive goes Е 


, ~The opening, at the end of 1954, of the Edea Dam ‘on the Sanaga ‘River = 
. and of a hydroelectric plant with an-annual capacity of 160 million kwh 
1: —to bé raised to one billion kwh in 1958—has resulted-in the. development х 
of а large-scale aluminum: industry in the Cametoons. A: plant for the 

electrolysis of aluminum. has just béen built, with a productive capacity 





which will be raised from 6, 000° tons of. refined alüminum in 1957 to : 


45, 000- toñs: іп 1961. ^ ` ROUX . 
"Thé bauxite deposits of Kindia, Dabola, ana Boké i in Preach Gujnea | 

г (150 million tons) аге situated near the Konkouré basin, where the con- - 

'struction of the Souapiti and. Amaria Dams (hydroelectric potential of d 


: -five billion kwh) will permit an estimated annual production of 100. to 


‚ 250 thousand tons of aluminum, with the co-operation cf foreign рае 
capital (Canadian and Eüropean). Е 
` A Franco-American company-(C.0.M.I.L.0.G. and U. s. Steel).is КЕ 
ing. ‘the possibilities of the open-pit mining, in the region of. Franceville 
in Gabon, of manganese deposits estimated at 50 to 100 million tons of — 
- 50 per cént ore, with a possible annual production оѓ 500,000 tons. _ These 
deposits are not far from the Niari valley, ‘whose. varied agricultural 
resources are now being developed. "The projected Kouilou Dam in ` 
-Middle Congo (43 miles from Pointe. Noire), with a hydroelectric potential ` 
‘of eight billion kwh, would make it possible-to establish electro-metellur- . 
gical (manganese, aluminum) and chemical (Holle phosphates) indusiries. | 
“With the discovery in Mauritania of copper reserves totalling 27 million. . 
. tons and with most of the technical. problems of- prc ducton already ys 





solved by the Akjoujt plant, the annual output. of copper may reach 
20,000 tons. At Fort Gouraud, there are reserves of high-grade (over 65 
per cent) iron ore, estimated at 100 million tons, which can be mined in 
open pits at the rate of four million tons per year. 

In western Sudan, construction of the Goüina Dam, with a hydro- 
electric potential of two billion kwh, will permit the large-scale develop- 
ment of the Senegal valley and, eventually, the creation of a chemical 
industry based on the mining of phosphates in the Thiés region of Senegal. 

Manganese reserves estimated at 10 million tons of 50 per cent ore 
have been discovered at Ansongo in Sudan. They could result in the 
development of a ferro-manganese industry at Bamako (Sudan), to be 
made possible by the hydroelectric resources of Niandam, following the 
construction of the Fomi Dam in north-eastern Guinea. 

Two main zones of production constitute a great source of wealth for 
the island of Madagascar: the Lake Alaotra rice region in the northeast, 
now rapidly developing; and in the southeast, the Sakoa coal reserves, 
totalling 40 million tons. 

Large reserves of magnesium chloride could be exploited if an electric 
power station were built to utilize the difference in level between Assal 
Lake and the sea in French Somaliland. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE TRADE BALANCE 


After two hard years resulting from a decline in world prices, 1953 
was a year of recovery, marked by a 10 per cent increase in the value of 
exports from French Central Africa. The deficit in the trade balance 
with foreign countries was reduced by half. 'This recovery was even 
more pronounced in 1954, in both value and tonnage, with a definite 
rise in imports of consumer goods. 

The major cause of the lasting deficit in the trade balance of the Over- 
seas Territories is the vulnerability of their economic structure at their 
present stage of development, which is underlined by the fact that in 
French West Africa, for example, three key agricultural products account 
for three fourths of the total value of exports: peanuts (36 per cent), 
coffee (30 per cent), and cacao (15 percent). Closely dependent on the 
price fluctuations which occurred on the world market in 1951—52, the 
exports of thé Overseas Territories dropped in relative value though they 
increased in volume, especially in 1952. 

The deficit was also due in part to the public works undertaken during 
the first four-year plan, which required extensive imports of machinery 
and other capital goods paid for out of Metropolitan public funds 
These imports reached a peak in both tonnage and value in 1951 and 
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1952, depending on the Territory, thus increasing the trade deficit to a 
maximum in 1952. 

Once the large-scale public works were put into service at the end of the 
first four-year plan, i.e. in 1953, imports of heavy eqvipment declined. 
Imports of consumer goods had already been reduced as a result of the 
lower purchasing power caused by the 1952 drop i in world prices of export 
products. 

At the same time the volume of exports rose ander the impact of the 
equipment plan, which concentrated on improving the quality of export 
products such as cacao and coffee, and developing the processing indus- 
tries. Later, as a result of the excellent peanut'crop and higher cacao 
and coffee prices on the World market, exports increased i in value as well 
as in volume. 

Аз а consequence of these various factors, the year 1954 was marked 
by a new rise in imports of consumer goods, further evidence cf the general 
improvement in the standard of living of the ov erseas populations, which 
had resulted from a rising production. Even more significant was the 

.gradual reduction in the trade deficit of French Cen:ral Africa from 
$263-3 million in 1952 to $110-5 million іп 1954. 'Although Metropolitan 
France remains the principal supplier and customer of these Territories, 
whose trade balance in the franc area still shows a large deficit, increased 
production of key products has made it шашу for French Central’ 
Africa to seek various markets. — 

The trade deficit with the sterling area, now less than in 1953, is more 
than compensated for by a surplus with the dollar area, to which exports 
increased from 5-5 per cent of total sales іп 1953|to 20 per cent in 1954 
(from -17-1 per cent to 38-6 per cent in the case of French West Africa 
alone). French Central Africa's trade with the countries of the О.ЕЕ.С. 
rose in absolute value although it represents the |same proportion as in 
1953, that is 16 per cent ; lastly, in the franc area! itself, these Territories 
have shown a marked tendency to increase the share of their trade with 
non-Metropolitan countries, such as those of North Africa, 





| 
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Cyprus—The Turkish Case 


EvENTS in Cyprus still focus attention on what has come to be known as 
the “ Cyprus question," arising from the demand of a section of the 
Greek-speaking population of that island for “ Enosis " or union with 
Greece. | | 

The Greek Government, championing the claims of the Enosis move- 
ment, has raised the cry of the “ right” of self-determination for the 
people of Cyprus, which, in the last analysis, amounts to nothing less than 
a demand for the annexation of the island. This action of the Greek 
Government, supported by an inflammatory, irresponsible and, at times, 
gross propaganda campaign on the part of the State-controlled Athens 
radio, and also by terrorist activities on the island, has created an inter- 
national tension in the Eastern Mediterranean, which involves Turkey 
as well as Great Britain. 

Despite its deep concern over the fate of the Turkish minority in Cyprus, 
and over the future status of the island itself, the Turkish Government, 
in an endeavour to preserve Turco-Greek amity and co-operation from 
being undermined by this artificially created issue, has maintained an 
attitude of restraint in the face of these provocations, doing everything 
in its power to prevent any exacerbation of the situation. When, how- 
ever, the Greek Government went so far as to raise the question of 
“ self-determination " before the United Nations, in December, 1954, the 
Turkish Government, considering that. further reticence might entail 
serious consequences, decided to intervene in the dispute, thus emerging as 
a power with a profound interest in the destinies of the island of Cyprus. 

Addressing the Ninth Session of the Assembly, Ambassador Selim 
Sarper, the head of Turkey's Permanent Delegation to the Organization, 
declared that the Greek Government's interest in Cyprus could not be 
seriously and reasonably justified, and that not only was the Greek demand 
for self-determination devoid of juridical foundation, but also that its 
realization could never be compatible with fairness and equity. After 
debate, the General Assembly decided by an overwhelming majority 
not to consider further the item proposed by Greece. 

Not content with this decision, the Greek Government applied again 
in July, 1955, for the “ question" to be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations. When the matter came before the General Assembly 
late in September, Ambassador Sarper again rebutted the Greek argu- 
ments, pointing out that there had been no change in the circumstances 
that would warrant a reversal of the Assembly's previous decision. On 
this occasion, the General Assembly upheld a recommendation of the 
General Committee that the question should not be included in the agenda. 
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Meanwhile, as developments on the island and the 1 nhappy differences 
arising from the “Cyprus question" were imperiling the common 
defence of the whole region, the British Government issued in June, 1955, 
an invitation to the Turkish and Greek Governments to send representa- : 
-tives to confer with them in London on “political and defence questions 
which affect the Eastern Mediterranean, including Cyprus. ” The Tri- 
partite Conference resulting from this initiative орелей in London on 
August 29, 1955. 

Inan address delivered in Istanbul on the eve of the Turkish delegation’s 
departure for London, the Turkish Prime Minister, Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
said that a highly regrettable situation hac been creazed through impru- 
dence on the part of the Greek Government, but he hoped that reason 
and wisdom would soon prevail. 

At the Conference, the Turkish Government’s views were.clearly set 
forth to the representatives of the Britis: and Greek Governments by 
the then Acting Foreign Minister of Turkey, Mr. Fatin Rüstü Zoriu. 
As'is well known, the Conference was unable to reach agreement upon 
the future of Cyprus and was suspended on September 7. 

Terrorist activities, which had not ceased on the island during the 
Conference, were at once intensified. Noz only members of the security 
forces but many innocent bystanders too have sinc? suifered death or 
injury at the hands of Eoka, the underzround terrorist organization. 
Turks as well as Greeks have frequently been attacked, and Eoka has not 
scrupled to enlist school-children to perform its evil work. Not a few 
of its victims have been peaceable civilians who were attacked simply 
because they refused to join in its murderous campa:gn. One such was 
shot in church, in the middle of a service. And a G-eek Cypriot police- 
officer was murdered in a clinic while visiting his wife and new-born : 
daughter. It is indeed difficult for the orcinary man to recognize, in the 
cowardly butchers who perpetrated thes» crimes, the gallant patriots 

_whose cause is so eloquently pleaded by some English kberals. 

On his arrival in Cyprus in October, 1955, the new Governor, Sir 
John Harding, held a series of talks with Archbisho> Makarios, but to 
no purpose. Further talks and exchanges of letters, whick proved equally 
ineffective, took place from November, 1955, until the following February, 
1956. 

In the latter month, the British. Colonial Secretary. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
flew to the island for personal talks with tlie Archbishop, but was also 
unable to penetrate the brick wall of the Archbisiop’s intransigence. 
On March 9, by order of the Governor, Archbishop Makarios ‘was 
deported to the Seychelles, not, as Greek propagandists have proclaimed, 
because he would not accept the British Government's proposals, but 
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simply because of his deep complicity in terrorist activities—which was 
amply proved, even though it was not possible to institute criminal 
proceedings against him, since no Cypriot witness for the prosecution 
dared to testify against him in court. 

What is the background to all these happenings? In order to see it in 
its true perspective, it will be necessary to examine briefly the origins, airns 
and affiliations of the “ Enosis " movement, now campaigning under the 
slogan of *'self-determination " and using intimidation, violence and 
terrorism as its main weapons. 

Enosis is a dream which has been cherished by.the Greek Orthodox 
Church for over a century. At one time there was no popular support 
for the idea, but many Greeks with imperialist and neo-Hellenist ambitions 
have always been sympathetic towards it, for it is in keeping with the 
Megali Idea—the vision of a Greater Greece. 

The exponents of the Megali Idea see the Greeks as heirs of the 
Byzantine Empire, which they dream of re-creating by the acquisition of 
Western Asia Minor and particularly Eastern Thrace, including Istanbul. 
This fact, often referred to from the pulpit and over the Greek radio, is 
clearly set forth in the following extract from a letter by Sir Richmond 
Palmer (Governor of Cyprus from 1933 to 1939) on the subject of the 
. deportation of Makarios. It appeared in the Sunday Times of March 25, 
1956. 

* [ remain convinced that if people here and in America really under- 
stood the history and connotations of the word ‘ Enosis’ their views on 
the Cyprus problem as it now exists would be very definitely an unqualified 
approval of the somewhat tardy action taken by our Government. 

“ Enosis originally meant, and still in its proper connotation means, 
the ‘ restoration of the Empire of Byzantium,’ and a further dismantlement. 
of what was once called * The Turkish Empire’ including the liquidation 
of the Turkish conquests of both Constantinople and Cyprus. . .. (The) 
Turks, who have so far behaved with great moderation, deeply resent this 
Enosis ideal of their own downfall—and justifiably—and it may well lead 
to war between Greece and Turkey if the agitation continues." 

It is clear that this dangerous and anachronistic doctrine, which is 
largely to blame for the situation in Cyprus, must be eradicated if Turco- 
Greek friendship is to be sincere and lasting. No one wishes to re-open 
old wounds, but there are many millions of Turks and Greeks who can 
still remember the untold misery brought on their two nations by the 
last manifestation of the Megali Idea (the Greek adventure into Anatolia 
in 1919-22) and who have no wish for a repetition of such sufferings. 

It must also be borne in mind that certain historical events have played 
their part in changing the Enosis movement from the idealized memory 
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of oa R dió the iudicis conspiracy ‘that it is s to-day. . Diiting” | 


the First World War, for example, Britain offered ‘Cyprus to ‘Greece as. ап. 


| inducement to ‘fight on the, Allied sidé. And although the. offer’ ‘was. 


. refused, it stimulated a ‘certain interest in. the possibility of the island's. 
union, with Greece, thus raising the hopzs-of the. neo- -Hellenistš. From 
that time on, successive Greek Governments have become more and more 


obsessed with the idea of Enosis, giving every assistance (though not always . 


` overtly) to the Orthodox Church: in Cyprus in its attempt to: Hellenize J 


` the island. ' o n " 


When, after the ` бейи World War.. the Dodra Islands [em | 
Ё ‚ handed over to Greece with no objection. from Turkey, it became. almost. . 


a, certainty in Greek minds that Cypras might be won without any. 


difficulty or ‘political complication. With characteristic blindness, -the И 


Greeks did not: recognize that Turkish acquiescence was mainly’ due to: 


. the fact’ that the addition of a few more Greek Aegean islands to: ‘those’ А 


-already dominating the western approackés to Turkey did not materially | 


alter the strategic picture in that area: wkereas the transfer of Cyprus . 


‘to Greece would endanger the security of “wo of Turkey's main supply 


"ie! ports, Mersin and Iskenderun—-on whose: devélopment and modernization. е 


| she was (and still is) spendirig very large sums of money: 


> As a result ‘of this miscalculation by 1 tke-Greeks, the Enosis побел | 
: grew rapidly more aggressive and. violent. The Orthodox Church: їп > 
Cyprus, strongly supported by the above-mentioned elements: in Отеёбе, '. 
“г: ‚ intensified its efforts to make difficulties for Great Britain, and every 
| , advántage was taken óf. continued British tclerance. А 
И was at this stage that the Communists, with the ovine: purpose. of oe 


te creating international tension: in’ the Ezstern Méditezranean, took ‘the: 
| initiative both in’ Cyprus and in Greece, first advocating. autonomy: for | 
the island then’ joining the Enosis movement. Significantly, this change 


sos of policy occurred immediately’ after the inaugural conference of Ше. 
OM Cominform, held іп Warsaw in September, 1947, with the: purpose, 


‚ inter alia, of securing unity of action in Cyprus and Greece. 


‘Since 1948, the Orthodox Church and the Communists have: both: been g 


`` agitating for Enosis. ` The evidence is insuffcient to show Whether or ‘net 


_ their efforts are concerted—Archbishop Makarios is said to be an орроп-. . 
: ent of Communism—but there is food for thought in these. words.from ` 


гап article in the Daily Telegraph of January 4, 1956, by Major-General ` 


` Sir Edward Spears, formerly British Minister in the Levant: “Archbishop `, 
-. Makarios . = - belongs. to the Greek. Orthodox Church’-which, until the - 


advent of Cominunism, looked to Russia: for its inspiration ; and protection... 


The Bolshéviks cut off. the main source of financial eid, but old affections E 


e: die hard." ee ee NE M 





As а result of neo-Hellenist and Communist agitation, the “ Cyprus 
question " has eventually become a major factor in Greek internal politics, 
the various parties and factions vying with.each other to demonstrate 
their devotion to Enosis. The Greek Government, which has encouraged 
these developments all along, is now, therefore, in a position to make 
the excuse that the demand for Enosis is too strong to be ignored. It 
has become more and more deeply involved and is now giving every 
possible help and encouragement to the Enosists, including the terrorist 
wing of the movement. Furthermore, violent anti-British and anti- 
Turkish demonstrations have been permitted in Greece, with a consequent 
deterioration in her relations with both countries, to the detriment of 
common interests. . 

The regretted September incidents in Istanbul were an indication of 
the: Turkish people's feelings on this matter. They resulted directly 
from subversive activities, as well as from continued and deliberate 
provocation conducted mainly in Greece. Meanwhile Greece, as its 
present Cyprus policy shows, is the victim of an all-out propaganda 
offensive on the part of the Communists, whose aim is the dismantling 
of NATO's Eastern bastion. 

The Greek Government, instead of abjuring the movement, which is 
patently to the advantage of the enemy it is pledged to withstand, has in 
fact taken it to its heart—even going so far as to withdraw forces from 
NATO manceuvres and to absent itself from Council meetings of the Balkan 
Pact, in token of displeasure with Turkey. This irresponsible attitude 
on the part-of the Greek leaders is undoubtedly weakening NATO and 
endangering the security of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The consequence of all these developments has been to compel Turkey 
to become more articulate and to pursue a definite and active policy on 
Cyprus. But the present attitude of Turkey to the problem is not 
prompted by any territorial ambition; her “ National Pact" policy is 
based on a determination to abstain from outside adventures and to 
concentrate her energies on rebuilding her national home. This was 
the reason why Turkey refused the baits offered her during the Second 
World War, and another reason why she made no personal claims on the 
Dodecanese when they were abandoned by Italy and ceded to Greece. 
Furthermore, she would only lay claim to Cyprus now in the event of 
Great Britain relinquishing her sovereignty over the island, mainly for 
strategic reasons. 

Turkey's restraint in this matter has been interpreted in certain quarters 
as evidence of a lack of interest on her part with regard to Cyprus. But 
as the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. Lennox-Boyd, said in the House 
of Commons оп May 2, 1956 “... One of the most frightful causes of 
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"misunderstanding: and ignorance about. the entire [Cyprus] matter’ in 


- Britain and elsewhere has been a lack of knowledge of the Turkish attitude, . . 
of Turkish feeling, and the proximity of Cyprus to the Turkish main-. . 


land.” That is why the.Turkish Government has now found it imperative ` 
to’ stress in its declarations the numerous and weighty reasons, why ^ 
| Turkey demands a special say in the future of the island if any alteration 
in its status is contemplated. The island’s geographical position, its . 
: close historical links with „Asia Minor, international treaties, and the’ 
military and strategic requirements not only of Turkey but of the whole `. 
, Eastern Mediterranean—all . these ` factors place Turkey in'a unique. 
position of concern over the future status of Cyprus. -And an analysis u 
^of thése factors shows beyond dispute tha: the Greek claims on е’. 
‘island, however specious they may Бе, аге devoid-ofsericusjustification. — '. 
. - -Cyprus, forty miles from the Turkish ccas-, is virtually a prolongation `` 
. of Anatolia, and is.in the closest geographical and geophysical relationship : 
with the mainland. There is no kind of geographical connexion between ` 
Cyprus and Greece, sevén hundred. miles away. Annexaticn. of. Cyprus 
' by the latter would create an anomaly as absurd as that of, say, Spanish ` 
sovereignty over the Isle of Man. Апа, as will be seen, the intimate 
geographical connexion between Turkey. anc Cyprus has an important Ў 
bearing on Turkey's defence. 
- Turkey’ s historical association with Cyprus is also a close one. -Certain- 
ly it is not difficult to dispose of the Greek.claim that ‘Cyprus is. a Greek 
. island., The primitive population of the island came from Asia Minor 
` and Northern- Syria.. The only Classical Greek evidence on the subject - 
is in Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, where the King of Argos mentions the 
' Cypriots in the same breath as the Egyptians and Indians, as aliens. 
From the beginning of the island’s known history in the sixth century B.C, . 
, Cyprus belonged in turn to Egypt, Assyria, Egypt again, Persie, Macedon, 
` Коше and Byzantium. .The later history of Cyprus continues with its. 
conquest in 1191 by Richard Coeur de Lion, who sold іг to the Knights. ` 


' * Templar: It was thereafter ruled successively by the Lusignans, the . 


Genoese and the Venetians; under whose control it remained until 1571, 
when it was conquered by the Ottomàn Empire, И 
' Turkish гше lasted until June 4, 1878, when Disraeli, “in oda to 
enable England to make necessary provision for executing her engagé- 
ments" to- defend Asia Minor from Russian aggression, obtained the 
‘Sultan’s ‘consent “to assign the Island of. Crprus to be occupied and 


`- administered by England." . Much of the islaad’s subsequent history is . ` 


explained by the provisional nature of this compact. - Though it was under 
British- administration from 1878, Cyprus continued to be an integral 
: part of Turkey down to 1914, when.it was annexed by Great Britain. ^ 
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It was only at the Lausanne Conference in 1923 that Turkey finally agreed 
to recognize this situation. 

It will be seen that Cyprus was never administered Em Athens and 
was indeed never in any sense a Greek island. АП through history its 
fortunes have been bound up with those of the Anatolian peninsula, 
and during the three centuries from 1571 to 1878 Cyprus was on the 
same footing as Antalya, Konya, or any other Turkish province. 

From the juridical point of view, also, Greece has no justification for 
making any claim on Cyprus. As has been indicated, the present status 
of the island is founded оп the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1878 and the 
Treaty of Lausanne. By the former, Turkey voluntarily relinquished her 
administration over the island; by the latter, full sovereignty devolved 
finally on Great Britain, an agreement to which Greece was a signatory. 
If the principles of law are to govern international life, treaties cannot 
be lightly set aside. Turkey, also a signatory to the Treaty of Lausanne, 
respects her international obligations and observes the contracts to which 
she is a party. And she expects other Governments to do the same. 
Any demand, therefore, to reconsider the future of Cyprus, would be 
tantamount to seeking the revision of the Treaty of Lausanne. And any 
tampering with this Treaty, which was the foundation of a new political 
constellation and system of security, would inevitably create a number 
of serious problems. It would entitle Turkey not only to insist that 
Cyprus revert to the status it held prior to the date when she waived her 
rights in favour of Great Britain, but also to put forward certain other 
demands which, in obedience to the Lausanne Treaty and for the sake of 
international amity, she has hitherto refrained from making. ‘There 
are a myriad Greek-held islands within sight of Turkey’s western beaches. 
Imagine the position of Portsmouth with the Isle of Wight in foreign hands, 
and then consider on the map the position of Izmir in relation to Chios and 
Lesbos. 

On March 14, 1956, the British Prime Minister told the House of 
Commons :—“ It is not surprising that Turkey should take the view that 
if changes are to be made in the status of Cyprus she, too, has a right to 
ask for other modifications in the Treaty of Lausanne by which she ceded 
Cyprus to us. For that reason I have never felt and I do not believe now, 
that Cyprus is an Anglo-Greek question or can ever be treated as such. 
To attempt to deny it is to.deny the map. It is equally unrealistic to 
lecture Turkey as to the view she ought to take about an island no farther 
from her coast than is the Isle of Man from us." 

The Turkish attitude has sometimes been misunderstood as being the 
product solely of an anxiety on behalf of the Cypriot Turks which, it may 
be thought, could be allayed by Greek guarantees of equal treatment. 
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This еи dod ш БЇ шй 18 T &sily dispelled: But Turkey’ S ў i 


` , òver-riding concern with Cyprus is that because of its position overlooking. . 


thé.southern ports of Anatolia, the island controls Turkey’s vital strategic · 
approaches and is consequently of fundamen:al importance to her security. 

Alréady blockaded by.Greek: islands in the Aegean, Turkey. must: keep | 
open her harbours of Antalya, Mersin anc’ Iskenderun. If these were `. 
' threaténed by Cyprus’s passing into potentially, hostile hands, not only. , 
would Turkey's security, be jeopardized, but~the entire “southern sector: - 
of NATO would be endangered. In. the wcrds. of the Turkish Foreign : Ё 
'Мїйїзїег at the Tripartite Conference; “ "WLoever. controls this island і · 


ina position to: control these Turkish ports." ‘If the power that ‘controls. ` 
* this island is also in,control.of the Aegean. Islands, it will have effectively Qm 


surrounded Turkey. No country . should be allowed to leave-her.entire — 
А ' security at the mercy -of any опе country, no matter. how. great a- ine А 


sand ally the latter may be.” 


Sir Anthony Eden, in the p of his Eod бой, which ` we have М: 
‘already, quoted, said -this: . “ Cyprus, in ‘truth, commands the curve ОЁ. 


К Turkey’s southern shore, and if ever the island were in the possession оѓ. a 


f country with a system of кеш unfrisndly | to het; the. wonkequcnces E 


^: to Turkey would be fatal." - | 
`- v . The slogan with which Енот аге now v бай support, ‘and which E 
db Greek - Government has adopted, is ‘‘Self-determination.” ^ This .. 


slogan i is the chief argument ‘advanced, on à the one hand; by those who ` 


`7 „try to ignore Turkey's vital interest in the island, and, on the other hand, - | 
^ Љу those who are'ünaware of the peculiar nature of neo-Hellenist ambitions." ` 
` Even outside Greece there are people who, whi:e seeing the inadmissibility, - 


on historical, geographical and strategic. grounds, of the Greek claims, | 


NX «still consider that weight should be given to the argument from sentiment: 
Ж ifthe ‘Greek-speaking Cypriots passionately believe - themselves , to be. ` 


.Greeks, surely they are Greeks?. Whether. this argument has any general 
validity ‘is a question outside the: scope of: our discussion; those who 
' “remember its exploitation by Hitler before his annexation of the Sudeten- - 
land may beg leave to doubt it. . But certainly the implications of this; . 
doctrine for the present instance are of a gravity that cannot be overstated. . 
. ` Itis true that the principle of self-determination may serve. the highest = 

Humanitarian ideals, but it may, as when preached by the Nazis, serve the ; 


most evil purposes. In the years. 1861-1865, the United States of América’: - 
i fought one of.the bloodiest wars in history to deny. the right of self:deter- - . 


` mination to the Southern States, and who will now say that: they were ^ 
1 wron$?. A writer in Punch (August 31, 1955) defines self- determination: - 
. as “ The. right of a people to vote: itself into slavery 100 years after it has | 
been. freed from it,” 2 a continues :-“ юш in self-determination ^^ 
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have been practised most successfully on peoples who are illiterate and 
can therefore be persuaded to vote for what they cannot understand.” 

In the first place, the common assumption that all the Greek-speaking 
Cypriots want Enosis is supported by little real evidence. The much- 
publicized plebiscite of January, 1950, in which over 95 per cent of them 
are claimed to have voted for “ Enosis with Greece the Motherland,” 
was conducted by open ballot in the churches, among a pious people 
schooled in obedience to their spiritual leaders, and with the threat of 
ex-communication to spur on the unwilling. 

But supposing we accept. the improbable assertion that all the Greek- 
speaking Cypriots want Enosis, and supposing that we regard the present 
campaign of terrorism and slaughter as proof of their political maturity, 
what value are we to attach to their wishes in the present instance? They 
can be conceded only if we set aside the political experience of the last 
hundred years and dismiss the consensus of international jurists: that 
the principle is not one which can be applied indiscriminately without 
grave risks, and that it cannot take precedence over such a factor as a 
country’s security. In the case of Cyprus, the application of the principle 
of self-determination clashes both with Great Britain’s right of sovereignty, 
derived from the Treaty of Lausanne, and with Turkey’s right to ensure 
her own security. 

If the principle were to be applied to Cyprus, insoluble difficulties 
would arise. An analysis of the population of the island shows that out 
of 500,000 persons, 120,000 are of Turkish origin. They are descended 
from the 30,000 Anatolian settlers introduced by the Ottomans shortly 
after they occupied Cyprus in 1571. They speak pure Turkish. The 
Greek-speaking majority numbers 370,000, for the most part descendants 
of the earliest inhabitants of the island and Ionian colonists. It is clear, 
therefore, that the application of self-determination would necessarily 
mean the domination of the Turks by the Greeks. And is it not the 
antithesis of the ideal of self-determination to place one community 
under the heel of another? 

Ап examination of the implications of *' self-determination for Cyprus ” 
suggests that, besides causing injustice, it might have disastrous results 
upon Mediterranean security in general, for there is an obvious possibility 
that it would eventually lead to Communist control of the island. Com- 
munism in Cyprus is well organized and headed by Moscow-trained 
leaders. It is a strong movement and has already won control of three 
of the chief municipal councils and several smaller ones. In the municipal 
elections held in May, 1949, approximately 40 per cent of the electorate 
voted Communist. During the House of. Commons debate on Cyprus 
of December 5, 1955, more than one member quoted recent conversations 
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КЕИ Communist feadérs i in Сурт; d when asked diy they favoured! E 


union with Greece, which would inevitably lead to their own imprison- 
ment, had replied that they. iritended to do their utmost, after Enosis, to 5 


| | change the Government of Athens! - .. 


* Quite apart from their plans for.the- future of Cyprus and of Greece, 


. the Communists—and the- Communists alone—have already gained а, 
. ‘great deal from the Enosis agitation and the resultant dissension among . 
' the NATO. powers. "But іп case the reader should imagine that Turkey . 
is using the “ Communist bogey " to frighten him, here is another passage . 
. froni Sir Anthony Eden's Commons speech of March 14, 1956: * The. 
. House may have rioticed that the other йау the Greek Prime Minister - 
‘explained that the failure to settle the Cyprus question would bring . 


Greece under the danger of Communism. Ву saying that, the Greek - 
Prime Minister is really furnishing the. most powerful argument against y 


the transfer of’ sovereignty to "Greece. "That.is in Turkish minds too, 


as well I know." 
The Enosists’ statement of. their case is that four-fifths of the popülation 


of. Cyprus want to belong to Greece. Eüt Cyprus is not suspended i in | 


- space, nor is it anywhere near Greece. ‘The realistic attitude is this: 
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' fewer than 370,000 non-Turks, who. live on an island extension ofthe 
"Turkish mainland, wish to transfer that island to the sovereignty of a ` 


power potentially hostile to their 24 million neighbours. The Turkish - 
Government cannot and will not permit this to happen. Self-determina- à 


‚ tion is for nations, not for “ pocket majorities.” 


In any case, recent statistics of emigraticn from Сурга suggest ihat. 
the desire for Enosis may in fact be little different from the Irish American's - 


dreàms of Killarney. In the two years 1953-54, 4,950 Cypriots came to 
the United Kingdom, 892 went to otter Commonwealth countries, . - 


195 went to America and only 10 went to G-eece. In the first eight months 


> of 1955; about 2,600 Cypriots came to the United Kingdom, 728 went їо, 
. the Commonwealth, and аро 70 went.to пан Not one went to Е 
Greece.* ` PE 


Turkey is not opposed to the idea of self- deao on the бойга). 


she.has affixed her signature to the United Nations Charter, wherein the 


principle is enshrined, Butshe will not see it become a source of injustice _ 


^ and discord. . Neither will she allow it to jeopardize her own security: 


And itis obvious that such would be the results of its application to Cyprus. ` 
Again, Turkey does not oppose the conception. of self-government for - 


Cyprus, put forward by. ће British Government. It is nevertheless clear 
‘that this cannot кешеп e return of ‘Peaceful conditions 4 to the island. 


* The most recent re are, even more. Siihen: Between Загизгу, `1955 and pen 1956, over 7) 000 Е 
‘people left Cyprus. Of these 5,700 c came to Britain and only one went to Greece. i Е 


The safeguarding of the lives and property of the people of Cyprus must 
take priority over the triumph of vague principles, and when lawlessness 
has been put down there must be a period of stability and calm in which 
animosities can be forgotten. Even then, the principle of self-government 
demands that the Turkish community should participate fully in the central 
and local government of the island, enjoying equal rights with the rest of 
the population. It would be a travesty of self-government to create a 
new minority problem, with the Turks reduced to a position of inferiority 
under a people from whom they differ so diametrically. If self-govern- 
ment is to come to Cyprus, it cannot come by the application of convential 
principles of democracy. Some special formula, suited to the peculiar 
circumstances, will have to be worked out. And this, in the firm opinion 
of the Turkish Government, must include the granting of equal rights to 
the Turkish and Greek communities. Otherwise the antagonism already 
aroused between the two races would undoubtedly be heightened, which 
could lead only to civil war on the island, and ultimately to a rupture 
between Turkey and Greece. 

The criticism is sometimes heard that Turkey, desiring to maintain the 
status quo in Cyprus, is lending her support to British colonialism. This 
view, which is unjust to Britain no less than to Turkey, was disposed. of 
by Mr. Kóprülü, when Turkish Foreign Minister, in his address to the 
Grand National Assembly on February 29, 1956. Не said: “ We have 
always been opposed to colonialism. But we could never allow this 
fact to be exploited for extraneous political ends. "The fact that Cyprus 
is a British colony will ensure, not the realization of Enosis, but a pro- 
gressive march—always within the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne— 
towards that degree of administrative development which is compatible 
with the status of its people. And the British have agreed to this. 

* How can Cyprus be compared with a country whose people have been 
unanimous in their demands for a particular form of independence? 
In the atmosphere of terrorism and physical pressure that to-day prevails 
in Cyprus, only the Turkish community can openly and boldly express 
its opinion. Of the remainder, many are the Communists, whose secret 
aims are known, and the Orthodox community, under pressure from 
Makarios, who abuses his religious office. And there are also people 
of other faiths who dare not raise their voices because of the smallness 
of their numbers. Therefore Cyprus to-day is in no condition to express 
her wishes as a homogeneous whole—as, for instance, Malta can. And 
as long as such a state of affairs опий, any talk of colonialism is 
sheer sophistry.” 

Turkey’s policy may Е with that of one or another of her allies, 
on this or that point, but it remains purely Turkish. It is based on the 
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realities of tlie present, Eastern’ Medierne o ‘and, at ‘all mes i 


7. onthe perpetual requirements’ of the security of the Turkish homeland.- 


‘These. requirements take precedence over the demands: expressed in һе. 
name of the Greek “ pocket majority " in. Сур. by their compromised т 
апа self-appointed leaders. 
That is why Turkey will never agree to 5 application і in Cyprus. of 
. self-determination, or of any kind of. self-government that pavés the way - 
' ' to self-determination and the eventual annexation of the island to:Greece. · 
‚Мо Turkish’ Government.will ever allow the security ofthe. 24 million 
‘people for whom it is responsible, to be placed i in jeopardy at the wish; = 
real or alleged, of 370,000 Cypriots; Nor is it possible Zor Turkey to | 


^.^ condone the oppression of the Turkish community on tae island; to do so . 


` “would be to invite disaster. . 
The whole Turkish people applauded H.M. Kine. Paul. of Greece СРЕ 


m during. his State visit to Turkey in June, 1952, he spoke of the complete ` 


reconciliation that. had taken place between ‘the. two countries after. - 
'centuries of dispute, апа . described their new-found. friendship asa .. 
demonstration. ‘of. * political maturity rarely matched anywhere in-the - 


| : world.". It will be a tragedy,. therefore, if the "Cyprus question,” which =- 


is not of Turkey's making, i is állowed to menace ary further the friendship 
between: the two nations as well as the stability of Ше Eastern Mediter- ` 
тапеап, | Е, 
‘The’ primary responsibility for: the present säd id highly: explosive | 
situation’ mist be laid squarely at the door of the Greek Orthodox Church `- 
in Cyprus, which, ‘after nearly 400 years of: suppfession under the . 
Lusignans, the Genoese and the Venetians. was restored and given freedom ` 


К of worship by the Turks, and which has not ceased, in recent times, to 


indulge in political agitation against its benefactors. This agitation has. 


AS been fostered and: exploited by the Neo-He:lenists of Greece. - 


: The: official declarations of the Turkish Government at the. various 
stages of. the Cyprus dispute will be found reprinted: in: ' this pamphlet. 
"Their content may be sumnied up in these words :—* Self- determination” 

_ is a parrot-cry which hides the Greek Government’s desire to annexe. 
the island. _. This Turkey cannot permit, rot only in the interests of thé. 


s '. Turkish Cypriots; -but primarily. for. the sake of the security of Turkey, © 
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herself and that of her partners in NATO. To self-govérnment with adé- 
'" quate ‘guarantees: and: safeguards to ensure that the Turk:sh Cypriots - : 
do. not. thereby become. second-class citizens, Turkey is not in principle. 

opposed. But there is one paramount condition: this self- -government si 
must involve no possibility of the island’s ever passing into the possession 
"of Greece. . If ever Great Britain should^wish to abandon her Tespon- 
sibilities towards the island, it is Е Tuer (with or "without an exchange. 
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of populations and the necessary financial adjustments) that sovereignty 
should revert, by reasons of historical ties, international treaties and the 
requirements both of Turkey’s security and of the security of the free 
world. | 

It is as well that this be clearly understood, in Great Britain and else- 
where. If it is not, the consequences will not be on Turkey’s head. No 
political party in Turkey and no Turkish statesmen could possibly 
make concessions which ran contrary to the deeply felt and repeatedly 
expressed concern of the Turkish people over Cyprus. Nor could any one 
prophesy what tragic and far-reaching consequences might result from 
an attempt to do so.  _ 

As Mr. Adnan Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister, said recently, 
in connexion with Britain’s reported proposal to grant self-determination 
to the Cypriots within a specified time: “ The surrender by Britain 
of her sovereignty over Cyprus is likely to result in the destruction of 
NATO’s whole defence system in the Mediterranean. 

“о. It must be clearly understood that a change of sovereignty over 
Cyprus could not be regarded by Turkey as an isolated phenomenon. 
It would involve a re-examination of many clauses in the Treaty of 
Lausanne, dealing with an area in which minority problems are very 
widespread. ; 

*...lthink that people sometimes lose sight of two things. First, 
that it is the Greeks who are trying to upset treaties which they themselves 
have signed, not the Turks. And secondly, that Greece is not alone in 
possessing a public opinion (which in this case has been artificially in- 
flamed). There is also a public opinion in Turkey, which, over the Cyprus 
question, is unanimous and determined.” 





Problems of Bahasa Indonesia 
By Dr. MOERDOWO 


LANGUAGE is one of the most important manifestations of the culture 
of a nation. It is, above all, the means of establishing contact one with 
another. Thoughts, wishes and feelings are conveyed by language for 
it is the medium of everyday transactions, of conversation, of corres- 
pondence—both formal and informal—and of instruction. Its import- 
ance is obvious in education, in the passing of information from a Govern- 
ment to its people, and in the expression of the moods and feelings of 
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: the writer in poetry and belles-lettres. Indeed the development: of а 
nation’s literature reflects the development of thought and ideas in the 
. life of its people. In modern life, language has become even more im- 

. portant with the accent on the Press y Films aad Radio as à means of keep: ; 
ing the World informed. | | 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a young country such as indigenas 
should appreciate the role played by language and іћа the people and : 
Government should understand the development of their own language .- 
and recognize its problems. The Bahasa “ndonesia is the Indonesian 

language, but what in fact does this mean? . 

A great poet, scholar, and lawyer, Mr. Sutan Takdir Alisjahbana, has - 
said that the Bàhasa. Indonesia is the language of communication,. of 
speech and writing; which was developed centuries ago in South East 


Asia, and which аї the time of the nationalist moverent among the . 


Indonesian people in the twentieth century, was consciously and of 
definite purpose, chosen and adopted as the scle official laaguage through- 
out the Republic of Indonesia. He maintains that this Bahasa Indonesia 
is based on the Melayu language, but that it is adapted to the needs of 


"а contemporary society and the developing and expanding life of the 


Republic. But is this definition in fact true? 
A study of pre-history proves that two waves of immigrants spread down 
- from what is now called Siam, Indo-China, and Yunnar. (South China) 
into the Archipelago. The first wave, known as the Froto-Malayans, 
swarmed down in about 3,000 в.с. and were fcllowed by the second wave, 
the Deutero-Malayans in about 300-200 в.с. ; 
The Proto-Malayans were the mother race of the Austronesian people | 
who extended from Madagascar.in the West to the Faste- Islands in the 
. East, and from Taiwan or Formosa in the Ncrth to New Zealand in the 
South. 
Their е was the Malayan Polynesien Austronesian while this 
. group of languages also contains the Indonesiaa languages and, according 
to W. Schmidt (“ Sprachfamilie und Sprachkreise der Erde "—Heidelberg 
1926), the Polinesian, Melanesian and Micrcnesian languages as well. 
Schmidt maintains that the Indonesian language group consists of the. 
.Tavorlang in Formosa, the Tagalog in the Pailippinnes, the Tondano, 
Tembulu and Tonsea in: Minahassa, the languages of the Dajak in Kali- 
mantan (the Kajan, Busang and Ngadjudju tribes), the Toredja and other 
languages in Sulawesi, the Javanese, Sunda and Madurese languages in 
Java; Melayu, Batak, Atjeh, Minangkabau, Nias, and Lamrong languages 
in Sumatra; the languages of the lesser Sunda islands of Bali, Lombok, 
Timor, Roti, Sumba, Sumbawa, and Bima; the .anguages cf the Moluccas 
and the Alifuru; while the group also includes the Malagasi language of 
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Madagascar, the Tjam of Indo-China and the Mon Khmer, Munda, and 
Santali languages of India. 

The culture of the Proto-Malayans cannot be characterized as that of 
the Bronze Age merely because of the discovery of iron works. The 
people had a knowledge of astronomy, of mathematics and of navigation. 
They had domesticated the ox and buffalo and learned wet rice cultivation. 
And Professor Krom would add the Wayang, Gamelan Orchestra and 
batik work to the list of their accomplishments. Another interesting 
characteristic was the association of megaliths with their religion. 

In such a vast area, local diversities of culture are inevitable, but even 
so, when Chinese traders came, they found a coherent idea of cultural 
unity of region already in existence—the K‘un—lun—and they give an 
overall picture of cultural and linguistic unity in the Indonesian area. 

During the period of the greatest Hindu penetration of the islands, it 
seems that the Malay language had already spread to several parts of 
Indonesia. Such seventh century inscriptions as those found at Kota 
Kapur at Bangka (A.D. 686), the inscription of Karang Brahi at Djambi, 
Sumatra, Kedukan Bukit (A.D. 683) and the Talang Tuwa inscriptions in 
Palembang—all support such a theory. These are all written in Old 
Malay and the language has obviously been influenced by the Sanskrit 
of India. Evidence seems to point to the fact that these inscriptions were 
made during the Melayu and Criwidjaja kingdoms of Sumatra. 

The Criwidjaja has been called one of the most powerful island empires 
(vide Hall “ South East Asia "). It dominated the politics and trade of 
the whole of the Western part of the Archipelago. The Old Malay 
language was used as a medium of trade, especially in the coastal areas. 

When Islam came to Indonesia, its adherents used this Malay language 
as a vehicle for the propagation of the faith, and with the development of 
Malacca as the central trading port of South East Asia, Malay became of 
even greater importance as the main means of contact throughout the 
Archipelago even as far as the Moluccas. 

The conquest of Malacca by the Portuguese in 1522 and its subsequent 
development as a centre of the spice trade, made no difference to the 
increasing use made of Malay, for the Portugeuse continued to use it 
as a means of making contact with the native inhabitants and there is a 
vocabulary of Malay terms which was compiled by Pigafetta still extant. 

The Dutch East Indian Company and later the Dutch Government 
itself continued to make use of Malay, as did the Christian missionaries 
and a translation of the Holy Bible into Malay was made in 1701. 

It can thus be seen that a universal language had developed, not in its 
original purity, but one whose terms and idioms had been freely borrowed 
from the regional languages and from Chinese, Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, 
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Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch. We can distinguish among the Higher 
Malay, the Lower Malay, the market Malay, the Amton Malay, and the 
Djakarta Malay. All have their own peculiarities and individual idiom, 
but each is understood by the other for Malay was the lingua franca 
throughout the Archipelago. 

It was nevertheless part of the Dutch policy to impose and transmit 
their own aims and culture by means of the Dutch lenguage which was 
used as the official tongue in the schools anc universities to such an extent 
that even Indonesian poets wrote in Dutch. 

But Indonesia was not isolated from the development of nationalism 
in the Far East and the people of the country began to interest themselves 
in the nationalist movement. The younger intellectuals- and students 
formed the “ Young Java" and “ Young Sumatra" Associations and 
other groups were founded on the same lines. They ccnsciously used the 
Melayu language as well-as Dutch at ther conferences. Melayu was 
also used in their verses and poems. At that time Melayu was not yet 
recognized as the Indonesian language, sc that a pcet from Sumatra 
could write about his country as “ Sumatra " and sav» that the Melayu 
language was that of Sumatra. ‘Thus in the twenties many other writers 
and poets used Melayu in their works. 

The national movement, although still embryoni, grew stronger 
every day until at the Congress of-Indonesa Muda (Young Indonesia), 
28th October, 1928, its members took a solemn oath swearing that the 
younger generation of Indonesians recognized only one country— 
Indonesia—one people—Indonesian—one nationality—Indonesian—and 
one language—Bahasa Indonesia. 

It is interesting to note that at this time, no menticn is made of the 
Malay language, but that with intent the members of tte Congress adopt 
and proclaim the Bahasa Indonesia as the national lanzuage. This new 
adopted language is based on the Malay tongue but adapted to the needs 
and development of the Indonesia of to-day and is quite distinct from the 
Malay language. The Nationalists based the Bahasa Indonesia on Malay 
so that it would be easy to learn and simple to express, and also because: 
itis democratic. Unlike other Indonesian languages, it в used and under- 
stood by all classes and does not have that stratification cf expression such 
as is found in High and Low Javanese corresponding to the higher and 
lower classes. 

Yet despite these linguistic movements, the Dutch continued to give 
preference to their own language and Dutch was still necessary as a 
requirement for higher education, for the filling of government posts and 
all the better jobs in Indonesia. But Bahasa Indonesia was used by 
the young nationalists in their conferences and mass meetings and by a 
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few newspapers. The younger intellectuals wrote in Bahasa Indonesia, 
but many of the established men of letters continued to use the Dutch 
language. The young writers, however, joined together in an association 
called Pudjanggar Baru in order to make the language more familiar to 
the public and their magazine “ Pudjangga Baru ” (“ The Young Writer ”) 
succeeded in this. The Balai Pustaka, a Dutch Government Publishing 
House, put out several books in the different languages of Indonesia as 
well as in the Malay language, but much of the work of poets and writers 
could not be published owing to the censorship exercised by the Author- 
ities. 

The Japanese occupation during the Second World War led to the 
abolition of the Dutch language in the community, and it was not per- 
mitted in speech or writing. АП the official administration, the Press 
and Radio were carried on in the Bahasa Indonesia. Government 
posters appeared exhorting officials to “ Use Bahasa Indonesia!" but 
this was not as simple as might appear. Those occupying positions of 
any consequence had, of course, received a Dutch education and they 
naturally found great difficulty in adapting themselves to the use of 
Bahasa Indonesia. Conditions were chaotic for a time and eventually 
a committee was formed to examine such problems as interpretation and 
an attempt was made to systematize the language, standardize grammar, 
syntax, and terms. Within a short period the use of Bahasa Indonesia 
was obligatory in the schools and was used in the Press and on the Radio 
and at all official conferences as well as for Government regulations. 

When the atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and during the sub- 
sequent confusion of the Japanese, the President and Vice-President 
proclaimed the independence of the Republic of Indonesia and this Pro- 
clamation was made in the Bahasa Indonesia. It was broadcast to the 
world in Bahasa Indonesia and the first constitution of the young republic 
was written in Bahasa Indonesia. Bahasa Indonesia thus became the 
official language of the Republic and was and is used for all government 
directions and official correspondence. It is used in the law courts and 
in the schools from the primary grade to the university. 

The difficulties encountered were tremendous and it was not long 
before a congress of philologists was convened to discuss them. Held in 
Medan from 28th October to 2nd November, 1954, the Congress caine to 
important decisions. A system of spelling was to be inculcated which 
would be both simple and practical and which would meet the everyday 
needs of all branches of the community. A complete new vocabulary 
was to be built up to include all the new terms needed for all the modern 
sciences and arts. An official grammar was to be written and established 
by a committee drawn from the scholars of the community. 


^ D x 3 ree: 


Опе of the most pressing кейе facing thie | Goverment was the ` 
р adapting of the new language to.the needs of central and local government.. 
Clarification of interpretation was vital for the different minstries of the 
Government .who had to find.a common means of expression so that: 
official business could function efficiently aad without iüisunderstandings 
among thé Government offices. f 
Exact definitions of terms in law had also to be found. When one: 
‘considers how many court cases turn on the exact meaning of a phrase 
or on a past judgement, it is not difficult io imagine what confusion there 
. can be without codification of the language of the courts as well as-of ` 
the lawitself. The efficient functioning of the law mackinery is dependent ` 
upon a common language which 15 understood by all litigants and without 
; such-àn elementary essential, chaos ensues. The pósitior in Indonesia: 
was further -complicated by. the fact that customary law continued to’ 
run in the Provinces. side by side with that administered ` oy the central 
courts and as the local and- regional courts were retained, the whole , 
` system had to. be- unified and administered :п the new language. Under | 
` the Dutch administration the law had béen codified in Dutch and ad- 
ministered in this language, the task now was to transfer. to the Bahasa. | 
Indonesia at the | same time adapting the law to the id situation of 7 
the new sovereign Republic. 
International law -had also to be translated into the new language so 
that all terms used in negotiation could be understood withcut ambiguity. - 
A special committee was appointed consisting of law pzofessors and . 
specialists 1 in customary and religious law. `- This committee set about its 
+ immense. task of coding and establishing the law in Bahasa Indonesia and 
great progress: has been made, although its work still continues. In 
addition professors. of law at the universities regularly meet practising - 
. lawyers so that terms in law used in lectures-may конон with those in 
law practice. 


BAHASA INDONESIA AND THE SCIENCES © 


Bahasa Indonesia was introduced at scienti-ic lectures in the Universities 
and as a medium for scientific conferences and discussions. А committee . 
"was also set up in this field to-iron out some ог the difficulties of translating © 
technical terms used in-modern science into Bahasa Indonesia. Text- ~ 
books, both for the schools as: well as the universities had to be written . 
-or translated into Bahasa Indonesia, for students who did nct understand 


| | Dutch were beginning to. enter the schools. -Scientists and linguists " 


combined on the committee to tackle the enormous amount of work . 
involved. Professors were encouraged by -special prizes and additional 


royalties to write in the new language and libraries for the scholar and the 
community were started which eventually will have complete collections 
of scientific textbooks in Bahasa Indonesia. Scientists were encouraged 
to use the new language in seminars and discussions. It was hoped that 
specialists making their hospital rounds with their juniors would instruct 
and discuss in the national language. But the language was still strange 
in academic discussion as practically all those of professorial status had 
received a Dutch education and were used to thinking and expressing 
themselves in Dutch, especially where their academic subjects were con- 
cerned. Such habits are difficult to break, but with every succeeding 
year, the Bahasa Indonesia gains in strength and becomes more and more 
accepted. 

It was found that there was also a need for foreign linguists and for 
scholars of English and Asiatic languages who were able to make use of 
foreign textbooks, understand and translate them. Without this inter- 
change of information it is not possible for a scientist to know what 
progress is being made throughout the world in his particular subject. 
Conversely, it is hoped that the fruits of Indonesian research will be made 
available in othe: languages and that, provided such discoveries are 
worth while, other countries will take the initiative in translating Indone- 
sian textbooks into their own languages. In this way, world wide research 
is forwarded in a spirit of true co-operation. 

As the new language was to be used as a medium of instruction from 
the primary school to the university, it was necessary to have an established 
grammar for the schools and at the same time an Institute of Languages 
was set up both for the Bahasa Indonesia as well as for the regional 
languages, for most villages still use their own regionaltongue. This was 
not frowned upon for the Congress of 1954 recognized the strength of 
these languages and their value. The two languages are not considered 
to be mutually exclusive for the regional languages have the strength of 
tradition and the heritage of a rich and vital literature. They can stimulate 
the Bahasa Indonesia and be a source of inspiration to writers of literature 
in the new language. Bali, Sunda, Java, Kalimantan, Sulawesi and the 
Moluccas, for example, all have a fruitful store of legend and written 
traditional works which if forgotten would be an impoverishment to the 
country as a whole. Bahasa Indonesia, naturally, is building up its own 
literature and is still young. Being a national language and yet closely 
associated with regional languages, it can draw with profit upon the 
treasures of the regions. 

The Congress was wise in its decision not to eradicate the regional 
languages and this helped in the battle against illiteracy for advances 
were thus able to be made on two fronts, for both the Bahasa Indonesia 
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. willing to'study world: literature: 


|. A product of the nationalist movement; de Bahasa indeni is as yet 
immature and to -be 'á language sufficiently acequate to covér the needs | 
Е of modem society it must eee upon the scientist, “the linguist, the. 


EX 


and the mean meee were ЕЕ in the figh-. "Eventuali: of 

. 7 coursé, the regional languages will be dis splaced 1 by the spread of the new: * 

language, especially when -the new generations grow up. But this Wü 

` Бе фе result of a natural linguistic evolucion ‘and ‘will riot be the result of 

'an arbitrary extirpation of.the traditional. . It. may well be that the local... 

| language will survive ‘in ‘dialect and ‘accent or even as an alternative as 
' in Wales and Ireland in the United Kingdom og it wili be: Dieiis to 

. watch future developments. Se age Se | 


. The transfer from’ the’ ‘old to the new. has not always, bo od in 


eyery sphere of everyday life. ` Fierce controversy hás arisen over’ questions . 
of: style. For example, the Press now writes in Bahasa’ Indonesia. ` Yet, 
as is true of the Press all over. the world, the journalist does’ not employ . 


`- ће language of the schools nor will he be put in: the strait-jacket of 


official phraseology. . In a free country with an independent Press the’ 


* latter will employ . the style of its choice and will resent any admonitions 
on the way it should express. itself, This is&lto the good and, ‘of course,: 


the journalist is one. who: adds dix to a language by his very 


ij 3 Жеш and fresh approach. · X 


Film directors too have theit problems: - ^A film aban рјакана; oe 


- example, will have its dialogue in the dialect of Djakarta, just a8 a film 


of London will employ Cockney speech. Those directcrs who wish to 


` bring realism to the cinema, those who wish to reflect life as it is, cannot . 
accept official Bahasa Indonesia at present: ' But this- problem . will. - 


solve itself in time as more and. more of the people use Behasa Indonesia 


Great literature. belongs to the whole of man: zind andis én шше must ` 


the collecting and translating of important -works at present. in the.: 


. д languages of Java; Bali and Sumatra for thesé languages too have’ much: 


to. offer in the field of literature. There mist bea bibliography, апа an 


7 - anthology of drama available in the new language so that rising young ^ 
- writérs will have such sources easily to hand. The developrient of the- 
- Bahasa Indonesia depends on the creative fcrce of such wz-ters and гоч. 


who will create a-literature and to-day there are young writers who are ' 
willing to experiment with and expand the Bahasa. Indones, and who ате. 


PT their natural tongue. The children SE tc- b. will find the “ “new Ы 2 
. language. ‘instinctive to-morrow. y - i 


state 7 Ъе established. to translate the world classics into Bahasa: Indonesia. sò, . 
» ' .. -that these may be available in Indonesia. “Werk. must. also be done on. 
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writer and the artist who will, in the next few years, build upon the founda- 
tions which have already been laid. The child poring over his new 
grammar at the primary school may then eventually become the scholar 
who, using the finely forged instrument of the Bahasa Indonesia, will 
make the world recognize the existence of standards of research and 
literature of the highest order in Indonesia. 
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Central Asian Archaeology 


SHORT NOTICES of work in the field of archaeology in the Central Asian 
republics are published in the press at fairly frequent intervals. They 
are sometimes expanded into longer summaries with comment designed 
to adduce from the discoveries proof that the culture of a certain republic 
is native to it, or that there was in primitive times a cultural, if not a racial, 
unity binding together the inhabitants of certain areas such as northern 
Kazakhstan or the southern parts of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and 
Tadzhikistan. Examples of such comment are given in the descriptions 
which follow. They have been grouped under the periods assigned to 
them by the authors of the notices, that is Stone Age, Bronze Age, the 
First Centuries A.D., and the Middle Ages. The Marxist terms sometimes 
employed (“ primitive-communal, slave-owning, feudal structure ") have 
been disregarded. 


Reproduced by permission from Central Asian Review. 
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STONE EO 


a 


ў : Sincs. 1945 an решен from the 0954 oor of Sdencis Institute” 
“of the History of Material Culture, under-the leadership of S. Chernikov, - 


.. has béen at work in eastern Kazakhstan. ` Daring the last five years, they > 


have found traces of Palaeolithic habitatio1 (15-20,000 в.с.) in three 


~, “sites in the upper reaches of the ‘Irtysh, пегг the villages of Peslichera - 
' , and Novo-Nikol’skaya and the aul of.Kanay. In 1955 these discoveriés E 


: were confirmed. by further finds of Old Stone Age implements at these 

` ваше sites. Thus, at Peshchera flint tools have been found, and .bison 
bones. and bones .carved with human figures discovered in‘ burials. 
. Palaeolithic implements have.also been discovered by expeditions from |. 


the Kazakh Academy Institute of History, Archaeology and Ethnography ^^ 


dn the valley of the river Kurtozek (Pavloda- oblast), in the valley of the 
Karasu (Akmolinsk oblast) and on the right bank of the Ulenty (Kara= 
ganda oblast). 


. ^, Neolithic’ sites have as yet been little _ investigated in Kazakhstan, ue 
Я although. many аге known. The most important discovery in 1955. ‘was c 


made by Chernikov’s expedition i in the area to be covered by. the Bukh-. .' 
-tarma reservoir (East-Kazakbstan oblast).. At.Ust-Naryin they excavated 
‘a. fishing and hunting settlement of about the fourth. milleniim B.C. . 
Among the finds was a dagger of bone with a flint blade: - Finds of the 
same period at Lake Teke, Lake Selety-Tengiz and Alabota (Kokchetav. 


> ' Oblast) have. already been published in Vestnik Akademiinauk Kazakhskoy ` 
-' SSR, 1955, No. 5. .It is now supposed that at this period a single culture ^ 


: was common to the inhabitants of most of nozthern- Kazakhsian. 
'In:Tadzhikistan another expedition from the, same Institute of ‘the 
S USSR! ‘Academy of Sciences under A. P. Okladnikov has in 1955: been ' 
studying settlements on both banks of the- ‘Syr-Dar’ ya near Kanibadani ` 


^" s in the area of the new Kayrakum hydroelectric power státion. On the 


_ Jeft bank, on the land of the Lenin kolkhoz. (Leninabad rayon); imple- 
ments were found later established as being of the Mesolithic period: | 
' These implements, of which there were a considerable number, forming - 

: one of the richest Stone Age finds in Centrzl Asia, had been washed down. 
from’ the’ now partially destroyed upper river terraces. They. include ` 
arrow-heads made from hard igneous rock, scrapers, large paltes with: | 
. the edges trimmed, and the stone matrices from which these paltes were’ 

;chipped out. This is the most easterly Sairt-Achelle Moustier (Lower 


— .. Palaeolithic) site: found in the ussr, and the first to be found in Tad- `` 


zhikistan. Stone Age finds were also made near the Khodzhi-Yagon `.. 


mazar.(tomb) on the right bank of the river Waich prove that the inhabit- `` 
` ants of Tadzhikistan, Southern Turkmenistan. and Uzbekistan were at that | 


time the same. Especially interesting among the finds are an arrow-head 
made from a broad triangular piece of jasper, very similar in shape and 
workmanship to the classical examples of Moustier implements (c. 
100,000 B.c. [sic] and implements from other periods of the Stone Age; 
а leaf-shaped flint arrow-head exquisitely worked by one of the late 
methods of stone-working—was among them. 


BRONZE AGE 


The East-Kazakhstan expedition already mentioned has been most 
successful in its. examination of Bronze Age sites; they have noted four 
settlements and 400 tumuli. The most valuable finds made were near 
the village of Trushnikovo. It had earlier been thought that argiculture 
was not practised in east Kazakhstan at this time; but finding of a stone 
plough and hoe prove otherwise. Stone implements and workings also 
attest that these people dug for copper and refined it. A note of similar 
workings at Tisektas, near Lake Balkhash, appeared in Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk Kazakhskoy 58, 1955, No. 8. | 

Опе of the Kazakh expeditions named, excavated a cemetery of this 
period by the river Taldy (Karaganda oblast). Of such cemeteries 
K. Akishev, the director of the archaeological section of the Kazakh 
Institute, said: “ Bronze Age monuments speak of the incipient disintegra- 
tion of the primitive communal structure and the division of a formerly 
monolithic tribe into great patriarchal families. These families attempted 
to make themselves separate from the tribe and rivalled each other in 
the size of their households. Because of such tendencies some families 
tried to mark out family plots and even tombs in the once common tribal 
cemetery.” The Taldy cemetery is a large enclosure set about with granite 
slabs placed on edge. In it were found seven burials in stone coffins. 

From 1951 to 1955 monuments of this period have been studied in 
many parts of Kazakhstan—Alma-Ata, South-Kazakhstan, Pavlodar 
and West-Kazakhstan oblasts. Bronze mirrors, belt-plates and orna- 
mented fibulae, stone mills, clay vessls, iron [sic] knives and daggers, 
various iron and bone arrow-heads, iron stirrups, bone harness decorations 
and glass beads have been among the objects found. 

A team from the Uzbek Academy Institute of History and the Uzbek 
History Museum has in recent years been examining a Bronze Age 
settlement near Chust (Namangan oblast). A full account of the work 
done in 1953 has been published in Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 1954, No. 3. 
In 1955 a stratum of 1-2-5 metres over an area of 500 square metres was 
examined. The settlement had previously been established as of the 
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Bronze Age, and it had been suggested that the community was agri- 
cultural. The date of the settlement anc the occupations of the inhabit- 
‘ants have now been established beyond dcubt. The inhabitants made, . 
without a wheel, twenty-five different types of vessel; pottery has been 
found covered with a solution of red clay and decorated in black and 
brown. The discovery of half-fired vessels shows beyond doubt that the 
pottery was made on the spot. Anothe- cccupation of the inhabitants 
was metal casting. Bronze tools and other objects were found in 1953; 
as well as fragments of a stone mould for the casting of spear heads, and 
many pieces of slag. Another occupation was confirmed by the finding 
in 1954 of several three- or four-toothed dcutle-edged combs, many loom- 
weights and some coarsely shaped clay d:steffs. A particularly interest- 
ing 1954 find was of grains of wheat, barley and millet. The discovery in 
1955 of long grain-pestles of stone and of grain older than eny yet found 
in Uzbekistan is a clear proof of the familiarity of the settlers with agri- 
culture. They also used the bones of wild and domestic animals for 
awls and gimlets, often decorated. Some bones are hollow and may have 
served as musical instruments. ' 

In 1955 Ya. Gulyam continued the work of the Uzbek Academy 
expedition to the Bronze Age site near the Makhan-Dar’ ya, a dry tributary 
of the Zeravshan. Many interesting catacomb burials were Zound on the 
shores of Lake Zaman-Baba. Particularly interesting was a second 
burial-ground found in a still more remote part of the Karakul’ rayon, 
where undisturbed burials were found. The remains were buried in the 
foetal position in pit graves. At their heads were decorated vessels; 
they wore heavy bronze earrings, necklaces of precious stones, bronze 
bracelets and anklets of bronze beads. Excavation of this site is still 
in progress. 

Okladnikov’s expedition in Tadzhikistan found more than twenty 
Bronze Age sites with stone hearths and ashpit, many potsherds, bronze 
knives and arrowheads, and in one case the remains of a smelting furnace, 
with lumps of unused ore and stone hammers. 


BEFORE THE ARAB CONQUEST 


During the year 1954-55 tumuli of the first centuries A.D. were investi- 
gated in many parts of Central Asia. Some of the most interesting 
were near the Kara-Bulak ail (village) (Batken rayor, Osh oblast, 
Kirgizia) in what is known as the “ burial-ground of the Magi.” The 
‘burials were made in coffins of wood, and the coffins were surrounded 
with objects, including wooden dishes, clay bowls and candlesticks. 
One coffin contained the skeleton of a young girl. She hac worn silk 
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and wool clothing, and with her in the coffin were a wooden comb, crystal 
and glass beads, and a remarkably fine bronze mirror-frame with a long 
handle made in the form of a female figure. This mirror is thought to 
have been an importation from India or Bactria. It has now been placed 
in the oblast museum at Osh. These tumuli have been given a date 
between the second and fourth centuries A.D. | 

At Aruk-Tau in the Bishkent valley (Tadzhikistan) twenty-two tumuli 
were opened in 1955. The tumuli were all from five to six metres in 
diameter; some were round, others were oval. The finds—two vases, a 
jug, iron fibulae, rings and beads, and bone shuttles—indicate a date 
between A.D. 250 and 500. Other tumuli of the first centuries A.D. have 
been opened in the Isfara rayon; no details of finds have been given. 

In 1955 the Uzbek Academy sent an expedition to the Kamashi rayon 
(Kashba-Dar’ya oblast). Most of the excavation done was at Kendylyk- 
tepe, near Bayli, a settlement which lasted from the first centuries B.C. 
to the fourth or fifth А.р. In strata of the middle of the inhabited period 
were found the walls—of beaten clay and two metres high—of a curious 
round building with an oval room in the centre. Another building of 
an unsual shape of the fourth-fifth centuries A.D. was found at Aul-tepe, 
where a steep-sided tumulus was excavated. Walls 2:6 metres high were 
discovered. This building had in its centre a square room surrounded 
by a corridor from which access was had to the central room and to other 
rooms along the outer walls. The doorways were made with semi-circular 
arches of adobe brick. The expedition also examined some remains of 
small adobe buildings with a water outlet at Tash-tepe of the third-sixth 
centuries A.D. una 

A Turkmen expedition in the summer of 1955 investigated a monument 
in the neighbourhood of the Merv (Mary) ruins, but no results have 
appeared. The only published work in the period seems to had been on 
the excavation of a burial-ground of the fifth-seventh centuries found on 
derelict land in the Bayram-Ali rayon by a kolkhoz worker who had been 
told to plough it. One thousand square metres have been excavated. 
The burials are in three strata; two of the strata have already been examin- 
ed and the third was determined by trial diggings. 800 ossuaries have 
been found and with them pythos vases, amphorae, rectangular boxes 
with domed lids, stone beads and gem seals engraved with representations 
of men and animals. A hundred skulls have been sent to the capital for 
examination; from them and from the finds it is hoped that it will be 
possible to determine who were the original inbabitants of southern 
Turkmenia. | 

The southern team of the Kirgiz 1955 archaeological expedition examin- 
ed two sites of this period. Shurabashat, on the river Yassy north-west 
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#52 


Б: "Uzgen, ds inentioned. in Chinese records and was inhabited during the 7 
last four. centuries В.с. 25 different kinds of brightly decorated pottery 
. Were found, including a water jar larger han a man, beads, bone facing 


^! on a bow; grain mills and shuttles. A burial ground which should yield , : 


‘much information-about the inhabitants was also found.. Fifty tumuli ` 
іп the Chatkal valley- were opened by the team. One' grave contained . 
the remains of a warrior with an iron sword, dagger, two knives, arrow 
heads and a clay vessel.” The tumuli are thought то have been constructed: : 
by.the nomadic Turkic population of the six-h-eighth centuries A.D. 

A. Tadzhik expedition in 1954 examined nomadic tumuli at the kishlak ~ 

' of ~Varukh . (Isfara rayon). The burial pits—of various forms—were- 

covered by thin beams of wood. and a heap of stones was piled above. 

~ Some of the tumuli contained ás many. as nine burials in one pit; the 

-. skeletons were not placed in any. particular direction. Over fifty intact 
pottery vessels were recovered, some of them holding as much as three 

'. litres... There were several types of iron dagger with bone handles and ` 

wooden: sheaths, straight and curved iron Enives,.part of an-iron sickle. 

and:large arrow heads. Particularly interesting was an iron dagger with .' 


a bronze handle inlaid-with bone or perhaps wood, а bronze^bowl, iron.. ` 


fibulae, bronze rings and bíacelets.and b-onze mirrors. А rare find - 


was that of woven baskets with wooden lids. and delicately-made wooden - · 


`` vessels. Two types of cloth were found, E leather winz-skin, and cherry . 
and walnut seeds, 2 А : 


PENDZHIKENT m 


"The most amont site E. the are Arak рейой damda in- 1954-5 D. 


out . has- undoubtedly been Pendzhikent (Pyandzhikent).. Excevation began’ | 


in 1934. Much of the citadel has been uncovered in the intervening years, 
and on the basis of the work of the late A. Yu. Yakubovskiy the volume 
Zhivopis Drevnego Pyandzhikenta Mar Painting of с кулалы) ы 


°| was published in 1954. _ 


. In 1954 excavations were made- on {һе site of: an artisan’s dwelling. 
In one room four pits were found in the. floor for stcring grain, oil: or 
perhaps wine. -In another room decomposed millet was Found on the. 


4 bottom of two. large pits: In the same house graif-mill Fandles, fragments 


of'a loom, тапу. distaffs and pieces of i iron objects and aa were 
found. X 
| The - “year was marked by: üe discovery of very many’ coins, among. 
` them 300 new types. -Other finds have been of bronze rings, mirrors, . 
bells, fibulae and. belt ornaments, dress ornaments, harness and fragments 
‘of-a. cast bronze horse, and of iron. axes, adzes, sickles, knives; nails, 
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harness buckles, and a finely made gold earring. Pottery found seemed 
to imitate already familiar metal vessels; a pitcher found had a man’s 
head stamped on it in relief. Grains of wheat, barley, millet and bean 
plants, fruit stones—plum, almond and peach—and nut shells found 
show the level of development of agriculture. 

Evidence of the religious beliefs of the inhabitants may be gained from 
frescoes discovered representing a man holding a blue disc in his right 
hand and a golden disc in his left, evidently the sun and moon. The 
inhabitants, it is concluded, worshipped the heavenly bodies [sic]. About 
forty examples of wood carving were found, among them a very fine 
representation of a vine. The most interesting discovery in this sphere 
was that of three stone figures, two of dancing-girls and the third of a 
head alone. 

Of the seventy houses excavated, twenty were excavated in 1955. The 
buildings seem to have been of the ayvan (verandah) type (see “ Central 
Asian Town Planning," Central Asian Review, Vol. ту, No. 1) with wooden 
columns and superstructures. These were burnt when the Arab invaders 
took the city, but enough has remained to show that the columns at 
least were covered with intricate carving. Many of the houses were of 
two, or even three storeys. Sogdian coins were found in all these houses, 
and in one of them a ring of gold set with a Badakhshan ruby engraved 
with the figure of a horse. A hundred square metres of wall painting 
was exposed in 1955; the subjects include Sogdian warriors, vases filled 
with the branches of trees, and pomegranates—a symbol of fertility—and 
a trident hung with bells, evidently used in some temple ceremony. All 
these finds are of the seventh-eighth centuries A.D. 

In the courtyards of the artisans' quarter of the city many examples 
of non-local pottery were found; in one digging alone there were 120 
vessels, 50 of them undamaged. These finds show that the stratum in 
which they were found is of the fifth and sixth centuries; the history of 
Pendzhikent has been moved back another hundred years. Figures in 
terracotta, metalware, and glass bottles were also found in this layer; 
one potsherd bore an inscription in Sogdian. 


LATER SITES— KHOREZM 


Varakhsha—-50 km. west of Bukhara—has been called by Professor N. 
Leonov the link between Pendzhikent and the Khorezm. It was dis- 
covered in 1954 that in the first centuries A.D. the city was surrounded by 
an adobe wall two metres wide with corner towers, one of which has re- 
mained. Itis in the shape of a horse-shoe and has two rows of loop-lights. 
The city’s later walls, provisionally dated as seventh or eighth century, 
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had traces of two smaller walls within them. . This shows the existence 

of an as yet unknown period in the life of the city, when it was divided ' 
up by interior, smaller walls; perhaps the sixth century. Work in the 

centre of the city was concentrated on exposing the strata of the city down 

from the latest layer (tenth or eleventh centuries). Excavation was con- 

tinued on the site of the seventh (or eighth) century palace, and alabaster 

sculptures and wall-paintings uncovered. The paintings depicted a 

hunt, with hunters mounted on elephants Part of the paintings has 

been sent to the Leningrad Hermitage. ; d 

In 1955 the Khorezm expedition examined the site. of the fortress-town 
Koy-Krylgan-Kala and the old bed of the Amu-Dar'ya, where in 1954 
forty Bronze Age burials werefound. No results have yet been described; 
they will appear in the next volume of the published series Trudy Khore- 
zmskoy Ekspeditsii. 

There has been some investigation of medieval and later sites. In 
1954 work on the site of Bab-Ata (Suzak rayon, South-Kazaxhstan oblast) 
begun in 1953, was continued. The ea-liest stratum is of the eighth- 
ninth centuries, and the latest of the fourteerth century, when the fortress 
was destroyed inthe fighting between the successors of the Khan Dzhagatay. 
In Tadzhikistan the mihrab (prayer niche) of Asht has been excavated, 
and trial diggings made in Leninabad (Khoczhent) where the lines of the 

‘town walls in the last century have been finally established. Many late 
medieval monuments have been charted by a team which went up the 
valley of the Surkhob. A survey is being b2gun of ои and earlier 
mine-workings. 

It is disquieting to learn that, in Kazakfstan at least, many monuments 
are in a bad state of preservation. It is said that Taraz, а site near 
Dzhambul, is being destroyed by earth works in process of construction; 
that Talgar (near Antonovka, Taldy-Kurgan oblast) is being gradually 
worn away by agricultural operations; anc that the moruments near 
Dzhezkazgan are decaying because of weathering. It seems, however, 
that the more interesting sites of Central Asia proper are not in so bad a 
case. 

The sites and discoveries described above a-e of undoubtec importance. 
` The value of the conclusions so far drawn from them is, however, lessened 
by the fact that they have only been subjected to scrutiny and study 
from the Marxist historical point of view. It is probable that if non- 
Marxist archaeologists ever have the opportunity of studying them at 
first hand they would draw different conclusions. It is, indeed, regrettable 
that most of the archaeological sites in Central Asia which are officially 
reported to confirm Maxist historical theory, have not yet been submitted 
to impartial examination. . 
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‘Reviews 


JNDIA'S PRIME MINISTER, JAWAHARLAI NEHRU by Frank Morass. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company, London Branch, 10 South Audley Street, W.I. 
Price: Cloth 35/-, Paper 17/6. 


REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN 


TWENTY YEARS have passed since the publication of Mr. Nehru’s autobiography written in 
prison, apart from a brief epilogue. For close upon half that period Mr. Nehru has been one 
of the world’s outstanding statesmen as Prime Minister of the Indian Union. Іп each succeed- 
ing international crisis in that period his pronouncements and policies have been of critical 
importance. ‘The time was ripe therefore for Mr. Frank Moraes, the Editor of The Times of 
India to provide this full length portrait extending over nearly 500 pages. Mr. Moraes has 
shown great skill in the interpretation of the life and work of India’s Prime Minister and he 
has brought an independent judgement to bear thereon. This is what was to be expected 
from the Editor of a great newspaper which in recent months did not hesitate to point out with 
regret the double standards adopted by Mr. Nehru. While he was vehement in his denuncia- 
tion of Anglo-French intervention between Egypt and Israel on the one hand, he minimized 
the plight of Hungary in the slaughter and terror inflicted by the eruption of ruthless Soviet 
forces. 


Mr. Moraes has provided valuable material for the future study of the long and arduous 
struggle of the National Congress for the attainment of independence of the sub-continent. 
He shows that in the conduct of this struggle Mr. Nehru was frequently out of step with Mr. 
Gandhi. While the Mahatma was in a position to dictate the means adopted Mr. Nehru 
kept steadily in view the attainment of the goal. The sudden cancellation of the civil dis- 
obedience movement ordained by the Mahatma in 1934, may be regarded as a turning point 
in Mr. Nehru's career. The frequent differences between the two men arose in no small 
measure from the solitariness of Mr. Nehru, which his biographer depicts. The portrait he 
draws is that of a perfectionist who would rather have a thing not done than to have it done 
shoddily. Mr. Moraes writes that this accounts for the unconcealed impatience of his subject 
when a microphone breaks down at a meeting or a crowd shows signs of indiscipline. Similarly 
jt is pointed out that at times the Prime Minister is apt to underestimate the qualities of his 
colleagues. Hence his inclination to undertake work which might well be entrusted to others. 
For instance he might limit the frequency of his public utterances. Mr. Moraes sets this 
prodigious industry in this and other ways side by side with his remarkable powers of resilience 
of mind and body. 


The author also observes that though an individualist, this Kashmiri Brahmin of Patrician 
upbringing is more at home with the masses than with the classes. His power to sway great 
crowds resembles that of the Mahatma, but is based not on spiritual qualities and self negation 
but on belief in his political leadership and his steadfast pursuance of ameliorative policies 
for the masses of the countryside and of the industrial areas. 


Mr. Nehru, now in the tenth year of his Premiership, is often charged with inconsistency 
in failing to apply his deeply rooted convictions in the international sphere to tne circum- 
stances of the sub-continent and its immediate neighbours. He has brought into everyday 
international use such phrases as “ colonialism ” “ co-existence” and * Non-involvement," 
he has been ready to act the part of an arbiter between the Communist and the free world, 
though not always through the use of the right end of the telescope. But of his ardent desire 
for the maintenance of world peace there is the most abundant evidence. The India Union 
has been fortunate indeed to have so gifted a man controlling her destinies in the first decade 
of her existence. 


Though a severe critic of the Franco-British interposition between Egyptian and Israeli 
forces he has shown continued recognition of the advantages of membership of the Common- 
wealth by his emphatic resistance to suggestions for withdrawal therefrom. An outstanding 
contribution he has made to world history has been his strong formative influence in the 
creation of the Africo-Asian grouping of the independent nations of the two continents. 
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THE GOLDEN GALLEY. The Story of the Second Fanjab Regiment, 1761-1947. By Lt.- 
Colonel Sir GEOFFREY ВЕТНАМ, KBE, CIE, MC and Major 4. V. R. GEAEY, MC, with a foreword 
by Field-Marshal Earl ALEXANDER OF TUNIS. 


REVIEWED BY BRIGADIER SIR JOHN SMYTH, BT, VC, MC, МР, 


In the words of Field-Marshal Earl Alexander, Colonel of the 3rd and 2nd Battalion of 
the Regiment, who writes the foreword, “ This histcry 5f the 2nd Punjab Regiment tells a 
simple and true story of the Regimer.t over a period of nearly two hundred yezrs, and, in doing 
so, implicitly tells the story of the Indian Army. Jt is a :tory of comredeship and loyalty of 
the highest order, and of mutual regard and affection whica should never fade." 


What a great deal this says in a few words. To those British officers, Indian officers and 
men of the old Indian Army this comradeship, mutual regard and affzztior, which existed 
between them was something which, at the time, they tool as a matter cf course and which I 
know they now feel to have been something very preciou: and rather uzique. Certainly all 
those British officers who’ had the privilege of spending some part of them lives with that very 
wonderful voluntarily recruited force, the Indian Army, wrl find that this book revives many 
memories. 


The joint authors are certainly well qualified for their tas<. Geoffrey Betham, who started 
life with me as a subaltern in the 15th Ludhiana Sikhs (la*er the 2/1 1th) knew the Indian soldier 
and valued his strengths and his weaknesses as few others, in my experience, have done. 
Major Geary is an officer of the 2nd Punjab Regiment ard contributes his valuable inside 
knowledge of his subject. 


During the course of my soldiering I have from time to t me come intc close contact with 
the battalions of the Regiment. The old 67th Punjabis took over from my own battalion, 
the 15th Sikhs in Loralai, Baluchistan, when we left for France with the Indian Corps in 
August, 1914. THe next year the 67th left Loralai to fight the Turks in ‘lesopotamia. At 
various times in the first world war, and between the wars, I ribbed shoulders with the officers 
and men of various battalions of the Regiment, either on f»ontier campa.gns cr in training 
or in the field of sport: That grand soldier, the late Genera. Sir Cyril Nozes, who was both 
commandant and later colonel of the 2nd battalion, was a fsontier soldier for whom I had 
the greatest affection and regard. 


` In the second world war the 7/2nd Punjabis served for a whfe in the 19th (Dagger) Division 
which I raised in Secunderabad to fight the Japanese. 

The printing and maps are clear and excellent. I should have liked to have seen, more 
photographs, but I realize that is a matter which might add urxuly to the cost of the publica- 
Чоп, 


This is both a book of memories and also a worthy memorial to the gallant Regiment whose 
story it tells. The authors are to be congratulated on a good job well done. 


From К. С. CHAKRAVARTI, Ma, B сом. 


Ihave been reading with much pleasure the book on Bhagavad Gita by Mrs. Phyllis Scarnell 
Lean; a subject appreciated by every Indian. The author deser ves great credit for this work 
. which does not lay claim to profound scholarship but is nevertheess very meritorious. 


In the brief compass of a slender volume the author has madea lucid expos-tion especially 
adopted to the English reader's requirements. I hope the publi-ation of this work has in it 
an intellectual approach and its circulation will make a definite contribution to the better 
understanding between the East and West. 


5 Calthorpe Street, 
London, W.C.1.: 
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South Asia Revisited 
By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS 


AN ADDRESS on “South Asia Revisited " was given by Sir PERCIVAL 
GRIFFITHS, CIE to a joint meeting of the East India Association, the 
Pakistan Society and the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, Park 
Place, St. James's, S.W.1 on Thursday, 24th January, 1957. Sir JOHN 
WOODHEAD, GCIE, KCSI, presided. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: Sir William Cockburn, who should have taken 
the Chair this evening, is unfortunately ill and so cannot be with us. 
That explains why 1 am in this rather honoured position. Sir William 
regrets extremely that he is ill and cannot attend as he would have been 
delighted to preside at a meeting addressed by Sir Percival Griffiths. 
Iam sure you will all wish him a speedy recovery. 

Our speaker this evening, Sir Percival Griffiths, is well known to you 
all and he really needs no introduction from me. This is not the first 
time Sir Percival has addressed us; in fact, it is the eleventh year in succes- 
sion in which he has spoken to us on the countries of South East Asia, 
and I think he will tell you when he does speak that on other occasions 
he has also spoken to us. In fact, our meeting in January by convention 
has come to be reserved for an address by Sir Percival Griffiths. I think 
there are few people better qualified to speak on India, Pakistan and 
Burma, and other countries of South East Asia, than Sir Percival Griffiths. 
He spent many years in India, first in administration in the India Civil 
Service, ‘and then in business. Since he came home from India shortly 
after the war he has repeatedly every year made trips to India and he has 
just returned a few weeks ago from a very strenuous tour through 
India, Pakistan and Burma for a period of three months. His grasp of 
questions relating to those countries is, I think, unique. His knowledge 
is also unique—in fact, he is rather.a unique person so far as India, 
Pakistan and Burma are concerned. I am sure you are all looking 
forward to what Sir Percival has to say with the greatest interest, and I 
will now ask him to speak to you. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: This is; I think, the fourteenth time (I care- 
fully avoided the thirteenth—I didn’t mention that last year!) that I have 
had the privilege of speaking to you on some aspects of South Asian 
affairs, and each time I find that there is so much ground to be covered 
in the available time that there is no time to spare for those embellishments 
which can lend grace and interest to a speech. I have to confine myself 
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(oa ЛА, ds as dust presentation of. the facts, end I propose this: | 
year to follow the’ same technique as I adópted last year; that is to say, . 


У E ` that before I begin on my detailed analysis. of events in, India; Pakistan, 
,. .and Burma, I propose to try to turn on each of them fora few.seconds a : 
searchlight, a flashlight, illumined: with such candle-pcwer as I ‘possess, 


| to. xA to bring or out the рее in the economic and political field. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS 


B: must- begins of.course, by turning my behlighte on Tadig, Ba there E E 
` seems to me that five or six prominences .stand out without mistake. - 
с. First there is the remarkable tranquillity that: prevails i in that country since 

the- turmoil: over States re-organization has settled Cown.- Secondly, 


‚‚ lseea Congress Party, which, as we all know. is the Party of stability and. 
ка moderation; I see’ that Party awaiting with confidence the. forthcoming. 


| .elections—a confidence all the greater because it is certain that its only - 
serious opponents, the Communists, have had a distinct setback in India 
in ‘the last twelve months. , And then, mcving a little further along the 


`. panorama, I see that the. gulf. between India and Russia seems to me to 


have widened somewhat during the past twelve months, - ' And then I ` 


' « gove.a little further along.and I see.that in the sphere of international 


relationships India's orientatiori has. been. somewhat disturbed, perhaps. 
-even shaken, though we hope only temporarily, by events in Egypt.’ And: 


'  " :thén in the economic sector of the panaorma I see the nétional Five-year 
. Plan still dominating everything, but over chat plan — see advancing: 


certain shadows—shadows arising from difficulties with regard to foreign 
' exchange on the опе hand and from the possibilities of inflation on ‘the 


Ks other hand. And then I turn my flashlight оп to Pakistan and here, too, 


T see a striking picture. The first feature is that of a Constitution settled, 
accepted and working in spite of all the doubts which many of us expressed | 
_about that Constitution some twelve months ago. On’ “the other hand, 
moving a little further along, I still -see а good deal of not very happy 


^ feeling between the East and the, West; or, tc put it mare accurately, I. 
. _ see а good deal of feeling in East Pakistan, witk which I do not altogetlier 


- agree, that they have not had a fair deal from Karachi. And then, . 
“moving along to another aspect of the picture, I see that the feeling гіп 
Pakistan towards India has’ uninistakably anc unfortunately: -hardened.. 
And then, moving still further: along, I see the, dominating figure of. 


Suhrawardy. I suppose the most remarkable event of last year has been .. . 


the rise to power of Suhrawardy and the astonishing and useful ascendency 
which he is rapidly building up for himself. And then passing on. to the.. 
remaining. corner of the Panorpa I see in ‘some Tespects economic. | 
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improvement, but nevertheless a considerable number of little hills 
jutting up here and there which we can regard as the economic headaches 
that beset Pakistan to-day. 

When I turn my flashlight on Burma, on the whole I see a rather less 
spectacular picture, less spectacular in the sense that there has been not 
a great deal of change since I spoke to you about Burma last year. The 
first feature, the feature of law and order, is very much as it was; in other 
words, the revolutionary position which existed in 1950 and which was 
replaced last year by endemic dacoity continues to be a position of endemic 
and widespread dacoity. In the field of administration I must say there 
has been no improvement and, on the whole, possibly some deterioration. 
Moving a little further along, I see in Burma strong signs of a desire to 
escape from the barter deals which have characterized their economy 
for some two or three years, strong signs of a desire to throw off the 
economic grip which Russia and the Iron Curtain countries were trying, 
subtly, to fasten upon her. And that, of course, leads me to the next 
prominent feature—the way in which the Burmese economy has been 
changed for the better by the complete change in the world rice situation 
between now and when I spoke last year. Moving along a little further 
I still see, in spite of that, causes for anxiety. I see all the signs of in- 
flation, and I notice that the Burmese themselves who think about these 
things are themselves extremely anxious about the inflationary situation. 
Finally, I still see in Burma the public mind set towards nationalization 
of this and that, towards State trading in this and that, and, in fact, 
towards those forms of Socialism which, whatever their merits or demerits 
might be, have been to a great extent discarded in this and other countries. 

Having turned my flashlight on those three countries I want to offer 
a word of warning: that flashlights can produce very false pictures, they 
can exaggerate the height of the mountains and the depth of the valleys, 
they can make the good seem better than it is and the bad seem worse 
than it is, and the only corrective is to go over the ground rather more 
painfully on foot. So my job now is to take some of these features— 
I shall not have time to take them all—and discuss them in a little more 
local detail. 


INDIAN INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Once again, I shall, of course, begin with India, and I must talk first 
about internal affairs and amplify.what I said before. The problem of 
States re-organization last year seemed to cause a good deal of turmoil; 
it led, as you know, in Bombay City to quite serious outbreaks of rioting, 
and then the Central Government took what I regard as the only sensible 
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‘decision possible—it abandoned the idea of making Bombay City into a 


Centrally administered area and it decided to constitute a great State of 
Bombay, including both the Maharastrian and Gujerathi areas. That 
has been, in general, accepted, but there is 2 word. of qualification about . 


that. It may be that the Gujerathis will, at some stage in the future, 


demand a separate State of the Gujerathi-speaking people. But if they 
do, it isn’t likely. to be a cause of turmoil because their real struggle was 
about the City of Bombay. It is accepted by.everybody to-day that the 
future of the City of Bombay is settled for all time, and if by chance at . 
some later stage a Gujerathi State were to be formed not even the most 
optimistic of Gujerathis would think of claiming that Bombay City should ` 
be inside it. That very awkward problem is settled. 

Moving on rapidly from that to another aspect of internal affairs, 


. I think it is admitted by all observers that-the Communist Рагіу of India 
.has had a distinct setback during the pas: twelve months. I cannot 


discuss the reasons for that in detail; I will merely mention two or three ` 
and pass on. First, I think, is the fact that the Congress Party itself 
has moved so far to the Left that it has stol2n a good deal of the Com- .- 
munists’ thunder. ' Secondly, the Communists were living on the exploita- 
tion of certain local grievances, in particular, the demand of the Telugus . 
for a separate Andhra State, and when those grievances were removed, 
when those demands were met, they lost a восі deal of their ammunition. 


^ And thirdly, it may be, but here one is only guessing, that the calming down, ` 
. the relative quiescence, is part of the world Communist policy to-day; 
but there I am only guessing. Whatever the reasons may be, it is rec- 


ognized that, except in two areas, the Communists in India to-day, are 
in a much weaker position than they were a year or two years ago. There . 


“are only two areas about which the Congress has any anxiety for the forth- 


coming election. The first of those is Calcuzta, which is always’ unpre- 


| | dictable; everybody who has lived in Bengal knows. how completely 


unpredictable that area ås, and the Congress Party themselves, I believe, 
expect to lose quite a number of seats in.thet area in the forthcoming 
elections. The other area ‘which is unpred:ctable is the new Kerala 
State where you have the Malabar district, which itself was rather a focal 
point of Communism, added on to Travancore and Cochin, which. were | 
already rather difficult and unstableareas. But except in those two areas, . 
the Congress Party face the forthcoming elections with no real anxieties. 
The Socialists have ceased to count, the Communists are not likely to 
score heavily, except possibly in those two areas, and. everybody who . 


makes forecasts about this says quite categcrically that the Congress : 


Party will come back with an overwhelming majority. І ат not making - 
forecasts myself because the last election forecast I made їп this room 
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about three years ago was not one hundred per cent wrong, but about 
five hundred per cent wrong. So I am merely telling you now that this 
is the forecast made by other more knowledgeable persons, with which 
in the past I very wrongly agreed and with which I now, I hope, rightly 
agree. The Central Cabinet itself, I think, is regarded as being extremely 
strong. The accession to it of Morarji Desai should be a considerable 
cause of strength. Morarji Desai is not so well known outside India as 
some other members of the Congress Party, but to those of us who know 
Bombay. we had great admiration for him always as a first class adminis- 
trator. I am not sure whether it would be disrespectful with regard to a 
Cabinet Minister to speak of his having a “ bee in his bonnet,” but I do 
not think he would mind as he is an old friend of mine, but he had a 
“ bee in his bonnet " about prohibition, but outside that particular field 
he is a balanced, sound administrator who, I think, will be quite admirable 
in the new post which he has taken on in the Central Government. ‘There 
are in that Central Cabinet apart from the Prime Minister, three really 
first class people, Pant, Morarji Desai and another man, a great old 
friend of mine, T. T. Krishnamachari, a first class chap, who is a devoted 
servant of India and who—and this is rather an important feature in an 
Indian politician to-day—really believes in the importance of private 
enterprise and the still surviving merits of the capitalist system. You 
have a strong Cabinet, but of course Nehru's ascendency is still quite 
remarkable. He had two setbacks during the past twelve months; he 
rather had to change his mind about Bombay City and, more important 
still, he had a setback with regard to the attitude which he initially took 
up on the question of Russia's behaviour in Hungary. I shall come back 
to that in a minute. But in spite of those two setbacks, his ascendency 
is quite remarkable. 


RELATIONS WITH UNITED KINGDOM 


Getting on from here to external affairs, I must say a few words about 
relations with the United Kingdom, and here I have got to talk a little 
bit—I shall be as brief as I can—about Egypt. I must begin with a word 
of caution. I have not the least intention in this meeting, where you 
give me a platform for the purpose of talking about India, Pakistan, and 
Burma, of expressing any opinions whatsoever upon the Egyptian question. 
It would be most improper for me to do so. I am only concerned with 
reporting to you the reactions which that produced in India. Before the 
Suez affair took place I think India had moved closer to Britain than at 
any time before the transfer of power. Nehru had begun to speak with 
a good deal of pride, not just acceptance, but pride about the Common- 
wealth connexion, and in the economic sphere India was beginning to 
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"realize fairly clearly. that, in spite of all the talk about help that came froni: ^x 


other countries, the one country which real y did solic economic things Р 


' in India and for the good of India: was this, country. That had begun to °- 
. be realized and India was coming very clos» to Britaia. ,Well, now, it... 
`. would be no service either to Britain or to India to conceal the fact that ^ 
. . events in Suez came asa profound shock to India.. I do not just mean to — 
' "Indian politicians, ‘because you never know what :Shozks or does пої ~.. 
. shock politicians in any country in the world, but it came as a profound, ~- 
. shock: to-the people of India as a’ whole- business men, officials, or: К 


‘whomever you talked (о, they. were taken Гу ‘surprise by it and were |. 
quité frankly upset, And what struck one most of all was that the people © 


=.. ^ . who were most upset; and the people who most thought that we were 
ree wrong in our. action were not, our main critics, they were our very best 
"| friends. ТІ found myself, as I went round the country, *hat the people. .. 
. who were-saddest about the whole thing were the people who had’ been: с. 
_pro-British throughout the whole of the Јаѕі -wenty or -hirty. years. Ï - 

- am not at all concerned with the rights and ‘w-ongs of tkeir view; I arā `i 

. concerned to tell you the fact that they were wo-ried. When one tried to; 5 

. analyse why they were worried I- suppose {леге were two. or three.’ 
_ obvious reasons; one is that there is no doubt there is a- new sense of 
| ` African-Asian solidarity which leads any member of the African and : | 
. Asian continents to want to spring to the rescue whén. any other.member, ` 
of those continents is attacked, whatever the cause, whatever’ the justi: · 
fication might be. | I think, too, that in newly self-goverring countries `. 
"there is always a 'süb- -conscious fear that somehow or othe- Imperialism; 

_ might comé back again, . that the-old Colonial attitude might be Tevived,. _ 
and they are, therefore; possibly unnecessarily, but understandably; ^ 
-suspicious of any occasion when a great Wéstera Power takes а strong >. 
. line. І have no doubt that those reasons both operated ` very powerfully ' 
|." and they- certainly produced an effect of shock. There is nothing-sur- js 


prising about that if you take an issue about which, rightly ог; wrongly, 


- people in this country themselves were very keenly divided, znd І do not `` 
think we should be particularly surprised that India happenec to take the .. 
- view which. wás taken by soie sections. of people i in this country. It is 


, important to recognize that it did have that effect о? shock. Fortunately, 
- there was a great deal of. basic friendship between India end Britain 


. - before this occurred and I do not think the shock has had tie slightest .' 
A^. effect оп: ‘the personal relationships, the good feeling between Indians and |. 
cae 7^" British people as individuals; Indians have made it clear that tkeit quarrel ` 
"a was with the then British Government. But I think: we have to: take this 
| v asa. warning. We may, perhaps; be apt. sometimes to:take the goodwill.. . 
.4 that exists: between ourselves. and, India. too much fet “granted. г When, ; 
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I вау * we" I mean on both sides. We may take it too much for granted; 
they may take it too much for granted. If we recognize, as I think we 
do and they do, that its maintenance is of tremendous importance to the 
world, there will have to be a great deal of conscious effort on the part of 
both British and Indian people to see that disagreements about things 
of this kind do not interfere with the basic goodwill. They have not 
done so far, but we must not take it for granted that they might not do if 
we began to relax our efforts in that direction. 

With regard to the u.s.A., the Egyptian affair has, of course, had 
exactly the opposite effect, at least it had had until about a week ago. 
India, as you know, has been rather suspicious of America; it has been 
apt to say that America was as truculent as Russia. I do not agree with 
that; I am merely reporting what they were apt to say. They have been 
ready to regard Dulles as a war-monger, there has clearly been quite a 
wide gulf between India and U.s.4. When the Suez affair took place 
India began to say "America has done the right thing. Britain lost her 
head; America kept hers, she has done the right thing, and after all 
America does think along the same lines in international affairs as the 
Indians do." І believe that to be an entirely incorrect diagnosis. 1 do 
not think there is anything in common at all between the Indian approach 
to foreign affairs and the American approach, but at any rate for the time 
being the effect of the particular Suez incident was to make Indians feel 
that they were close to America in these matters. I left India before the 
Eisenhower doctrine had been announced. I should be very surprised, 
if I went back to-day, if I did not find that there had been some second 
thoughts, that they were rather less sure to-day whether the Indian and 
American approach to world affairs are quite the same. 


REVULSION OF FEELING TOWARDS RUSSIA 


With regard to Russia, there has, I think, been a distinct cooling off 
of the Indian attitude in the past twelve months. When I spoke to you 
last I had just come back after being in Delhi and Calcutta and various 
other cities when Bulganin and Kruschev were there. I think one could 
say that on the whole that that particular visit did Russia more harm 
than good. The unrestrained, unmannerly behaviour, the aggressive 
and untrue speeches made by Bulganin and Kruschev to audiences of 
educated Indians went down very badly indeed. But there was still the 
restraining force at that time that many Indians had an exaggerated idea 
of the economic help that they could get from Russia. It has not worked 
like that. Indians have discovered to-day that they can get some things 
from Russia, but that Russia is not the great big philanthropist pouring 
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benefits into their country. They have had their steel from Russia, 
but they have paid a very good price for it. They have had Russian 
technicians in various fields, but those Russian technicians have been · 
paid such salaries, tax free, that almost everybody in this room would-be 
green with envy if they knew the terms on which they were employed. 
Well that sort of thing is making itsef “elt. I think, too, thinking 
Indians have become more conscious of the real stark brutality of the 
Russian way of dealing with people they do not like, and there is no doubt 
that Russian behaviour in Hungary caused a very real revulsion of feeling 
in India. Mr. Nehru himself, I quite frankly think, was not as forth- 
right as he should have been in condemning Russia’s behaviour in Hungary 
when it first took place, and his failure to іс that evoked a great deal of 
. criticism throughout the country. I was travelling round India at that 
~ time and it is the first time that J have heard people, staunch Congressmen, 
. staunch followers of Nehru, criticizing him very bitterly indeed for not .. 
having done what they said he ought to-have cone, for not having declared 
straight out-that the Russians had behaved in the way tha: you might 
expect, and for not having condemned them as roundly as they should 
have been condemned. ‘It is one of the few occasions when Nehru has _ 
failed to judge the temper of the public, but it was quite unmistakable as 
one went round the country. And so I say they are cooling off towards 
Russia. 

Towards China, on the other hand, there is a good deal of very genuine 
warmth; there is a feeling that there are cultural links; that they are also 
the two great Asian powers. which have put Asia on the map, and the 
feeling between them is quite genuinely warm. E 


CAUSES FOR ANXIETY. 

‘I am afraid I have got to be a grasshopper and switch cn to a dis- 
connected topic in order to save time. I had better come on very briefly 
to economic conditions in India, which could be summed up by saying 
the country is prosperous, that industry has expanded, that food pro: 
duction has grown satisfactorily, but that there-are, nevertheless, certain 
very distinct causes for anxiety.. The first of those causes is the rapidity . 
with which India has drawn down her sterling balances and, indeed, her 
overseas resources generally. I am not going to bore you with figures, 
but they have drawn down to what is not very much above the minimum 
required for the backing of the currency, and what rather worried me was 
that my friends in Delhi seemed to be a little surprised that the balances 
had been drawn down quite so quickly. 1, myself, was no: surprised 
because one knew the orders that had been placed by the great spending - 
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departments; one knew what was going to have to be paid for'the million 
tons of steel, and the many other things that are being ordered by India 
to-day as part of her development programme. But India’s foreign 
exchange position to-day is not easy. I do not want to exaggerate it, 
she is not in dire straits, but she has not got very much fat, and she is 
entering on a period of great expansion when she is committed to very 
heavy foreign exchange expenditure for the purposes of the Second Five- 
year Plan. I have no doubt at all that foreign exchange is going to be 
one of India’s difficulties in the next few years. It is to be hoped that she 
will get the aid that she seeks from the World Bank and from other 
international institutions, but unless she gets that aid in very full measure 
she may find that she has to curtail the plan on which she has so much set 
her heart. There is, of course, the second difficulty—the difficulty of 
incipient inflation. I think it is recognized that there are signs of inflation 
already; they are to some extent being kept in check by the commodity 
aid provided on a generous scale by the United States of America; never- 
theless the signs of inflation are there and I have not much doubt myself 
at all that if the plan goes ahead on its present scale and at the tempo 
now planned for it, it is bound to have an inflationary effect. The third 
cause for anxiety in the economic field is the rather chaotic state of ports 
and communications. The congestion in the ports of India to-day is 
almost unbelievable. Madras is particularly bad. The trouble there 
has been that large quantities of steel have arrived, there has been nowhere 
to put them, they have been dumped on the quayside and, that having 
happened, there has been nowhere to put ordinary cargo. When cargo 
ships have arrived unloading has been a slow process and the cargo 
has had to be dumped all over the place wherever they could find an odd 
space to put it in. That kind of thing is paralysing to industry and one 
of the biggest anxieties of the industrialist and business man in India 
to-day is this chaotic state of communications. I mentioned Madras 
but 1 could equally have talked about Calcutta, Vizagapatam, but not 
so much Bombay. Railways are also beginning to prove a bottleneck, 
wagons are very much in short supply, and mary of us are seriously 
worried because we think that the Planning Commission have made 
hopelessly inadequate provision in the Second Five-year Plan for the 
development of railway transport. The fourth economic headache I 
shall only mention—I won't talk about it because I’ve talked about it 
here before—and that is the headache of middle-class unemployment, 
and there the Planning Commission have admitted quite frankly that it 
is not likely to be any better at the end of the Second Five-year Plan. 
They have worked out the number of jobs that they hope their schemes 
will produce and they have come to the depressing conclusion that, when 
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you: ‘allow for tis growing panolations "unemployment will be just as ki 


difficult at the ehd of the Second Five-yea> Plan as at the beginning. 


| Thatisa depressing conclusion. So that although India.is prosperous,. 

-~ although she is developing rapidly, although she has dene г remarkably 
good job in expansion of agricultural production and, indeed, in expansion’ < 
of industry too, tere are a considerable number of есолотіс headers | 


ound the corner. 


“INTERNAL POLITICS “OF PAKISTAN 


N ` : ` ' ms 


I eine stop to talk Бош India å апу: тоге. -I must pass on to Pakistan : 
and here again I am going to give, although not at quite such length, a - 
sort-of detailed analysis which will help one to get into perspective what ` 


` one tried. to .зее in the ‘flashlight photographic. process. “I shall Беріп 


‘Central: Government. There is no doubt that. the appointment, of 


"^. with the internal politics of Pakistan, and naturally I shall start with the `` 


Suhrawardy as Prime Minister has been a tremendous success.. Many of - 


К you in this room’ probably know him. - He is а dynamic person: he is à 
^^. person of very great ability, experienced, and he is a person who has grown 
'. enormously in stature.in the last few years, and heis able to Go the things 


^ which: his predecessor could not do: Now Mr. Mohamad Ali was.an 


. old personal frierid of mine апа І yield to nobody in admiration for him, o 
с + but there were certain things that'he was not équipped, either by tempera- - 


ment or.training, to do, and one of those things was to cope with the intri- . 


'." gues which I am sorry to say are the permanent characteristic of Punjab 


| . politics.. I do not pretend to understand Punjab politics myself and I 
; certainly would not dare to talk about.them in the. presence of one or two 


distinguished experts, here, but I think one can say without being unfair ' | 
that Mohamad АП was not equipped to deal with those particular intri- . 


gues. He-was an official by training and by nature." Suhrawardy is а... ' 


` politician to the finger tips and he can cope with that sort of thing, and he 


“is coping with it rather well. One of the o:her outstanding people in 
‘the set-up in the Government of Pakistan is, of course, the President, . 
‚ Iskander Mirza, and what i is, I think, extremely important is that he and : 


the Prime Minister seem to be working extremely well together. They 


г are both Strong men—some people thought they might clesh—but so: j 


i far they seem to be showing great respect for each other and understand- 


: ing each other's proper functions in the Constit.ition, and they are working: 


very well together. Тһе Finance Minister, Amjad- Ali, is, I think, 


.- generally recognized as one of. the ablest men in the country, who is.’ ` 
e particularly devotmg hiniself to the. important job of E ed to see fut n 
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Pakistan progresses fast enough but not too fast. I shall come back to 
that presently. Outside the Cabinet itself you have Dr. Khan Sahib, 
who has tremendous respect still from the masses, but who is by fairly 
general admission not a very good administrator. One is apt to hear 
it said that administration in the one unit into which West Pakistan was 
constituted last year is more than a little chaotic. Files pend for a very 
long time. You, Sir, in your official days would have been horrified by 
the thought that a file could get lost—it might have been a good thing, 
Sir, if sometimes they had got lost!—but files do get lost, orders do not 
get passed and the administration in the West Pakistan one unit is a real 
major headache to-day. The Central Government has plenty of problems 
to cope with. One of its most difficult problems is how to keep the East 
and West wings of Pakistan close together. I have talked about that here 
before and I shall not dwell on it to-day, but they are not very close to- 
gether still. 1 think the West is making an attempt. I think the Central 
Government is fully convinced of the need to concentrate a little bit on 
economic development in East Pakistan; we see that from the plan itself 
that it set aside Rs. 110 crores for the express purpose of additional 
developments in East Pakistan. But East Pakistan is still suspicious. 
When I was in Dacca recently I felt that they still did not trust the people 
in Karachi. One of Suhrawardy’s main jobs is going to be to try and 
break down that barrier of suspicion. As he himself comes from Bengal 
he may be in a better position to do it than if he were himself a Punjabi. 
In West Pakistan, as I have said, the administration is a headache; there 
is also still a good deal of stress and strain. J do not myself feel that the 
integration of those four provinces can yet be said to have been success- 
fully achieved; there is a lot of ill-feeling about it in one place and another, 
and I think many people are beginning to think that some measure of 
decentralization will be necessary, that that vast amorphous area con- 
sisting of four great provinces, inhabitated by people who are very different 
from each other and in some cases not very well disposed towards each 
other, may well prove to be too large for administrative handling; that 
some kind of decentralization may be quite necessary. But it is too early 
to make guesses about that. 

In East Pakistan the Government which came into force some months 
ago looked like being a bit unstable initially, but it has settled in rather 
well and [ think most people feel that it is a rather better Government 
than East Pakistan has had for some considerable time. On the other 
hand, there are elements of instability about it. It is made up of rather 
a hotch-potch of different elements. Its main support comes from the 
Awami League. The Awami League themselves are fairly Left wing but 
they have had to take into their fold quite a number of Communists or 
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oe communis in order, to make certain’ of the support necessary to. 
' keep themselves | in‘ power, and: no one. yet quite knows, how far ‘those ` 
near-Communists elements will influence the policy of thé Awami League. 
Government. ` There is also another complication there, .and that i is that: 
- the only real rivals to the Awami League ere. the old Muslim; -League. 
‘Now the old Muslim League seemed, not very long ago, to be moribund, 
7 to have been discredited, certainly, in the East and to some.extent іп ће ` 
'. West; but the Muslim League is now to some extent climbing on to the. <` 
E Socialist ‘bandwagon; it is coming out with declarations in favour оЁ.:. 
dese rather advanced. Socialistic ideas to-try and recapture the popular vote, `` 
‚ And, of course, the Awami League may. find it has. по choice but to: play = 
.. „that game too,’so what the economic policy is likely to be-in years to, ` 
^ come in East Pakistan is rather difficult.to predict.. So far the Awami . 
` League, in spite-of its own ‘Left wing proclivities, has shown a tendency ^ 
to, be restrained, but there are signs that there are forces.at work which ` 
' тау make it difficult for the League to cont:nue to be restrained, and 1,. ... 
myself, :shall watch the. policy | of the Fast Pakistan .Goverrment with.a. :` 
` certain amount of anxiety in the next year They have got plenty of -`.i. 
~ problems to cope with; their-hardest problem when they came. into power ^. 
was the.problem: of food. The food situation got into a mess in East .. 
Pakistan. ;That, I think, was partly the fault of. the previous: government :`- 
of that:provinee;. they did not, recognize thet: the carry-over: from. 1955 `+. 
‘was'a very small one; they did not warn the Central Government that’ j 
- they were going to be short of food; they pretended all was lovely. inthe ^ 
- garden, and then suddenly a: -food shortage descended upon-them. Ino 
> physical terms thé.food shortage was not very great, but all of you know 
how in. the. conditions of India and. Pakistan | а comparatively small '.- 
“shortage gets. ‘exaggerated ' ‘by psychological factors: and it becomes à j 
“famine, ‘and: the. food situation was very.serious indeed in East-Pakistan `- 
“some months ago. Pakistan has got. great. help i in this matter from the - 
"outside world; she has had gifts:and loans of grain from various quarters, | 
and: the danger has now been tided over; but it is rather worying that in ``. 
an: important matter like food the then Government of East Pakistan . ` 
‘did пої look ahead at all; and did not-give апу reasonabie warning of the `` 7 
A “extent of the нош that was coming. — , P 
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= We pass- on now. to Pakistan’; 5 ЕК relations.” “Here, too, he E 
fa problem of Suez'has to be-considered, thouga it has to be considered in. -': 
| Father а, different background, ие have зр been two ныз; сыен un 





schools of thought amongst the Pakistan public with regard’ to their 
relations with the United Kingdom and with the Middle East. The 
leaders of Pakistan have accepted the advice given to them by Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, the Quaid-i-Azam, right at the start that they could not 
afford not to keep close to Britain and to the Commonwealth. They 
have tried to do that, but there have always been elements in the Punjab 
particularly which were opposed to Pakistan having any kind of alliances 
with the West or with non-Islamic countries. They have always said 
“ Our right link is with the Middle East and we do not want a Common- 
wealth link; we do not like any of these American aid programmes; we 
do not wish to be mixed up with non-Islamic countries at all." When the 
Egypt crisis occurred naturally that particular element in society was very 
active and very volatile, and said “ This is what we have always been 
saying; this is the kind of thing that happen when you lend your support 
to non-Islamic countries—another fellow Islamic country gets badly 
dealt with." That put Suhrawardy and the leaders of Pakistan in a 
difficult position, because they knew instinctively this was nonsense; 
they knew that it was important that they should stay close to Britain. 
On the other hand, they had one great fear at the back of their minds, 
and that was that the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, whatever 
else it might do, looked at that stage as though it might for all practical 
purposes break the United Nations. Pakistan is still believing that the 
United Nations is going to do something about Kashmir. I am not 
going to discuss Kashmir to-day, but Kashmir is a very, very live issue 
in Pakistani minds, and they still think the United Nations is going to 
do something about it. And here they were faced with the prospect 
that their one instrument for putting Kashmir right was perhaps going 
to be destroyed by Anglo-French intervention. So Suhrawardy and the 
other leaders of Pakistan found themselves compelled to join hands with 
the masses in reprobating the action that we had taken. That situation 
was changed entirely when Britain and France accepted the ruling of the 
United Nations and began to withdraw from Egypt. Suhrawardy, with 
superb statesmanship, made a fresh start from that point. He said 
“ You have no reasonable ground for complaint at all now; Britain and 
France have done what the- United Nations have said; they have saved 
that instrument to which you attach so much importance." Не then went 
on to fight for the salvation of the Baghdad Pact, in fact, he did everything 
possible to retrieve what had become a very difficult situation. But 
Kashmir, as I say, dominates talk in Pakistan, and whatever you talk 
about you always get back to Kashmir after about five minutes. Апа 
that is one thing which I find worrying, that on this vital issue the approach 
in the two countries—India and Pakistan—is so wholly different. 1 do 
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Pe not е mean that they. diu about it; that could not be ie 
but I am correct in this sense: that.I do not think anybody ir. India’ regards 


` "Kashmir as being а. іме issue at all. I ‘think Indians take it for granted. 


- that it is settled. "The Constitution is fremed, Kashmir has become parti 
of India, and it is over and done. with. You may have te talk about it 
‚ in the United Nations, ‘but they. do not thinx it.is a live issue, whereas to ` 


Ns people i in West. Pakistan it.is the rnost live issue- тоў the.day. .You can 
‘. bein Delhi for а month and never hear anybody taik about Kashmir 


| at all. You cannot be in Pakistan five minutes without bearing about . 


m. Kashmir. And that I find extremely worrying, that. cn this great issue : 


these countries are so far apart that it isn’t a matter of ‘disagreeing, itis — 
‚ а matter of one thinking, the thing is settled and the other thinking: ‘the’: - 


"^ matter is of paramount importance. 


, must pass on. from that very rapidly eat I 'shall nct stop to. talk * 
about the economics of Pakistan excep: to make two remarks. Thé ` 
first i is that the decision taken i in August,’ 1955, to devalue the. Pakistan: 


‚. + rupee has justified itself. ` When that decision was made some of us did; + 


„nof think that it. would, in fact, have the effect-of expanding Pakistan's* 
| exports. It has done so. It has paid dividends rather well in that respect ` 


К „and Pakistan's exports háye^ improved qüie. considerably, though un- . 


‘fortunately in some of the commodities concerned world prices havé fallen | 
at the same time. But broadly speaking you can say: that, until the food‘ x: 
` crises overtook Pakistan in the middle of last year, she had improved her C 
foreign’ exchange. position: quite ' considerably. The food ‘situation 
. naturally gave them a shock; she had to import fcod-stuffs to the tune.of ` 
about £24,000,000; ‘she would. have had to import very much more than ` 
that but for the-very large amount of aid whica came from other countries. 
Amjad. Ali had hüsbanded her resources wisely during the past ` twelve- 
months, when the foreign exchange situation began to improve. He 


.'. had resisted dematids that hé should liberalize imports, and he had a bit’ 


- of margin in hand. Therefore the import of -the -£24,000,000: has not. 
`- been disastrous, but if Pakistan had to gò on importing at that rate and . 
did not get the amount of foreign àid that she got last year then, her ` 
position would be very serious indeed. So Pakistan's prime job above 
all.others now is to improve her food production, get hersélf into a 
. position where she is not liable to have her whole foreign: exchange 
situation bedevilled “whenever: the monsoon happens to be. not quite so . 
good as usual. That is now recognized by the Central Government. 


es Т do not know how far it is recognized by the Provincial Governments;. 
апа I would say tliat the one respect in which Pakistan has so far done . 


rather- ‘badly, in spite of her magnificent - development programme in. 


| | other ире. has ро їп growing. more food. She has not oe more s | 
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food. She has never really got down to the dull, humdrum business of 
growing more food in the way, for example, that India has, and I believe 
that the whole economy of Pakistan will depend very largely on whether. 
she now learns the lesson and gets down to the business of expanding 
her food production: 


LAW AND ORDER IN BURMA 


I pass on now for a few rapid words about Burma, and here again I 
shall begin with internal affairs. The law and order situation is very 
much like it was last year. In other words, you have not now got re- 
volutionary parties likely to oust the Government of the day, but you 
have got very large areas in which there is no law and order at all. I 
went down, for example, into Mergui in the South of Burma, and there 
T stayed with the Managing Director of a big rubber company who has 
nine plantations, none of which he can ever visit unless he goes down 
occasionally under armed military escort. I met some of the mining 
people who live in that area between there and Tavoy. Their situation 
was not very much better. One of them said quite frankly: “ Well, 
I don't do too badly because frankly I pay the police and the military 
protection money, and as long as I pay them protection money I get 
looked after, but if 1 stop paying protection money then I am in trouble 
at once." That is fairly tpyical of the area between Mergui and Tavoy. 
You have a not dissimilar situation up in Central Burma. When one 
gets back from Burma people say: “ What is allthis? Is it Communism ?" 
Nobody can give an honest answer. It is endemic dacoity. Sometimes 
the dacoits attach party labels to themselves; how many of them could 
be regarded in any real sense as Communists or just dacoits neither I 
nor anybody else can tell. The only test I apply is: Do they send in 
money to the Central Party fund? I do not think many of them do. 
But at any rate you have this still unbappy situation prevailing in large 
areas of Burma to-day. Ido not think that the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of Burma last year or the year before was very hopeful. They hit 
on the bright idea of arming the villagers to defend themselves against 
dacoits and handed out weapons rather liberally. That has been of the 
very greatest help to the dacoits апа Government are unlikely to repeat 
that experiment. They have also set up in certain areas local security 
councils to take on the job of running district administration. I may 
be prejudiced about this. Having, like yourself, Sir, been a District 
Officer myself once, I still find it hard to believe that in countries in the 
condition of Burma a local security council, consisting of a few local 
M.P's, one or two local businessmen, perhaps the D.C., perhaps the s.P., 
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`сап гип district administration quite as. efficiently or as strongly : as it a 


ee, might Бе гип by a good. Deputy. Commissioner. .Well,. that has been - 


done in a-good deal of Burma and the authority of the officials has been - 


eS ang very considerably ‘undermined. I ‘do not find” Burma a happy un» 
777 from the law and order point of view. 


>; I do not propose to Say very much about Sura’ 5 эх{егпа1 ЖЫ. : 
except to amplify two points: that I made before. The jirst is that Burma S 


TER had got herself rather badly tied up in barter deals with the Iron Curtaih. . 


‘countries. You will remember the'story: Burma hed an exaggerated idea- 
of the proper price.of rice; she found that people would not buy rice at | 
‘` - the price.she was prepared to sell it at, and along came the Iron Curtain . 
.' countries some two to three y years ago and said: “ Never mind, old: chap, ` 
we will buy: the rice from you, and we'll give you goods of one ‘kind or | 
_ another in exchange.” So they found themselves tied up in barter deals: 

- none of which has worked: very well. In-the first place they found that. 
the. Russians. and their other fellow Communists everloaded the prices. 
“ofthe barter: exchange goods tremendously. Sicondly,.they found . 
‘that there was no freedom of choice as to what they got. If they wanted · 
` а machine to do a particular job they had to take the particular type of 
" machine that. the Communist country. concerned was prepared to offer. - 
‘Well, they have realized that now and they are very anxious to get out ` 


`,  .of it; in fact they are determined this year to.cut their barter deals from 


about 800,000 tons of rice to about 200, 000 tons ОЁ гісе, ее the 


EM Russians Jike it or not. 


The only other aspect of Burma's external aai worth ШИЙ: | 

` and I will merely mention it and pass on, is that there is no doubt that 
there is in the minds of thinking: Burmese people a very great deal of 
apprehension. of China. ‘One must not be misled by the recent visit of 

` Chou En-lai, by all the festivities that took place—they have to take place, 

. —but if you talk to Burmese people as. you go about the country you 
realize that they are extremely nervous of that. great and rather active 
neighbour whose intentions they very: Свона suspect. - TE 


| ECONOMIC AFFAIRS . | 


` I have only got three minutes left to. make опе ог two very. simple ` 
...comments on Burma’s economic affairs: The first thing is, as I say, that. 
‚ . the rice situation has changed.. Whereas two years ago Burma could riot 
- sell her rice eXcept by these barter deals, to- day she can sell all the rice 

^ she has and more. If she- could grow more'rice she could sell it. , The : 
world is demanding rice at the moment. Her balance `of payments. j 
Situation, if you look at the figures, appears to be a good deal better than .- 
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it was twelve months ago,’ Some of that improvement is rather mislead- 
ing. It is better because a good deal of the import programme which 
had been planned by the Government of Burma has failed. They have 
not succeeded in buying the things they wanted to buy, orders have been 
placed late, or for one reason or another they have not imported all they 
wanted to, so really the apparent improvement is very largely due to a 
failure rather than to any great improvement in itself. The foreign 
exchange position of Burma is undoubtedly going to continue difficult 
for a very considerable time. I cannot see myself any quarter from which 
she can expect very great relief in her foreign exchange difficulties. She 
will have the oil refinery working soon, which will do away with the need 
for importing oil. That will give her some relief. I cannot see any of 
her exports, with the possible exception of rice, expanding in any big 
way in the immediate future, and I think that Burma is going to face a 
period of foreign exchange tightness for quitè a time, and all of that means 
drastic curtailment of imports. Imports into Burma are still drastically 
controlled, and, as 1 say, the present slightly better situation in regard to 
foreign exchange is the result simply of a deliberate reduction of imports 
in one field and in another field of failure to buy some-of the things that she 
wanted to buy. There is no doubt that Burma is in great need of 
foreign aid if her economy is to remain sound and if she is to be able to 
carry out the four-year plan that she has set herself. She has secured a 
long-term loan from India. I believe she is negotiating for another 
long-term loan from the United States of America, and she will very 
definitely be in the market for aid from all the international institutions 
which to-day are supposed to be able to pour out aid in unlimited quanti- 
ties wherever it happens to be needed. Apart from foreign exchange, she 
is worried about her inflation. When I say she is worried about her 
inflation I mean the officials of the Finance Department, and the one or 
two people in Burma who understand finance, are worried about the 
inflationary situation. Prices are beginning to rise, the note circulation 
has increased quite considerably and there are present a good many of 
the signs of a rather unhappy inflationary situation. The plan does not 
dominate Burmese thought quite in the same way that it does in India, 
although they do attach a good deal of importance to it, and they are 
now saying very frankly that this plan will have to be scaled down. '* We 
cannot now do all that we had set out to do. We shall have to put the 
emphasis on agriculture; we have done very little about agriculture so 
far. As far as industries are concerned, we shall have to slow down, 
except perhaps we shall do all we can to develop cotton spinning.” But, 
broadly speaking, I think they have begun to recognize that the plan was 
too ambitious and that they have got to scale it down. . 
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: Well now, Si I hai тое опе КТ a quarter nies more. an A E 


АС" Statutory times which vou provided: for me under the Act. - T'can only ѕау ` 
f that it really i is difficult to cover three countries of Ше size and. 1 perplexity 
of India, , Pakistan and Burma i in forty-five minutes. 


QUESTIONS © 


Rhet 


Mer. s. a GHAFUR. inquired whether the. speaker did. not ágree ‘that the - 


Ea unsatisfactory position in regard to food in Pakistan: was largely. due to : 


' the effect. ofa a succession of disastrous. floods i in the "st few Е 


Е 


` Sir PERCIVAL бй: That is an " exteremely: Е comment, 


Ui but with very great respect the effect of floods in East Pakistan ‘in: 1956 : 
"was not abnormal.  My.real cause of anxiety is that Pakistan. has not: ` 
"i increased tlie area under formal cultivation, пог has she increased the 
й yield Per acre in the last ten ease T hati is what worries mie. i, 


к 


Mi. Russa ‘MENTA: Did you feel Shen you were кш the: [ей ; 


“and breadth of India, particularly the big citiés of Bombay'and Calcutta.” 
5: Where you must have observed the tens; of thousands of people whoó are : 


obliged to live practically on footpaths.or on the streets, that 1 my country : ` 


and my Prime. Minister, Mr. Nehru; should tackle the problem. of birth, 


i3 control, which is the paramount problem to-day facing our country? .. 


" d believe’ that. China and India together contain about two-fifths : cof the | 
| world population, ог even.more. The ‘way they are. ‘multiplying i in: ‘both. : 
these, Countries is going.to be’ a. world. problem. Your ‘country, Sir, 


having ruled our country fór-150: years, апа the many able administrators .. 


. that I see here at this meeting, I aii suré will agree with me that birth. A 
E control should be one of our biggest problems, otherwise all these fivé- ы 
` year plans will come to. nothing: `; There will never bs Schools enough for. `- 


education, there will never. be hospitals enough for. the.sick and the, needy. . 


` and there never will be sufficient food despite the j ‘many ‘miles of dams’ 2; 
that are built to increase food supplies: That is my feeling. КЛ 


Му second question relates to. the coming General Election. I believe | 


Mr. Nehru апа. his Working, Committee’ members in the Congress: Party. . 


said that they are going to have 50 per cent of fresh blood, meatiing they. 


' will. put up candidates that have never been in administrative positions : 
"before, young ‘men, : but.I find very few new names in.the papers:that I : 
, have. been getting in the last few months heré in London from: my country. 4 


; Another curious thing strikes-me. - Làm- very glad tħat you mentioned - 


. шу. dear friend, Morarji Desai. I hear that once again. he is not standing f 
‘for his old constituency where he was, you:may remember, ‘inthe last. 
election defeated; and brengt back y the back: door, as. a Chief Ми 
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in Bombay. I have the highest respect for his administrative ability, 
although he and I nearly came to blows over prohibition, but I notice 
that, unlike this country, the home of democracy in the world, our leaders 
are very prone to stand for a safe constituency, a constituency to which they 
never belong, and our roving portfolio minister, our representative in the 
United Nations, Mr. Menon, is an outstanding example. He is from 
Madras, and wants to stand in Bombay. I should have thought that 
with his world-wide reputation he would go back to his own country 
and his home town. 

Talking about Russian technicians drawing fabulous tax free salaries, 
that has certainly touched me. You are quite right, it makes every one of 
us green with envy, but I would like to know from yourself—I never got 
it from the Government of India—as to what the Swiss, the German, the 
Americans and even the British technicians are being paid, and whether 
they are also enjoying the privileges of tax free arrangement. Did that 
strike you and did you have a better answer than I have been successful 
in getting? 

You are quite right about India having spent millions of her sterling 
balance, so much so that my country has been obliged to take an even 
more drastic measure than your country ever did immediately after the 
second World War. Our basic travel allowance has been completely . 
wiped out, from £750 for every two years to zero. In other words, Mr. 
Nehru wants all the foreign exchange by wealthy Americans coming to 
India, and a few of the English people coming to India, and people from 
all parts of the world to help us with our foreign exchange, which, mind 
you, comes to over ten crores of rupees according to last year’s statistics, 
but he gives us no chance to go back and reciprocate. Now how is he 
going to spare monies for the Air India International service? Is it 
going to do only one way traffic, and no traffic from Bombay to here? 
I do not think so. І 

I would like to know from Sir Percival, with all the administrative 
ability and experience that he has had during his numbers of years in 
India, the opinion of British people on the very, very intriguing problem 
of Kashmir. What is the solution? Is the solution merely that Mr. 
Nehru claims that Kashmir belongs to us, and that's the end of it? Or 
is there some common meeting ground, or some solution of the problem? 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: I am extremely sorry that my friend Mr. 
Mehta should have had an accident and have had to speak sitting down. 
I do hope that he will soon be completely fit again. He has put six 
questions, some of which are far too difficult for me to BUS but I will 
do what I can with some of them. 
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The first question related to birth control, and there I agree with him a 
hundred per cent. As an individual I have not the slightést doubt at 
all that birth control is the proper answer to India's economic difficulties. 
` I did not talk about that before for one simple reason, and that is that 
' I have a kind of feeling that when you aave'/something that impinges so 
closely on social, religious and moral prejudices as that, the foreigner 
ought not to be talking very much abot! it. Suppose. for example, that 
a big birth control campaign was run in this countrv, there are some 
churches that would be very much up against it; anc the same way in 
India, there are sections of thought which regard i: as wrong, and I have · 
~ always felt that as a foreigner I must aot go about advocating it. But 
І do agree entirely that it is the long term solution and I notice with very 
great satisfaction that Government itself is now taking it seriously, 
that they have set on foot a family planning movement; they have got 
experts of all kinds busy over it, and I think they intend to take it seriously. . 
I do not know whether there is going to be any kind of reaction against 
it from orthodox sections of society or not. I very much hope there will 
‘not be, but I do not know. Iam very nruch afraid that there might be a 
movement against it. . | 

I do not think I can usefully say anything about your second question . 
at all. It was about the decision to have 50 per cert of young men in the 
new parliamentary party. Perhaps 1 am prejudiced by the fact that I 
am not now quite as young as I used tc be. I would nave thought that 
50 per cent was a bit too high to bring in new blood at one particular 
time. But when I was talking to Morarji Desai about this—because he 
is very much concerned with these organizational problems—he did 
emphasize then their intention to try and get in a good deal of new blood. ` 
He felt that the party was running a risk of just ving on its past, and 
they must try and get new people into it. | 

I do not think I dare comment on the third point you raised. That 
was the question as to whether Ministers should not fight in their own 
constituencies instead of seeking safe seats. I do not quite know what 
the answer to that always is in this country, and. I do not think I had 
better emibark on saying whether it'is a good thing or a bad thing in 
India; still less would I dare to suggest whether Mr. Krishna Menon 
should or should not go and stand for Madras. So I think I am going to 
shirk that question if you do not mind. l 

Your fourth question was on a matter of information.. It was with 
regard to the treatment of technicians other than Russian technicians. 
You asked whether they got incomes tex free. There has been a pro- 
vision under which non-Indian technicians going into India for particular 
contracts for limited periods have been given a measure of tax relief. : 
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Some of us are inclined to think that India will need to go further in that 
direction; that in view of all the help she wants from the outside world. 
there is a case for special tax treatment for people who go in to work in 
the country, and that view is from time to time put forward in Delhi. 
But the factual answer is that non-Indian technicians for a limited period 
do get a measure of tax relief. 

Your fifth question really does not require an answer because it was 
more a comment than a question. It was with regard to the basic travel 
allowances, апа 1 do agree that, in spite of all India’s foreign exchange 
difficulties, it would be a very serious loss if educated Indians are not able 
to travel abroad, not only to go back to India with other ideas themselves, 
but also to tell-the world what India is thinking. And I would have 
thought that in America, for example, it was particularly important that 
Indians should be able to travel round and interchange ideas to try to 
bridge that gulf. 

The last question was about Kashmir, and here quite frankly—I think 
I said I have spoken here fourteen times—I have fourteen times said that 
I am not going to express opinions. about the Kashmir controversy, ` 
not because I am not deeply interested, but because it seems to me that 
casual opinions expressed by an outsider are more likely to do harm than 
good. I mean the one thing that I would wish more than anything else 
in the world would be to see India and Pakistan get together and talk 
together and come to some agreement. But I do not think that is helped 
by British people, unless it is in a place like the United Nations or the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference, I do not think it helps for us to go about 
expressing opinions as to the merits or demerits of the Kashmir dispute. 
So Ido hope, Sir, you will not think I am being discourteous if I say that 
I am going to be quite frankly evasive and forget that question. 

In answers to questions by Mr. R. О. Ніввевт and Mr. T. L. H. SMITH- 
PEARCE, Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS replied: The question was: Can I say 
anything about Indian reactions to events in Tibet? I am_hesitating a 
little bit as to what to say, because I do not quite know what proportions 
to put the thing in, but it seems to me that the great majority of people 
in India are altogether too complacent about China, and not anything 
like as worried as they should be about the presence of Communist China 
in Tibet, or about the infiltration into Nepal. On the other hand, when 
you meet a few informed officials, and a very limited section of the public, 
they have begun to be a little bit worried about it. But I would say that 
the great majority of the Indian public has still not woken up to the fact 
that one day India and China might not be friends, and that the presence 
of China in Tibet may be a very real danger indeed. Т do not think that 
is yet generally realized. 
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Mr. L. ү; "DEANE asked. ‘whether: ie бы а that therë A were: rs 
a certain. dangers to “Mr: ‘Suhrawardy’s s 'actministration. . In the first’ place `. i 
* ће. had committed himself іо pro-Cemmonwealth.. ‘and pro-Baghdad .. S 
“Pact: policies, Whereas his: own Awami Lezgue had originally: been definitely. —.. 
ee to those policies. Secondly, there: seemed to be. at/Jeast а: 
ee - possibility ‘that Dr. Khan’ Sahib’s Government: Чп. West. Pakistan: ‘might . L^ 
fail, which Would also: ъё а danger. to. the- present: “cealition. Thirdly,” 2 
PM ‘there was the possibility that if the latest’ epproach ı of the Pakistan’ Gowern- . ^ 
ment t to thé Security Council over Kashmir were seeri.to fail—particularly T 
77, ЗИ were seen to fail because of lack‘of: SL pport from’ this countty.or' from: a 
А “America—that, 100, might gravely: endan 2er Mr. Sührawardy: 5 position: | 





| "Sir rva Ойкитө: T ond agree with 5 your йыш of all DER. К 
додо three dangers. They. are zall real and under certain circumstances: they”: 
nok “might: all three become reat: ""fhe first of them was. the- үе that Mr. "a E 


t Wo; 





.. porters of. his in East Pakistan. That i isa pe а а So. far, when- 
575 21 Sührawardy, теѓ them some; ‘little. time ago he had quite а ‘remarkable 35 
* X  ;personal triumph and at least secured the promise from: Bashani that, if -~ 
Qu Pakistan" s adherence to. the Baghdad | Pact was. ratified in Parliament, ES 
©, that, һе, Bashani, would be. ‘prepared ta give dt his support. ' "That was.“ E 
^ i quite a. iemarkable personal triumph: for Mr. Sulirewárdy over а, danger: pe 
NE “which was very great: апй шау still те great, іп ‘spite of that. assurance. MD 
15 а Те second danger i is the danger that the. ‘administra-ion i in West. Pakistan’: u 
Mn ‘might collapse, but I have already sdid' that-Dr: Klian Sahib, with all his ^. 
^ good. qualities, is a 'very:bad administrator, and the situation there is: . 
chaotic. -I think. you have à man ofa reat deal: of ability. there in: ‘the 
"Governor, Nawab Gurmari, who, if-reà: trouble.arose, might quite. well. ^ 
- be: cable to run the administration there тей. ‘But I would. not-brush e 
сс that’ aside.at.all; there is the. tisk of. that: collapsing, and if іс were “to. 
we | collapse - then a good deal, of ‘Suhrawardy’s own suppert at the’Centre’ . 
“would have gone. with, it, ‚Айй, of coursé, allied: with. that. faét ^ is thet ы. 
"other . difficulty that. Suhrawardy’ s.. own. support comes’ from such. a .. ^. 
Pu :liotch-potch of different ‘parties, "апа. the Republican ‘Party; whichis án ` 2 
"c9 important element in it, is also itself a hotzh-potch. `. It isnot a Party: with ~ 
ЕС any policy; it. consists’ partly .of a few. Conservative: landlords who. afe i 
* afraid’ of the Muslim -League policy; acd à whole. lot of Left wing is- A | 
"e. thrown án it just for- -good ‘measure. · ‘Tt is a 'completé hotch-potch; ‘and / 
the whole of the foundation: of the ‘West Pakistan parliamentary system: . 2 
7 219, I think, extremely shaky.” And J think that the general feeling on that — 
Е “subject жон bus people in Karachi i is that: ташуу ias a` 
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better chance of making the parlimentary system work than, anybody 
else has, but that if he could not make it work then you would expect a 
collapse. The third thing Mr. Deane has mentioned is orily too obvious 
and only too worrying. The danger that if the Security Council does 
nothing satisfactory to Pakistan, feelings will become very much inflamed 
in Pakistan indeed. It will begin to be said “ What is the good of the 
Commonwealth link when the Commonwealth doesn't help us in a matter 
of this kind?" That, of course, is a major headache for the Common- : 
wealth itself, when it is faced with a dispute of this kind between its two 
members. I would not for a minute discount that danger; it is а very 
real danger indeed. . АП those three dangers are real and I don't think 
one could dare to do much in the way of making prophesies about them. 


Mr. Hoop: I was interested in Sir Percival's remark about the port 
congestion, and Madras particularly, because I was Port Commissioner 
in Madras on two occasions; the first time more than forty years ago, 
and what [ wanted to say on that is that the coastline in Madras is very 
unfavourable to harbour development. The first harbour there was 
comparatively new when I was Commissioner there in 1913. That 
harbour was described, rightly I think, as a challenge flung in the face of 
nature. I was also Commissioner for more than ten years in Karachi 
and we had many development schemes there, in which I was especially 
interested. Sir Percival did not say anything about Karachi, but I 
would like to know from him whether the congestion in Karachi was 
serious, or at any rate not as bad as Madras. Just one other point. It 
was rather sad for me to hear that Pakistan had not got down to the 
question of growing more food. When I was at one time in Karachi we 
used to export from that port a million tons of wheat a year, and later I 
was present at the inauguration of that great barrage by Lord Lloyd, the 
Sukkur Barrage; he was very particular afterwards in saying that it should 
be called the Lloyd Barrage because he inaugurated it. J was present 
also, by courtesy of the Bombay Government, when it was opened by 
Lord Willingdon, and a pamphlet written by one of the engineers said 
that scheme would irrigate an area greater than the whole of the cultivat- 
able area of Egypt. Since then there have been other irrigation schemes. 
Well, I think the fact that Pakistan bas not got down to growing more 
'food is a powerful illustration of the fact that Sir Percival made that 
Pakistan will perhaps be considered to be altogether unwieldy. It is 
because it is unwieldy that they have not got down to the question of 
producing more food, and we hope that some day that question of vital 
importance will be properly tackled. 
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Sir: PERCIVAL: „Сайы “Mr. ноба. taiséd two: ТЕ "de Thé ^ 
first wasthe condition of ‘Karachi port . Karachi’ port has from. time. to f- 
up S "time in-the past few- yéars- been- ‘congested. It isnot àt the ‘moment: a 
Dus =, anything. like, as seriously’ ‘Congested. as the ports of Fast. India because ` 
the East- Indian congestion has arisen from the very, .very- heavy. import. v: 
E programme, 'and, although Pakistan ‘has. an-import programme, it is.not.^ 
comparable: with the Indian one, and “he stuff is not coming. in” quite’, 
"77 аѕәтаріају and. suddenly: | T herefore Karachi port i 15 not: in: as, “difficult”. 
a condition-as. those Ezst India poris. A: ‘am not saying itis in a ‘happy’. 
- 7 condition,” but dt: is пої аѕ bad as they are. Mr Hood's second: point ` 
^ , Was With regard.to * grow. more food "апа he referred. to.the great Batrages; ; 
` Perhaps what: K said. suffered abit from the necessity’ of brevity, but there. 
у c'arercertain great: Barrage schernes. under? мау in: Pakistan which are-going = 
ыу уй. produce ‘good results; but: what: iz szems to me-is that, the- Pakistan... 
ы Governnient has: thought onlyi in terms of great long-term projects without: 

e realizing how тісі can: be: done by: small scale. short-term projects, - And ^ 
.. India's great: success has been: ‘that she hes’ gota tremendous: improvement. | 
7: by small scale ‘short-term - -projects which produce. quick resülts,and- T n 
= think Pakistan has tended to say that we shall have these various: Barrage | 
>  Schénies. and then it: will-be all. ие 9n getting down. in die aean- - 
“time: to Ше intermediate measures. : Sa er ee D 

















“мт. BRA DE. pores doubts ‘ ай thé аван soley’ of deficit 3. 
financing. and. the. effects.. of. the- recent: Finance: Bill upon | business, ; 
г ned private enterprise, and asked: the ишо of the speaker.: ! 


№ 


леч Sie PERCIVAL: "Саит: The; wo cuestions ‘that ‘have’ been таей" 
i * here are both a little difficult: and both soméwhat technical. The first’: 
` ^iquestion .was with regard: to deficit, ‘financing. I would hesitate; to зау-` 
~+ anything dogmàtic- about that. becausé І. іо:пої pretend to bé a financier; 3 
eand I certainly would: not dare.to talk’ ‘about it, say, in. the: presence of. . 
“Sir Cyril Jones, who is: .teally: a. finance expert... But Јес. пе putit this 
het. Y. T thifik that it will: ‘be agreed" chat in.a country: in ‘the’ condition.~.. 
cer eur India, which has got to do: à certain boosting of its économy, a measure. 
UU vof deficit financing is- probably. 'unavoida»le, and possibly even desirable; ur 

Z7 oi Dut the whole problem is what that measure öf deficit financing would be. - 
79, 7 Edo not think -that my view as to what rieasure woùld- be safe would-be `“ 
ӨС. i Worth very much, but the: ;problem. has,. .of-course, been: looked at: recently: » 
eoi, tuby the World Bank and yow will remember- that there. -wés а letter written — 
iol ny Mr. Black: to Mi. ‘Krishnamachari* which dealt. with :this. amongst.” 

(2 +: other topics, and the World Bank has given a wárning tc India that: there : 
tis a Teal risk: that deficit шна may ay, te carried. too. far. m mày. have. 
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Я quite serious ЕЯ оп the) economy of ће. coühtry. ^I found that that 


warning had been received rather well in Delhi. "One was afraid: when ` 
it was first given that they might have been: rather ‘angry: and' rather apt 
to resent it as interference, but that.was not so. 'I found that Mr. 


Krishnamachari and his colleagues had-tàken it quite well and:recognized _. 


that there was a danger that they have got to face up.to.- I suppose that `. 


when you have a plan of the 5176 of the Second Five-year Plan and are . ` 


going to spend these vast sums on boosting industry ; and boosting dévelop- 
ment, whatever the mechariism may. be, whether it's by deficit finàncing 
or otherwise, there is a risk, indeed a certainty, that it will have some 


inflationary, effect, but I suppose that effect would- be worse if deficit 


. financing меге over-done, and: I think- that there is: a ae fac deficit 


financing might be over-done in the plan. 

The second question was.with- regard to the ien Piante Bill, I 
share entirely the apprehensions that have been expressed as to the effects 
that that bill may have on business. Some parts of that bill I find really ` 
unreal and unpractical. 1 ат not thinking here so much of the limitation 
of dividends, or rather the tax on dividends; I am not thinking:so much 
of the capital gains tax. I am thinking. rather more of that curious 


' provision under which—to keep off technicalities—certain elements in - 


your reserves, the depreciation. in your’ ; claims and so on, -have to be 
deposited with the Government of India, and you can only get them back 
for certain approved’ purposes. When J saw the Finance: Minister I 


‚ took the case of two or three companies and I-sàid “as far as „those 
- companies are concerned if I had to make the deposits thàt you want I | 


should have to go to thé Bank and borrow the money with ‘which’ to 
make them, and the Bank, of course would -not give me the money.” 

So I think that that is a very unpractical-clause.indeed and we are very 
much hoping that the Government. of India will have-second thoughts. 
about it. Representations have been made to them іп considerable 
detail as to what it would mean, and. we аге. hoping for the best, But 
I agree that as it stands the Finance Billi Is 5 not a sound praeueat measure.. 


Sir Суйп, JONES: ‘To duenbes of the East adis: Jisiocision and the 
Pakistan Society there is no рег$о who is better known. and better loved, 


: or whose views are moré widely respécted, tham Sir -Percival Griffiths, 


the speaker of this evening, айа so in proposing a vote of thanks to him 


for his fourteenth lecture to these Societies it is really: superfluous forme 


to be other than brief, even apart from the fact, Mr. ‘Chairman, that you 
have already largely done my job for me'in your opening remarks. Sir. 
Percival's contacts in the countries of South East Asia are so’ wide, his 
entree so extensive, ‘his powers of observation 50 acute and his powers 
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E of deduction i so ша that’ in listeninig, toa review. ана as he givés, us cid ae 
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year wë feel that ме are mot only: up-to-date but that we havea review P 
хы “which is ав. ‘ authoritative and independent. as we “could possibly. ‘expect. -< | 
“Apart from the ‘substance. of. Sir. Percival’s. lecture to us, itis a constant Ж 
~ joy.to observe the lucidity of his powers of expression, “the dexterity. with EM 


Which he can skate over thin ice, andthe diplomacy with which he can go ' S 


» ^ wrap Up. criticism; where’ he feels. criticism: is called for,“ ^as to make it 'almóst:. x 


К, indistinguishable from. praise. . . We are indeed: “grateful . to Sir Percival. E 
“for coming” to’ us once again and quite ünashamed -that 'our. gratitude » | 
ЧЫН the cynic’s définition of being a lively ‘expectation of favours to ^ — 


соте. „Н is my pleasure: ‘and. privilege to: propose a formal. vote of Шише, А 
740 Sir Percival for. this evening’ s: address. n И M Lg 4» 








к ‚ Some Aspects of t Indian Civil Aviation. d qe 


By M. А. S. DALAL’ 


Mov * БӨРЕ; 


M M, A. 8, DALAL of Air Indi їй addressed a Joint meeting . S 


` of the: East’ India Association and the Over- Seas. Leagüe on "Some / 


_ Aspects: of Indian Civil ‘Aviation ” at ‘Over-Seas’ House,“ Park - Place, 3-3 
. St. James’s, S: W:1, on. TRI Lath hr Febiuary 1937: . Sir FREDERICK ай 
`Туммз, .KCIE, MC presided. ims 
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"The CHATRMAN i ‘gives: me- much pleasure, to о the paker. d 


“Mr. "Maneck. Dalal, who is-going, to.tell ùs something: of the development: <. 


Of; and developments. in, aviation in India. Mr. Dalal, is the London ` 


“Manager of ‘Air, India International and. well: qualified, to: peek on Be; E 


г Subiect. 7 
І want ‘first! to say” a word УБ “the” backgroüid" oe ‘the’ : sübject. 


Twice in the: ‘comparatively brief: history of civil -aviatiorr in India, the: р 


_ Govérnment. of -India have adopted , a policy of. nationalization ОЁ. air 


"transport: The; most ‘recent : occasion. Мг:: Dalal will tell ‘you. about. - | 


`The first. was. in 1929-ог 1930. when, through lack of- agreement with the 


-British Government, ‘the Goveriünient: of India decided to reserve. all air- >. 
=: transport operation to themselves (the embargo was. not applied. to foreign: - 


„айг. lines—Dutch: or French)... Тһе financial crisis of: 1931 caused the. - 
. plan for an Indian State Air Service to be put into cold ое! from which 
Ж never emerged, : i s ; ae 
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. The c course of future events; ‘so far as internal air frangport is; ‘concerned, - 
was largely determined by the enterprise and ‘determination of three men 
to whom much of the credit for-the development of air transport in India 
is due. J. R, D. Tata and: Nevill Vintcent in Bombay and R. E. Grant , 
Govan in Delhi. built up Tata Air Lines and’ Indian : National ‘Airways 
on mail-carrying contracts without any Government guarantees. Two ` 
of these men are dead, but J. В. D. Tata, in whom was born a passionate ` 
devotion to flying and an unshakable faith in the future of commercial 
aviation, remains as the organizer | and the. inspiration of Air India Inter- 
national—an airline of no mean repute.in the international world ‘of . 
aviation. Had it not been for the accident of.a world financial crisis 
in 1931, perhaps there would have been no Air India International 1 in the“. 
form we know it to-day. 3 

Mr. Dalal joined Air India in 1946 and in the capacity’ of Manager at 
Delhi was responsible very soon after for the’ large operations undertaken, 
by the Company in the transport of refugees to and from Pakistan. - Later ' 
he was similarly involved in movements for Government to and from 
Kashmir.: Then he came to: England to: organize the London terminal 
of the Air India International -Service—now an extensive and important 
organization. . will now ask Mr. Dalal to deliver his Paper 


E DALAL 


Mr. DALAL: My talk has been rightly ueni a 'as some dines ОЁ. 
Indian Civil Aviation, as it will be appreciated that, one could not cover 
. the entire subject of Indian Civil Aviation in the limited time available. 
Commercial’ Air Transport commenced in India in 1932,. ‘when the 
House of Tatás organized an air service between Karachi and Madras . 
which was later extended to Colombo, and the South. This nucleus, 
which came into being owing to the pioneering efforts of Mr. J. R. D. Tata 
and Mr. Nevill Vintcent, eventually got'welded into an efficient unit of a 
domestic airline called “Air-India,” which was. later to take over the 
running of “Air-India International,". the present national carrier of | 
India, in conjunction with the Government of India. . . ; 
‚ A year after the foundation of the first commercia! airline in India there. 
was born another company called’ “ Indian National Airways Ltd.” 
started by Mr. Grant Govan which began by operating a service between 
Karachi and Lahore.: These services were engaged chiefly in the càrriage 
of mails and relied for financial support.on payments made by Government ' 
. for this purpose. Between 1937 and 1939'a third cómpany, “Air Services 
of India," began operating short-haul services in the Kathiawar area 
with comparatively low rates Br passenger fares. Thus before Ше end ` 
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е of ШЕ thirties Ше were tree ilins. which had started in i Indis, although 


gus “Air Services, of India.” at. that Stage-could not catty on for long.” 


E BN The basis. ‘of the” ‘services run by: Tata-Sons and- by Indian: Naüohàl.-- 


nv 
Tu ; their: positiort. further. Government: also enabled the fleets of these two _. 
E T to: Бе augmented. by a: loan’ for more- ‘modern. machines and ~ 
. ^"vpayment wás made for their operations on a cost plus.” basis. The: 
s а E advent, of маг" ‘resulted in aerodromes: and. air-fields’ being" constructed < 
7 ‘throughout: the. length and, breadth of India and consequently : air transport .- 
i e маз. brought more prominently: to. ће notice of: the public. ~ During this ~. 
i репой considérable ‘advance was, “made їп the technique. of: flying: and. aa 
To „тафо -communication with: thé result that, when the war. ended;. flying. v 
С India- Had been established .аѕ.а` safe, efficient and ‘comfortable, means, .: 








VU P a за “Тһе. policy; of the Government of India у was s to-pecmit 0 the development, 





"Airways was ` considerably : strengthened: when the, Empire Air Mail- 


Carriage of mails. under this. scheme included а margin of subsidy which 
enabled. the. companies to. operate. "their services- with’ bigger aircraft Н 
„and higher. frequency.: The outbreak of ` жаг, and the ‘conditions® “which?” 


: ^" Scheme was introduced іп `1938.:- This was because the:payment for the ~ 


: resulted from itin India, eriabled these two Indian companies 1 to strengthen: E 


1 


"of transport. :: The nátural result of this was the-showing of a sharp rise. 


„in the trend ‘of traffic, butat; the-same time a large number of the twin- 


engined’ Dakota: type of: aircraft lying i in the war “surplus stocks left Behind: ^ " 


Te the American forces’ became available. at a very low price, with Ше 


-result that a number’ of new airline < ‘companies "bought them and came =- 


“into existence.’ -Of these, some ten were given licences by the Air тышо! с | 


‘Licensing: Board to conduct scheduled operations.’ 


. Before: I proceed. further.. I feel'at chis stage.that T ought to mention v 


that before the war. years ‚апа ‘during {Ае early part of the war, Indian: T 


; Civil Aviation received: gréat- support’ ‘and: the most valuable. assistance: E 


from Sir Frederick. Tymms, -our Chairman to-day. : ‘Therefore, you will. Ё 


' understand: how pleased-and proud-l am.that а person who individually 


'. Contributed so much: to, Indian Civil: Aviation, as the. then’ ‘Director--..... 


General, should. Ъе іп the. Chair. to-day. ` However, it was some years `. 


` ater, when Sir Frederick:was again Director-General. .of Civil "Aviation `‘: 
f тот 1945-47 that. J had: the privilege: of paying ‘my: respects. to him for ^ 
| thé first time in 1946 When I ‘was: D to Delhi to, ток Ait India . ү 
s “there, - a oM. Mee SUD gu Hn “у ч : Riga 


, DECLARATION. ‘OF POLICY ; 


a 1945,. ‘the: e following. Чын of Койу, was е by the: then” 


“Government: of India for the post-war plan for ‘air transport services: 
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and operation of air transport services, internal and external, by a limited 
number of sound and reliable private commercial organizations with their 
own capital and operated under normal commercial principle of risk of 
losses and prospect of gain. The operation of Air Transport Service 
would be subject to licence granted by Government." 

Within the next two or three years, there were the following: Airlines 
which were operating: 

1. Air-India.  . 

2. Indian National Airways. 

3. Air Services of India, which had been acquired by the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company in 1943; the next biggest after the two first 
mentioned with total frequencies of 14 services a week on various routes 
in India. | 

4. The Birla Line, which was first engaged in non-scheduled operations 
from January 1947 and subsequently in scheduled operations. It had its 
Headquarters in Calcutta from where it operated to Delhi, Chittagong, 
Agartala, Gauhati and Bangkok. 

5. Deccan Airways, which was established.in September 1945 and 
which really started as a partnership between the Hyderabad Government 
and Tata Sons Limited, the Hyderabad Government holding 71:5 per 
cent of the capital. They operated between Madras/Delhi, Hyderabad/ 
Bombay, and Hyderabad/Bangalore. In 1949, the Company tried 
operating on three feeder routes in South India, but had to abandon 
them after a short period as they proved uneconomical. 

6. Airways (India), which was registered in 1945 and commenced 
operations in 1947 by undertaking charter flights to places in Assam. 
In April 1957 they started operating scheduled services on tbe Calcutta/ 
Visakhapatnam/Madras/Bangalore route. Subsequently they operated 
a high frequency on the Calcutta/Dacca, Calcutta/Bagdogra and Calcutta/ 
Gauhati/Dibrugarh routes. 

7. Himalayan Aviation, which was founded in 1947 to undertake 
Air Survey work in India and to carry out non-scheduled operations. 
However, no Air Survey work was done by them and their initial work 
consisted of charter flights in Bengal and Assam. By 1949, when the 
Government of India found that none of the scheduled operators were 
willing to operate night services except on the Government's guarantee, 
Himalayan Aviation made an offer to operate night services without any 
conditions with regard to the guarantee on revenue. Accordingly, it 
was issued with a provisional licence for the operation of night services 
on the routes Delhi/Nagpur/Madras and Bombay/Nagpur/Calcutta. 

8. Kalinga Airlines, which was established in 1946 and engaged in 
non-scheduled operations in the West Bengal, Assam, Tripura and 
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uer “Manipur: areas. Diiting: the” ‘Assam АШ. the” company "considerably © 
spl. Stepped ир. operations... ' hu 
риа, ‘Indian.’ Overseas Airlines, Е coiitienoad: ‘ander: the: ‘name: ob. 
Dyes Mistry: "Airways," and: later. changed. its пате. to :“ Indian: Overseas . ` 
e Ў " Airlines, " was registered in: January. -946.. ` Later, the „ваше: year they; 
А obtained. а: Jicence- to ‘operate’ on ‘the Bombay/Nagpur/Calcutta - төше. D 
“In January: 1949 they. secured: a’ provisional licenze- to. operate: night’ áir' 
А тај] services оп the Delhi/Nagpur/Mad-as and Bombay/N: agpur/Caleutta : : 
^x Toutes and were allowed 10 carry only mail and freight traffic. - In: Do s 
E “around about May, the. company ‘got: into, financial difficulties and. was- 
(ое wound üp.: Mog Жш үк 
10. Other airlines: мете ‚ Атый Azinos 
| 11, Jupiter: Airways.’ = es Ou ete 
Р ТЕ S Both. 10.and 11 were tidy hort livec: - Thè- а ЕИ for a Бейби. 
ee Jof: -two"years and the latter went’ into liquidation,’ ‘about: four months: 
а after it ithad commenced E e on n tke Р bodnar route.” : 













“AIR-ENDIA. INTERNATIONAL” 
s шир ‘for: the. last iyo. T ИЕТ ihe other: india ‘givlines, . 
` E in the evacuation, of refugees from West Pakistan ‘and also `~. 

"took part in'the-Kashmir operations: daring the period. from September, 

: 1947 until March. 1948. ° “It was during, this period: in 1947, When our: 
“poor. ‘Country was, torn with civil strife, ‘that our:Goyernment accepted’ the. 
M ; “proposal of the creation: of. Air-India International and .gave it : their ` i 
Hd e », blessing. | Their pre-sight and. faith inthe, creation of a large international: ` 
ee “corporation was. indeed: ‘great and: T. feel -that our. ‘Government: ‘could: : 

to-day, with. ‘justification, - take. pride m: their agreement ` to this Step. 
‚ Ай- India International’ :сопітепсёӣ: dts opetátions-. in June; 1948: and if 
: I dwell on some of the. less important details of this airline, уби will very. 
^ paticity beár with me; for T “had. беп: serit in January 1948 by А11. to.” 
T E ‚ open our London offices::-I cán still vividly, remember during that winter. ` 
`+ when we ‘operated from. two caravans at London: Airport with just: а, 
- handful of staff, whereas’ to-day. we have over: 200 ‘staff in this . country. 
: -Those caravans were. . the. "United . ; Kingdom ‘Headquarters . ОЁ. Ait- 
` India International Ltd.;. “new-born: Ind:2’s. told. venture into, ‘the highly: 
- competitive: ‘field. of. international Airline operations: - : To- day: I “may - be: 
„forgiven fòr saying with. prde that Air- ndia. Ínternational ranks: ‘among. - 
ће’ тајог ‘operators of the world’s passenger, mail and “cargo. routes. 
Ek Thé initial- service. frequency was: Опе return flight per. week between." 
ak “London: and Bombay "with. "stops sat Giro- and. .Géneva and although - 
т the last airline. at ша time to: arrive ол Ше: scene, AL started « as, the. n 
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fidi carrier between Tondon anä Bone "th fact i it still continues 
to be the fastest airline. Very soon the frequency was increased to two 
returns trips per week and towards the end ofthe year to three return flights 
per week. Air-India was at this time a limited company that had been 
formed by: (a) the Government of India who had subscribed 49. per cent 
of the capital; (b) Air-India Ltd., its technical managers, and (c) Tata 
Industries Ltd., its secretaries and treasurers. 

The Government of India guaranteed the Company against loss for a 
period of five years, subject to such losses being recouped from subsequent 
profits: During the first year all operations were in fact carried out at a 

-Joss, but from the second year onwards, the; first full year. of operation, 

revenue increased, to such an extent that the previous year's deficit was 
` wiped out and’ still a comfortable margin of profit remained. By the 
beginning of 1950 the organization's machinery had overcome the in- 
evitable initial difficulties and was running smoothly. Crews and ground 
engineers had, after 18 months, become thoroughly familiar with their 
aircraft and equipment and, through confidence in their own ability to 
operate and maintain it, had reached а high rate of efficiency. In 
March 1950, Italy was brought into the. Airline’s network by the intro- 
duction of a weekly stop at Rome. Another more significant extention 
was the inauguration of a completely new service to East Africa with 
a route from Bombay to Nairobi, via Karachi and Aden. Additionally 
two of the weekly London/Bombay services, which һай been increased 
-in frequency to four a week, were extended.to include Calcutta. 

We were operating with 749 Constellations and at the end of 1949 two 
more Constellations were ordered and it was arranged to sell the two 
remaining original aircraft to Qantas Empire Airways. ..In April 1951 the 
India/United Kingdom services were agn amended by the introduction 
of a weekly call at Paris. 

Statistically A.r.I's. three full years of opem: showed: very Steady 
"progress. Miles flown in 1951 totalled 2,663,000 against 1,297,000 in 
1949; passengers carried 19,756 against. 7,980; cargo carried 1,231,000 
lbs. against 425,000 Ibs. and mails carried 416,000 against 221,000 Ibs. 
To provide for further expansion and to maintain the competitive position 
of the Company, an order was placed for two new Lockheed’ Super- ` 
Constellations for delivery in 1954. Curtailment of the Company’s 
activities in 1952 resulted in ап operating loss. . The curtailment was 
· involuntary and was caused in one instance by. restrictions оп the con- 
sumption of aviation spirit imposed by the Indian Government and the 
second by labour troubles. In the same year the Government of India 
announced its intention to nationalize the whole of the Indian air transport 
industry, including, of course, Air-India International. At this time 
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нела interest was E on the de Havilland Goins I. jet. unies: 3 


“then in servicé. with B.0.A:C., as the coming trend in air transport. . It . 
"had been: announced the.previous year. ‚бу ‘Air-India’s Chairman, Мг... 
ттк. D. Tata, that within four or five years the earlier Aype Comets...’. 


гапа the Bupér- Constellations then on order would probably be superseded .: i 


-by a'more advanced type. of pure-jet transport aircraft, and that Air- `- 


"India would- have to buy such.aircraft.to keep. its place among ‘the. major" 


' airline operators. Therefore in 1952: the Company decláred its intention: -. 


‘to order from de Havillands two Comet Ш?$, intended for delivery | in - 
11957: The order was confirmed i in the Summer of 1953. ' Е. 


еы Two GOVERNMENT: CORPORATIONS "PD 


| In june 1953, the two Government бор ШЫ, Air-India internation: a 


|. al and Indian Airlines, came into existence—the last named’ being the. 


р -; organization - responsible | for the operation- „of. India’s. complex . internal .. 
ai air.routes. On August Ist, 1953, Air-India International Ltd. was taken .. 
.over by the Government. . The shareholders of the company ‘were іо. `7 


BE ‘compensated partly in cash but mostly in the.form of five-year bonds | | 
‚1 bearing interest at 34 per ‘cent guaranteed ` by the Government of India. . : 


"Outwardly the transfér of ownership appeared simple, but the task of.’ 


“checking and valuing the assets of the’ nine compznies concerned i in ће. 
operation of Ше; Airline proved difficult in the extreme. ` In fact. it was: ., 
-nót until October, 1954; that d'formäl compensation: ‘offer could be made- 
-to Air-India International" Ltd.. The routes operatéd by. Air-Índia. at 
`, thè time of the change-over ; ‚дай been unaltered since- 1951,.with, one -` 
_exception. "Germany had been brought into the Airline's network by 


< е: inclusion of Dusseldorf among the ports. of call. Thése sérvicés . : 
. continued unchanged until October 1953, when: an additional. frequency: °: 


" was introduced on the "Nairobi: roüte :and, for the-first time, a tourist .- | 


. -. class inaugurated on United Kingdom services. The décision to operate . . 
“tourist services at a substantial: reduction. over "first ‘class fares: was an. . 
. —. important one. · It necessitated the conversion.of the: four 749A Constellá-: `. 

‚ . tions from standard 40-seat configuration to а layoüt accómmodating Rs 


-. 34.tourist and 16 first class passengers. - The work was carried out in the- 


`: Corporation's.ówn workshops at Santa Cruz and the cost has since been ·.. 


“justified. It has successfully tapped the much wider pássenger "market ©. 


which cannot afford the cost.of standard or luxury services, and so- has. ^ 
accounted fora good part of the increase in passenger traffic. . The demand”. - 
for standard. air passages has not been appreciably’ affected. The. two #5 
^^ 1049c Super-Constellations ordered in 195] were Gelivered to Air-ÍIndia **. 


-in the summer of 1954. | HY were put. into. service almost immediately: p 
MO: : m * ^4 H P + 





Compared with the 749А Constellations they were superior in accommoda- 
tion, range, speed and, therefore, earning capacity. Those machines, 
too, were equipped with tourist seating in the ratio of 30 first class pass- 
engers to 40 tourist class. A few months earlier yet another order had 
been placed with Lockheed for three more Super-Constellations of later 
design (model 1049z's), for delivery in 1955. 

The order for the two Comet ш jet air-liners was taken over by the 
Corporation, but was cancelled towards the end of 1955. The Алл. 
Corporation's Management and technical staff at this stage were, and 
have been, keeping in close touch with the latest developments in the 
field of turbo-prop aircraft and at that stage particularly with the possi- 
bility of acquiring turbo-prop aircraft in place of those powered by pure 
jets. It was then the thinking of the Corporation that too much emphasis 
was being placed on an ever-increasing performance and “ glamour” 
rather than on improving regularity and lowering operating costs. In 
the opinion of the Corporation what was required were less complex 
and more rugged aircraft, even at the sacrifice of some slight performance. 
The three 1049E Super Constellations were delivered at the beginning 
. of 1955 making the total fleet of aircraft eight. At that stage it was 16th 
on the list of 65 international carriers who are members of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association. With the acquisition of the new 
airliners an Important new route was inaugurated without delay between 
Bombay and Tokyo, via Calcutta and Hongkong. Air-India flights 
were arranged so that it was possible to fly from London to the Japanese 
capital with a change of aircraft at Bombay. Another new route was 
operated between Bombay and Singapore, vía Madras. Since then a new 
route from London to Bombay via Prague came into effect in April, 1956. 
It was originally intended to start services in May, 1945, but political and 
traffic difficulties arose thereby necessitating the postponement. 

As an Indian I can say with some pride that India's national Airline 
has made a good start and a good name abroad. It has completed its 
initial task of organizing itself into a compact and efficient operating 
unit with its own flying equipment, ground facilities and personnel. 
Jt may even be said to have absorbed the first stage of a considerable 
expansion in its fleet and operations with no more than normal teething 
troubles. Financially it is operating without loss or even with a small 
profit, after providing for full depreciation of its assets. At present 
there is а service leaving London Airport every day except Sunday, to 
India and the Far East, including a service to Australia which commenced 
in October 1956. More 1049z's have recently joined the air company’s 
fleet and have been found to be most successful. A.1.1. has recently placed 
an order for three new Boeing 707 aircraft which will be powered by pure 
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~ jet Rolls Royce Conway engines. These planes aré capable. of flying 
t, at over 600.miles per hour at an altitude of 40,000 fi. and can reduce the 
. flying tinie: between Bombay and London. to just over nine hours. ;Ths, 
Ё aircraft are intended to. сату; 30 first Glass and 90 tourist реши 


INTERNAL. AIRLINES x a 


- At the samé. timé as ‘Air-India International was ‘nationalized; the- ` 


Ж ‘internal Airlines of India were also’ nationalized on 1st August, 1953, . 


гає which time Indian Airlines Corporation, a large unit, was-formed to- К 
‚ take over the operation ‘of scheduled domestic services and those to ` 
neighbouring countries previously operated by ‘eight separate carriers. . 


P "The eight companies were: Air-India Ltd., Air-Services of India Ltd., 


E engined: and three Douglas pc-4 four engined: aircraft: 


| Airways” (India) ‘Ltd., Bharat Airways Ltd., Deccan’ Airways: Ltd., dor 
Himalayan Aviation Ltd., ‘Indian National Airways Ltd: апа Kalinga A 
- Airways.’ After the take over the operations мете run on a line basis ` 
made up as.follows: Line 1. Airways (India); Line 2. Bharat Airways; 
. Line 3. Himalayan Aviation and Kalinga Airways, later integrated with : 
. Line 1; Line 4. Indian National Airways; Line 5. Deccan Airways; Line б...” 
TN "Аі аба; Line 7. Air Services of India; Тһе main fleets at. Ше time оѓ ` 
. the take over comprised: 72 Douglas, DC-3 and 12. Vickers Viking tyi 








. The figures existing for the first) time showed that ‘Tridian ‘Aine’ 
Corporation. in the year 1954-55 carried. about 500, 000 passengers, sificé 
.' when there has been:a considérable improvement in the Carriage of freight’ i 
as well. Тһе Corporation: has a plan for expansiori and'I believe. orders. E 

have been placed for ten` Viscounts which are expected to be ‘received’ x 
“some time late in 1957. Such progress as has been, made has. perhàps:"; 
/^. been counterbalanced. by the large loss during the financial year 1954-55 "E 
s: The delay i in the publication of the Annual Report was:criticized i in: certain. gs 
quarters. 

` ¡included depreciatici 1.15. ‘explained that the deficit is due’ to dons. 

- petrol rebate; new pétrol taxes, and additional payments: due to. revised э, 
. . conditions of service. It is felt-that. under the circumstances this amount-^, 
. of loss will continue until greater recéipts are available: from- traffic: ‘both ` 
n passenger . and.cargo, as also fares and rates, which need.àn sipward: i 
"revision. The latter problem is being examined bv the Air Transport: 

' Advisory Council, presided. over by an ex-Member of- the Indian Civil. 
.Service. ~ These losses, however, have caused no commotion at the'aninii 
meeting because there are no shareholders from the public, as the Co 
poration is a 100 per cent '"Governmeat concern. The shareholders “of v 
the: eather air companies are ‘no tonger багаш, as 5 during: Ше year pan 
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the compensation amount exceeding Rs. 3 crores has been fully paid out. 
Despite the internal Air Lines being under Public Sector, the Government 
have permitted a private company to run a regular air service between 
Calcutta and the Andaman Islands on the grounds that the Government - 
Corporation did not find it feasible to take over this additional work. 

In fairness to LA.C. it must be mentioned that whereas the task of Air- 
India International was comparatively easy when nationalized as a 
Government Corporation it was more complex and difficult in the case 
of Indian Airlines Corporation. It is no small task to have to group 
together various individual airlines which have been functioning as 
independent units and entities for some time into one giant corporation. 
The individual Airlines concerned in the main were already losing money 
before nationalization, and it had been felt by Government that there 
was an obvious advantage in the unification of these Airlines to enable a 
rationalization of the route network operated by the separate Airlines. 
In so doing it was hoped that it could greatly increase the intensity of 
operations and the aircraft productivity which are critical determinants 
of cost levels in airlines operations. The following valid reasons were 
given for nationalization by the Ministry of Communications when intro- 
ducing the Air Corporations Bill in 1953: (а) The available resources in 
equipment, workshop capacity, technical personnel, etc. could be used to 
maximum advantage. (b) From the point of view of Defence require- 
ments, operation of all air services by a state organization would obviously 
be the most desirable arrangement as, in.an emergency, it would be easier 
to make arrangements for the Defence Services. (c) Air transport is a 
public utility service and ought to be developed in the national interest, 
unhampered by the paramount necessity of making a profit, which would 
be the overriding consideration in the private enterprise. (d) А state 
organization would also be able to plan the future of the industry in a 
more comprehensive way. Rapid developments are taking place in the 
technique of civil air transport and only a State Organization would be 
large enough and have the resources to take full advantage of such tech- 
nical developments. 


PRIVATE OPERATORS 


In order to help forward the sound development of civil aviation, to 
reduce the cost of air transport to the tax-payer and to give greater oppor- 
tunities to the private enterprises to take part in air.transport development, 
some independent operators have been permitted to build up air transport 
services over routes which are not reserved for the .two-corporations, 
There are nine such private operators who are engaged on non-scheduled 
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. . operations as follows: Air Survey Company of India, Calcutta: ‚ Airways : 
` (India) Calcutta; His Highness the Maharajaha of Darbhanga; Indamer 


' . Co., Calcutta; Air Taxies India, Calcutta; Jamair Co., Calcutta; Bharat 


Commerce. and Industries; National Air’ Operators, Calcutta; Shri V. 
- Sundaram, Madras. Whilst the Corporation is required to act.so far. . 
as may be on business principles, the Government reseived. for itself the . 
- authority to issue directions to both the’ Corporations in case: their per- 
- formance was not satisfactory. The Government also reserved. the 
authority to direct the Corporation (а) to undertake апу air transport: 
"service or any other activity which the Corporaiion has thé power 
to undertake; (b) to discontinue or make any charge im any scheduled 
air transport services or other activity which it is operating or carrying 
on; and (c) to prohibit:the Corporation from undertaking any activity . 
` which it proposes to do. ‘The Government further agreed that if at its - 
"direction as-mentioned above the Corporation suffered loss the Govern- . 
ment would reimburse the Corporation to the extent: of the loss due. to . 
` the operation of that particular service or activity. ` ` i 
` To-day the fleet of Indian Airlines Corporation consists of 66 Dakotas, . 
8 Herons, 6 Skymasters and 12 Vikings, plus the ten Viscounts which will. 


:: ‘shortly be joining this fleet at-a cost of Rs: 60- million, which means that ` 


- LA.C. will own over a hundred aircraft—a most substantial number.. One: 
may look at'this stage at the accident statistics of LA.C. and АЛЛ: ‘During | 
othe last three years the total number of accidents to 1.4.C. which were fatal ' 
was seven. In the case of Air-India International there were no accidents, 
"but there-was the deliberate case of sabotage which took place when one ` 
_ of .A.L1’s Constellations undertook a charter for the Government of China. 
' "The aircraft crashed in-the China Seas and it was proved without’ any. 
‘doubt that a crude handmade bomb was the cause. From inquiries 
‚ that have been conducted from time to-time the main cause of accidents - 
has generally been “ pilot error." · The other reasons are (i) bad landing _. 
.conditions, (ii) failure of engines, (iii)' defective aircraft control, and. ~ 
Qv) bad weather.. Numerous Seps have been taken to prevent accidents 
in the future. ` ' 
.. With the successful ompeli of the first Five-year Plan ind the tempo 
„of industrial activity envisaged under the Second Five-year Plan; there is 


s e considerable scope for expansion of air services in India. The ultimate 
~>, aim of the Government - is to link up all the Disirict Headquarters by 











: regular scheduled services. In view of the cordial relations that have - 
. developed between. India and the United Kingdom, the мо: countries 
"can. confidently look forward to contributing their maximum tc the | 


various one ыр sud as training; кешш TESER EON on. d aviation. 


promotion of air travel. I have been unable this afternoon to mention. - 


and some other aspects, for which I hope you will excuse me. I would 
mention that India can well be proud of both her nationalized Airlines 
which are serving on the one hand India herself within her borders, and 
on the other hand Indians abroad and foreigners, to the best of their 
ability. Before I end my talk I would like to pay a special tribute to Mr. 
J. R. D. Tata, who has contributed so enormously not only to the develop- 
ment of Indian Civil Aviation but also to the high standards of which 
Indian Civil Aviation to-day can justly boast. Further, by his own per- 
sonal prestige not only in the Indian sphere but the international sphere 
of civil aviation, Mr. J. R. D. Tata has managed to keep Air-India Inter- 
national in the forefront racing with the other Airlines of the world. 


QUESTIONS 


The CHAIRMAN: You have all listened to this informative talk of Mr. 
Dalal with as much pleasure and interest as I have, and no doubt some of 
you have questions you would like to ask or may be some comment you 
would like to make on his paper. If you would very kindly give your 
name when you get up to speak it will help the Secretary. 


Mr. RAFIQUE: I have listened with great interest to Mr. Dalal. I ` 
used to be associated with Civil Aviation in India long ago. Mr. Dalal 
says the planes are now larger and fly higher, the distances longer and the 
times taken very much shorter, but what is happening to the travellers? 
Are they going to get cheaper travelling rates or not? J mean is it really 
possible to reduce the fares you are charging now from here to Bombay 
and to reduce a certain amount of the profits? ? 


Mr. DALAL: To answer Mr. Rafique’s question, certainly I think that 
every effort should be made by all Air Lines to reduce their fares and it 
is consistently being made. Itis in our interests as well as in the interests 
of the public to lower our air fares. But as Mr. Rafique can appreciate, 
the cost of things all round, including modern aircraft equipment, is 
going up. Right now there are discussions going on to introduce yet a 
lower fare than the tourist fare across the Atlantic and in other regions. 
Let us hope it will come, and Mr. Rafique will be happier then. 


Mr. LIONEL JARDINE: Could Mr. Dalal tell us what proportion of the 
pilots are now Indian? 


Mr. DALAL: Yes, certainly. The pilots are, I would say, almost entirely 
Indian. Except for one English pilot, I do not think that any pilot is — 
non-Indian. Р : 
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` Sir Јонм. WooDHERD: -Соша Mr. Dalal give u us some йна Sd: а. 


2-0 the services in India itself. and: mileage of the routes? It would be - 
: < fatherinteresting. It may be a long list but it would: be rather ae 


es to have information about. the more. important | routes. 


2 ME DALAL: I am sorty, Sir Tohi; bit I have not got ‘ihe detailed informa E 
К tion available here. . I could let you have it later. М "Ei 


РА 


Mr. MALK: Would Mr. Dalal say whether the pocling byth the Indian А. + 
' ways Corporation has affected the accident rate at all, one way ог the. 

4 other?” The Position before the Indian Airways Corporation was that :. 

. - the airways.of various countries did stick to their own-particular groups 
' ..;and, possibly the interchange ‘of pilots, may have had some effect. For - 
.' instance, what I am trying (0. get at is this: ‘are pilots accustomed. to -~ 
.. dying in South India now flying from. Delhi to-Bomibay. and are rese e 
ne ише affecting. the pilots and: ‘aircrews as a whole? ` М 


° Mr: Dirai No, Xir, it is not really, Бесе wher the various Ridin 


d ere grouped together, the individual pilots: were ‘allowed, within the. ' 
‘overall umbrella of the Corporation, to work on their own lines. To give 
>an example, ‘Airways India has been‘given Line 1, Bharat Airways Line 2, 
* Himalayan Aviation. Line 3. and they operate on: the same routes with’ 
` which they were familiar earlier оп. It was not as if they were suddenly ` ` 
‚таоуе@ from South to North India. and told * You, must: operate. here, . 
t you; are pait of the whole- big show." ' "The Indian Airlines. Corporation 
. iis only: grouped together. to form an overall umbrella, co- ordinating the 
iov. Whole list. of Airlines, but allowing thém individually to: operate s as, line: 
ота oe within the, overall structure. z : ы 


ү HAROLD SHOOBERT: As one whe was, as. you. know, Mr. Chálrmaà, Е 


т, for a little while deeply. concerned. with civil aviation; I share with Mr: 





tribute he has- paid to British Airlines and British construction. But, 


|; there are two questions;, three perhaps, that I would like to .ask him. 

- Та that early, period when just after Independence had been given the air’ 

E^ lift was going on between Delhi and Pakistan, a wonderful job was done. `: 

‚‚ I remember T. had: a, particular. driver. of mine whe obtained. eleven free’. 

^ passages for his family "which must, have cost a lot of money to. Govern- 

* ment, I would like to know whether tliere were any accidents ded 
. -"that dcn I believe there: weren't; but I would liketo: have it confirmed. . 
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. Dalal the awe with which he first entered your officz, but apart.from that . ; 
“I would like to congratulate Mr. Dalal very: greatly: "upon his marvellous | : 
‘presentation of a tale of great achievement. I mean it is very notable,. 
and I think it is, extraordinaryily encouraging to find what a' gráceful · 


| m 
Mr. ‘DALAL:.To the best of ту" ТЕ there’ were. nol accidents 
during that period, though the Hrequeny of shuttles was very high. 


. Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: Sir Frank Biown has asked Whether there was 
any sabotage then. . : ; 


Mr. DALAL: It might have been attempted, bit if so it did бї have апу. 
dire results. I do not know of' any sabotage, but feelings were inflamed 
at that time and efforts may have- pet made which, гонада did not 
materialize. | 


` Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: My scond gieton is whether all the. internal 
lines operating are now carrying air mail? 


Mr. DALAL: Yes, I believe they are. They. are all being. given what is- 
considered a fair proportion by the Government: ` . 


Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: The third question, ‹ one I am sure of great 
interest to all of us, is about air hostesses. ‘Are they now all Indian 
ladies and what used to be called Anglo-Indian: ladies, or have you any 
_ other nationalities ? | З 


Mr. DALAL: They аге chiefly Indian or rere Indian. They started 
off, let me say, by being entirely Indian ог. Anglo-Indian. We could: 
not get enough girls to draw upon, so we have some very charming English 
and French ladies as air hostesses; there are some very charming Chinese 
and some very charming Japanese. too.. We may even have to have some 
people from the Middle East. The main object of chiefly having air 
- hostesses who are Indian is not merely to be strictly nationalistic. " We 
must have hostesses who can speak Hindustani and who will be able to 
cater to both Indian and European passengers. . That is why on the Far 
Eastern routes we are also having Japanese and Chinese hostesses, and 
we may even think of having hostesses from the Arab world bécause we 
get a lot of passengers from Beirut. They are chiefly emigrants and some 
of them cannot speak anything but Arabie, sò we may even come to having 
rather attractive girls from there. 


Sir HAROLD SuooBERT: Thank you very much.-- I should have added 
at the beginning that Mr. Dalal has not in the least exaggerated the.great 
debt: of Indian Civil Aviation to Sir Frederick RIEN but he has been 
very modest about his own coniribuBon-. К А 


Mr. DALAL: Thank you, Sir. 
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Answering a question by Sir Jonn WoopHEAD, Mr. Dalal said: With 
regard to the ground engineers—the maintenance staff on the ground 
who service the aircraft—in India the bulk of them are in thousands, I 
think nearly three thousand, all Indian. ,But we have had ground staff 
from this country who have done very valiant service for years with us , 
and who.are still with us to-day, Iam glad to say. But they of their own 
accord prefer to be based'in London and I am glad zre with our team here. 
. We have some English ground engineers in London, but the vast bulk . 

of them are entirely Indian and these are based in Santa Cruz Airport, 
Bombay: : 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD : The staff in India is practically entirely Indian? 
` Mr. DALAL: It is ind Indian. Yes. 


Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: I am sorry to get up again, but there is a ques- 
„tion which I thought someone else might have asked, and that is perhaps ` 
Mr. Dalal could tell us a little about training. Who does the training? ` 
. And where do the technicians come from ? 


Mr. DALAL: Yes, certainly.” Our basic training is done by ourselves 
in our own Training School at Santa Cruz Airport, but when we purchase 
a new variety of aircraft, let us say a Constellation or Super-Constellation, 
we send a team of both flying crew and engineers to the United States. - 
to be trained locally, and then they come back to India to train a further 
batch of boys, and then from there it snowballs. I hope I have not 
answered it too briefly. DEM : 


.. Mr. KHUSHAL SINGH: One word about the Indian Airlines aspect. We ` 
have a Training School in Jullundur for Indian Airline crews. Му 
name is Khushal Singh and I am connected with the Tourist Bureau. 


Mr. DALAL: I see that Mr. Khushal Singh is a partner.in the travel 
world with me! I am glad you answered that one. Thank you very 
| much. i i 


REASONS FOR NATIONALIZATION 


' The CHAIRMAN: I think there is very little left for me to say. Mr. 
Dalal can feel quite satisfied with the interest aroused by his talk as 
evidenced by the number of comments and questions that have been 
raised and which he has answered. I would like to refer again to the two . 


EN 


different occasions when the Government of india adopted a а policy of 
nationalization of air transport. The first time (im 1929) it arose from á- 
mistaken idea that only Government had the prerogative of carrying 
the mails in or over India; and it was due to a dispute over. rights of. 
operation for Imperial Airways that the Government of that day decided 
to establish an Indián State Air Service to conduct all operations in or 
‘across India. It would have been quite unpractical, but what brought 
that venture to an end before it began was the financial crisis of 1931. 
Now the second nationalization, of which. Mr. Dalal has told уои, was, 
I think, brought about—I will ask him if he will agree with this—simply 
because too many air lines had been established; too many operating 
companies had been established for the transport which could be developed 
in India; not only was the cake divided into too many small pieces, but 
several of them were trying to eat the same-piece of cake; and that was 
quite impossible. So I believe that-the over-riding motive of the Indian 
Government in deciding.to nationalize air transport at that time was the 
fact that it was the only way of eliminating unsound competition. Now 
Mr. Dalal said that the Indian Air Lines Corporation was operating at 
а loss. DL would suggest that that was probably due.to the very great 
difficulty in amalgamating all- these separate units ito one efficient 
stream-lined operating organization, a process which must still be going 
I thank him for his much too generous references to me and I am sorry 
that in my office I struck awe into his héart. This luxurious office. which 
has been referred to—in case any of you should go away with the wrong 
impression—was a temporary war-time -building in Talkatora Road, 
built’ originally as barracks in long strips, ‘with washrooms at the end; 
-all we did, with the aid of the p.w.p., was to chop it up into slices. I chopped 
off a nice big slice for myself and that’s all there was to that. Apart 
from expressing my personal thanks to Mr. Dalal for the pleasure I have 
had in listening to him, I call on Sir Edward Benthall to propose a vote of 
thanks. . 


Sir EDWARD BENTHALL: The worst of coming to a meeting like this is 
-that one is in danger of being called upon to say something about а subject 
of which one knows very little. I am sure-you will all agree after listening 
to Mr. Maneck Dalal that we know a great deal more on the subject 
Civil Aviation in India than: when we came. Lam very happy to have the 
opportunity of proposing a vote of thanks. to him. and also to have the. 
opportunity of endorsing the tributes which have already been paid to - 
. Sir Frederick Tymms, to Mr. J. R. D. Tata and to Mr. Nevill Vintcent. 
I shall never forget the faith which those pioneers in India had in the 
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"Es x floperhtig | in ETA of civi aviation - which has: ETT in the progress . 


‚ «we have seen. I should like to’ take tais opportunity, too, as a recent 
user of Air India, to pay tribute to the-efficiency of che service, its comfort 


апа. punctuality.’ Three weeks ago I was flying in the Skymasters and | 


+ 


‘Dakotas and I ‘am. sure Sir Harold SEoobert would find the hostesses’ А 


P entirely to his taste. Now it; remains fcr me to propose a vote of thanks ` 
' . "to Mr. Maneck Dalal for a very interesting speech, particularly,. I found, 


-with regard to the future. I аш $ресїаЛу interested in what is going ori >`- 





“Oxford ‘and 1 Catibrlüge | Far- Eastern - 
SU Expedi-ion i 


By PATRICK. MURPHY 


: мк PATRICK. MURPHY, a: ВА Я He Oxford and ETA Far 


ES p Eastern Expedition, ; addressed a joint mzeting of the East India Associa- . 
`. . tion; the Pakistan Society and the Ovei-Seas League on the Expédition’s. 3 
^ overland j journey‘to Singapore’ through Pakistan and:India at Over-Seas’ ” 


; ‘House, St. James’ s, on. Tuesday, 18th December, 1956.. The address 


. 55 . now and what will happen in the futurs. Though the Indian. Corpora- n 
E . tions are not. ordering British jets, Mr; Jalal did point out that. they aie 
`. + ordering: Rolls ‘Royce engines. · Г propose a vote of thanks fora very 
Ж зш speech and. wish the Corpora-ions a Pe and: successful :' 
AY future, ee S : | Ё f ees 


LS . was profusely illustrated yth coloured lantern slides; „Dr. IMDAD HUSAIN | Y 


` К presided. Wohl ne de 


_ Dr. duas HUSAIN; I think we are 5 parcicularly fortunate iouis to have > 
“with us Mr. Patrick Murphy; ihe leade--of the Oxford and Cambridge: 


Far Eastern Expedition, to tellus sometaing about the Expedition which, | 


."Lam sure will be of very great interest and excitement for many of us here. 


`1 The very idea of six young persons undertaking a. thirty-thousand’ mile : 
|" trip on land-rovers must be exciting enough, but they were not content. ' 
` merely to perform that journey and suffer the physical hardship which must . 

'.. naturally have been entailed upon them, but to find time to make a study . 


“of several problems. .One of them, as I was told the other day, is that of . 


the irrigation problem in the: Punjab. : Now T was very interested to hear ` 
+ that because I myself’ belong: to the Punjab. I come from one of ће. 


" farming. families, and I am sure.that whet Mr. Patrick Murphy will have 


E ‘to tell us will be- of absorbing interest not only to, the Pakistanis or Indians. 


Asa C 


ало, 


whose country he visited, but to all others who have served in those areas 
and have memories of those parts. There is a saying somewhere that ' 
travel makes those ambiguous marks on a’ map into-vivid i images. Now 
Mr: Murphy’ s trip made those ambiguous marks into. impressions and 
complete images for himself, and he has been ‘good’ enough to reduce 
those images to pictures, to slides, and, І believe, also to a film, whereby 
he has been able to convey all that vividness, and the exciting quality of 
what they were doing and performing, to thousands of people. І must say 
this because he has been on television also, so I shall not now stand between 
you and the distinguished speaker of this evening who. comes from Caius 
College, Cambridge, as many of you already know. He is a geographer 
and a navigator who was іп charge of geographical work, particularly in 
the Punjab, as I said earlier, and he was not new to this kind of work. 

He had studied irrigation, he tells me, in France and Morocco; therefore 
he went with a certain degrée of experience which I am sure was of great 
use to him in making his study in the Punjab. Now may I кше Мт. 

Patrick Murphy to take из on this exciting voyage. 


MR. MURPHY 


Mr. PATRICK Murpny: It is an impossible task in one Eon to tell you 
what we did, saw and thought in the space of a year's travelling to Singa- 
poreandback. Iamnotgoing to attempt that task at all.* I want to dwell 

. particularly on the Punjab because that, of course, is the part of the world. 
in which most of us here are most interested in regard {о our particular 
trip. But before I do that; I should tell you that we did have three 
objects. One was to drive overland to Singapore, which had not been 
done before; another was to do geographical field work in the Punjab, 
and the third was to make a film and a complete photographic record of 
the whole trip. I hope to show you some of that photographic record 
to-day. Well, I am a believer in the theory that a picture is worth a 
thousand words.and we don't have much time for words, so I am going. 
to show you the equivalent of about a hundred thousand words in pictures. 

. We went through France, Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia and Greece 
to Istanbul, and we carried on through to thé Levant Coast óf Syria and 
Lebanon, where we spent some time looking at, and photographing 
archaeological rémains. We then crossed the Syrian Desert to Baghdad 
and continued into Persia, went south through Persia past Ispahan, — 
Kerman and those magnificent oases cities scattered about through the 
Persian Desert, and came to Pakistan via Baluchistan. We carried ori: 
through. Quettà and the Kulan Pass down to Karachi, where we spent. 
about two weeks tying up things before we went to.Lahore апа started 
our work in the Punjab. When we had about half completed that work, 
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И i when we nad spent eee six wee! sane we went of. aap ino andis 
" through Calcutta. Now at’ Calcutta: a.l previous motorized кж 7 
' to Singapore have. ceased and got on а ship, but we did not do that. 


carried on east into. Assam and: to the Burmese border, down thé Dd 


Road, one of the two roads built during: the War, which has not been used: 
' since the War and is not in а very:good state of repair, tó say’ thé, least... 
. . Thence we journeyed, through. Burma ard the Shan Hills along the: Border . 


of China, making a very slight diversion across the bamboo. curtain, 


“~ where we sojourned five minutes, and then pressed on into Siam, down: ; 


, the peninsula to Singapore. А NI 


Ош party included . Michael - Newby from Oxford, ghee was Our, . 
second mechanic and quartermaster. .n.other words, he was responsible - 


' for the day to day maintenance of one of our two cars, and also for. keeping ` 
‘us fully equipped with all the stuff thet we required. Tim Slessor was 


. our chief scribe and diarist апа 15: he author of а book. which will be 
. published towards thé end. ‘of this: year. . ‘Adrian Powell was in charge of ` 


1 :the.greenbacks, ie. our cash. :He. жаз the business manager . of the : 
Expedition; and;'as such; he had ойе of the biggest jobs.. Henry Nott, 


2 our chief mechanic, was responsible for any mechanical faults we might | 





E “haye, which did not turn out to be many, and for keeping the‘ cars іп. 
: running order.’ As Dr. Husain has explained, І was i neva and ше: ; 
„= Sixth man was the one who took the pictures: 


"What did we travelin? Two land-rowers, one of them a station waggon = 


~ .' model, the kind of thinig you can buy, Ж you have got the money and can . 


. get the petrol-to run it, but with one. or two extras put on, such as Jerry .. 


cans for wáter, а very. powerful: American drum winch for hauling us ` 


` out of'àny trouble that the four-wheel drive and the eight forward gears . 


^. could not cope with, a fire extinguisher: ко extinguish fires; which was never ` 
used forturiately, over-size tyres, à ‘rather fine.red bar which was a sort of . 

crash-bar to, prevent rocks hitting the- traction rods: im front, a wireless 

i which picked up Radio Moscow loud.and strong on five different wave- - 

_ lengths апа not much ‘else, and а spct-light, also -a roof-rack. to carry. .. 
- “luggage that could not go.inside. We zamped ptectically the entire time. ; 
` We hada tent with a rather ingenious “itting which stretched between the 

.] two cars. We ran éach end -of the tent into a Ta and drove: the cars ` 


aperto if possible not.too far саа 


ANTO. PAKISTAN >, 


„Mr. ‘Murphy den ‘showed: pictures of the: journey ЕТ Eos 
"Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq into Persia. Мг. Murphy proceeded: 


Еи Persie to us was one ie of the most beautiful countries tias we went "оц 


A И 
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оп the whole of our trip. Crossing Penis in is desert; ona fairly high 
plateau you get violet or sometimes ochre mountains in the background 
and very. little water about except among some irrigation channels, but 
if you' press on hard enough you do gpcasionally e come across the odd 
oasis. 

From Persia we crossed into Pakistan andi you TEN you are in Pakistan 
because the best road you will come across for the last thousand miles 
will suddenly begin. Even though уоп аге in Pakistan, and on a good ` 
road, you are still not out of the desert, and as you go towards Quetta you 
will come across nomadic tribesmen who carry just about everything bar 
the kitchen sink on the backs of their camels. АП tribesmen in this part 
of the world are armed. Most of the arms are. manufactured locally; 
in. fact it is quite a thriving cottage industry. Апа eventually you get ` 
to Karachi, where the camel is still a very important form of motive 
power. Western influence is spreading and it will not be long before you 
see the new Karachi. We spent some time in Karachi and then went on 
to Lahore, the Queen of the Punjab. And in Lahore we stayed at the 
Aitchison College; which many of: you will know, and there the Oxford 
and Cambridge hockey touring team played Aitchison College and we 
` were beaten 3—1, but it would have been far worse if we had not had the 
School goalkeeper and full backs. We found that Scottish tartans were 
woven locally. "We then heard that bagpipes were manufactured in 

Sialkot, which is not so far from Lahore, so we went out and had a look 
at the factory theré, and were very impressed: by all that we saw. In 
order to complete the picture we phoned up the c.o. of the School of 
Military Music in Lahore to ask him if he could possibly arrangé for us 
-to have two pipers so that we could just take their photographs. He 
said certainly, he would arrange that, if we liked- to come along at ten 
o'clock the next morning and they would be there. Well they were, 
far more than two; there were 120 pipers and, I think, 60 drummers and 
no two uniforms were exactly the same. . It was a magnificent sight.. No . 
wonder they are a bit worried in Scotland about this kind of thing! 
Lahore was our headquarters for some weeks, and it was from there 
that we went West across the Punjab to. study. irrigation problems. 
Between the Jhelum and the Indus rivers lies the Thal Desert, which is at 
the moment being colonized by irrigation to ‘settle principally refugees 
who came into West Punjab after partition in 1947. The project is to 
build a barrage, which is completed, and a network of canals to irrigate 
one and a half‘million acres. . But before you can irrigate the surrounding 
countryside you have to level the dunes. The soil has practically no 
nutritive value in it whatsoever. It is mostly sand, and the only vegeta- 
tion is desert scrub. Once. the dunes have been ‘levelled and the soil . - 
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иы you can: "grow. Crops à hc йр. to 5 the ds of! the det Wes 


+, ‘used to go out into the villages with an interpreter and ‘speak to. the local. |, 


з “farmers through their headman, and , wé discovered that the principle : 
>of the thing was that families came ih groups of about fifty families under: :: 
` ' & headman and each. family would be given fifieen acres tò- cultivate:: 


n ^. Each i family. is also given two bullocks or one camel. Now. before you e 
‚ л. can start irrigating sand апі growing crops you need a ‘bit’ of science: ' 


This iš where the chief: agricultural officer for the Thal- Development 
Area comes in, and his responsibility i is to establish experimental farms, | 
-demonstration farms, to’ “prove that scientific agriculture can work. `. He -- 
took us round ‘several of. his farms and it was mosi interesting to see what s 


"< сап be done. ; There were sugar cane and cótton crops, and about every: 


thing seems to.be grown there i in thé tropical fruit line; oranges, mangoes; 2. P 
-guavas, I even saw papayas. There is also an experimental livestock". 


" ` farm whichis known as the Commonwealth Livestock. Farm because the: ` 
: |’ Australian, New Zealand’ апі Canadian Governments ‘have:. ‘donated: 


з, most of the funds and equipment for it. . The fact remains that irrigation: 
| does work." T РЕ о as B 


І cae | А 
UE. BHAKRA. DAM 


We avad. the border into East Punjab, 1 Dust the Golden ушр at 
. + Amritsar, the holy temple of the Sikhs. And then we went a little further 
^ "East still in the Punjab {б the’site of the. Bhakra Dam. The Punjab. rivers ^ 


1° ‘do not have dam sites except. in India: and in Kashmir, so one of the - 


problems: “of the partition. of the Pünjab is that further development: of. = 
Є the carial waters depends -on the building of storage dams and there just `- 
. саге not sites for ‘Storage ¢ dams on thé rivers in Pakistan territory.” ‘The Indus." 
^ :.for various reasons isa very difficult river.to dam for storage. purposes; » 


^. , because most of its upper course is in à gorge and.there i is no room for a`. , 


..feservoir. The Bhakra Damis now being built and when itis finished, unless . 


PEN other dams һауе overtaken: it in. the meantime, it will be the. second, .' 
ee highest dam in the world. : It will be 680 feet high when it i$ finished: 


In studying irrigation. problems: we not only had tò go around in thé ` 


; : ‘peas: to look at canals.and rivers, but: we had to do a lot of office work - 


" collecting statistics, and’ the East. Punjab has, ог had. until recently, по 
. capital where all these ‘statistics could be Collected. - They weré distrib-' 
‚щей around the place. becáusé Tahore;. the capital of the Punjab, is in ^ 


^.* Pakistan, which left.the East Punjab without a capital. ‘So the Indian. 

* | Government decided to get over this problem. Instead of. expanding." 
oss. one of the old towns, such as Jellunder or Lódhiana or even Ambala, :' 
Son they decided to start froni scratch and have ап: entirely п new: capital, and, Е 


i af =? 


that capital is called Chandigarh. . The consultant architect a have — 
called in to do it is Le Corbusier, who ` was actually in Chandigarh while : 
we were there, but he is- regarded with such terror. by. everybody. that we 
were forbidden to see him. ` The Secretariat which should be finished by 
about next month and will house the whole of the Government of East 
: Punjab, or rather all the administrative side ofi it Иша ten-story building 
in the most modern style. . 
There are many different styles of houses in Chandigarh and although - 
Le Corbusier is responsible for the master plan of the city, and for the- 
actual architecture of the main buildings in what is known as the 
“ Capitol "—that is, the Secretariat, the High. Court and the Assembly 
Hall—he is поб геѕропѕіЫе for the houses and cinemas throughout the 


'. whole of the rest of the town. This is the job of Indian architects who do; 


of course, work under his advice. ` 

From Chandigargh we went to Calcutta and then motored up to 
Darjeeling and east into the tea country. We reached our tea estate 
base camp in Assam, on the north side of the Brahmaputra, where'we 
had a glorious week, with a lot of hard work-—sorting out all our equip- 
ment, throwing out the stuff we did not require and taking on board the 
stuff we reckoned we would require to make the trip through Burma, 
which was the most difficult stager of IDE whole j кише 


ТНЕ STILWELL “ROAD 


We crossed the Baie by ferry and RE the eee of the 

: Stilwell Road which goes from Lido in Assam into: Burma and joins 
up with the Burma Road. This road was built during е war in 1944 

by General Stilwell with American engineers and mostly Chinese army 

labour, and the object of the road was to connect with the Burma Road | 

and to act as a back door into China, to bring supplies in, because the - 

Japanese held the lower part of the Burma Road. . However, it was not 

as successful in its use as it might have been, because it was not until the 


‚ beginning of January, 1945, that the first convoy ever managed to get into . ' 


China as the Japanese were still holding their end. It has.always been 
presumed that it would be quité impossible to build any kind ofroad, 

let alone an all-weather one, through this part of the world, but these 
engineers did it. Since the War the road has. neither been, used nor 
maintained, partly because there is no reason to use it Or maintain it, 

and partly because of various political questions, We wanted to have а. 
go and see what it was like, but we could get no real up-to-daté information 
until we were actually on it. We knew that once we got to Myitkyina, 
if we ever got there, we should have overcome the most difficult stretch 
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on the whole journey. So we set off. We had to ford nearly all the 
rivers as the bridges were mostly destroyed, and now and again we did 
‘not prove quite so lucky. On one occasion the Oxford car was stalled 
. in the middle of the river, and the Cambridge car had to winch it out. 
"The Burmese people were amongst the happiest we had ever comé across 
in the whole of our trip, and we saw them really. enjoying themselves. ' 
We got through to Myitkyina in three days and everybody there was most 
- surprised to see us there, but the Burmese take everything without worry- 
` ing too much about it, so they were not unduly worried. when we pressed 
оп апа got to the Chinese border. А long time ago, one of the ideas of |. 
our expedition had been to drive to Hong Kong ‘throught ‘China, to go down 
the Lido Road and into China and right across. We applied to the 
Chinese Legation in London and we got some very pleasant letters back, 
- but we did not seem to get anywhere. Ме are still waiting for the visas. 
We have not had a “ No,” but since that was two years ago, I think we 
took the right decision in not wasting further time. However, we did 
think that we were entitled to just a brief trip into China with or without 
a visa, so we found a little raft and we punted across to China on the 
other side, exchanged words with a Chinese peasant who thought it was 
a huge joke, and then we came back again, whereupon the rest of the 
expedition brain-washed the two of us. In this part of Burma, the Shan 
. States, the people are very Chinese in appearance. Іп fact, the Shans 
are exactly the same type of people as the Yunarese, in China, on the 
_ other side of the border. They are all Shans and so are the local Burmese 
‚ immigration officers and frontier guards, so they can never tell the differ- 
"ence. Hence a great deal of border crossing goes on but nobody worries. 
. .We һай to leave this delightful part of the world anc press on further 
. east and to the Salween river. This we did by means of the “ flying ferry," 
‚а cable which goes right across the river to which there is a pulley and 
the strength of the current pushes you straight across in about two minutes. 


^^ Wecame into bandit country, the bandits consisting of Chinese Kuomin- 


tang nationalists who were pushed out of China by the Chinese Commun- · 
ists at the end of the Civil War. Though most of them have gone to ' 
Formosa, a lot preferred to remain behind and terrorize the countryside. 
So the Burmese very kindly provided us with escorts. How the escorts 
would have got.through this territory without us, I don’t quite know! - 
But I make no more comment on them. They were delightful people 
even if they were not all that efficient. The Kuomintang people live by 
smuggling opium, and the opium grown here is claimed to be the best 
in the world. 

One of our escorts was a Sikh who was actuallv in charge of a long 

. stretch of road. He was the chief road engineer. There are still a great 
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number of Indians i in n Burma dime very. useful work indeed, particularly | 
on the engineering side. HON in spite of opium. and bandits, life 
goes on much as usual. : xcu eu. adit. | 


Eventually we came to the Siamese frontier. In some respects we were 
glad to be out of this, part of Burma because at times it had been fairly 
dangerous, and was potentially dangerous. . Although We were never 
attacked, it might have happened on any occasion. In fact “‘ the road ” 
—that is what the. Burmese call it—from Kantung down to the Siamese 
border is about 100 miles, and it took us about two days to do it, so that 
gives you an indication of the kind of road it is. This particular road is. 
ambushed with monotonous regularity . by the. Chinese. Kuomintang | 
troops, and the average while we were in antung was that one in every 
four convoys was attacked. We were a bit worried because there had 
already been three convoys which had gone through unambushed. We 
were the fourth, so in one respect we were glad to leave Burma, though in 
other respects we were very sorry because it was really one of the most 
beautiful countries we had been through. Persia is beautiful, too, but 
in rather a different way, and the Burmese, as I said before, were certainly 
· the happiest people we came across. And it makes. you feel: ee to Бе 
amongst happy people. 


In Siam the roads are pretty Bod: ЖК speaking, and we were 
soon down in Bangkok, but Bangkok was not the end of the route for us. 
We still had quite a way to go to Singapore and in particular through one 
very. difficult stretch in the jungle in Southern Siam, where there had never 
been.a road at all. Nobody seemed to know much: about it, but we 
decided to go off and have.a look and we were very fortunate. We dis- 
covered that a survey track had been built along an elephant trail, and 
although it was pretty difficult going, we managed to do the odd hundred . 
miles in about twelve hours.. We eventually got out of that stretch of 
jungle on to decent roads in Southern Thailand, just over the border into 
Malaya, and we carried on down the peninsular until we came to the 

'causeway which links the island of Singapore, with the Federation of 
Malaya. And this to us was one of the climactic points of the whole 
trip. We often wondered- whether we would ever get to this Causeway, 
but we did. We eventually arrived i in Singapore where we had à tremend- 
ous reception. The monsoon was shortly:to break in Burma, so we 
shipped one car to Rangoon, spent another two months in Burma working 
and then shipped on again to Calcutta. · Тһе other car was shipped 
straight back to Calcutta and motored back.to the Punjab Чо carry on 
our work there.. I think I would like to leave our story there for the 
moment ce throw the meeting operi to questions. 
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J Replying toa question by Polso H. B. DÚNNICLIFF, м. Paice К 


MURPHY said: Between us-we spoke English, French and German: We: 


· found that English really was. quite sufficient in most places and. you ‘pick P 

up words as you go along. We had no trouble whatsoever.. While: we "u 
"were doing our work in the Punjab,, we were very lucky in having. айз, 
interpreter with us who. translated: from Punjabi: into English, but we: 
- never had any trouble anywhere over the language. problem. at all: -In 


A India, ‘Pakistan and Burma we nearly always found people who. spoke 4 


some English, and же could always make ourselves, understood with sign 
oe if they couldn’ t s ous 


OMe NASIM `АНМЕР: Are there any шебш on the more ава : 
зе of Thal Desert irrigation in the. FUSE X “Would: it be possible. to: . 


á | create a Garden of Eder:? 


Mr. MURPHY: I dort think it would be. possible to. create - a.c 
` Garden of Eden. No: The soil is very poor, the rainfall is very low 
. arid very haphazard... The idea is not-to create a Garden of ‘Eden. It is 
.. а refugee settlement and these fifteen-acre plots which have beeri: given are . 
пої really sufficient in size: to make agriculture really pay on a: big scale, - 
They are just. such:a size as to. make the whole thing economic,,.to’ ‘keep P 
‚ à family going, ratlier than to have them stagnating in refugee camps, ог: 
over-crowding ` areas elsewhere such as Lyallpur,' Montgomery, and 
Sargodha. They live in great hopes of the Thal Desert coming up almost. 


^ to’ the standards of the other canal.colonies. “At the. morent the crop — 


. yields are still about half of those in the Canal colonies, but they are .' 
. increasing all the time. However, the soil there is. far worse than any- 
thing else in the Punjab and. so you cannot expect a great deal. Tt is a. 
". sober scheme, to settle refugees. Basically speaking, all the flow supplies 7 
. in all the Punjab rivers are now used up, so any. talk of building link- 
‘canals to move water about is a little absurd, because the only: ‘water which к 
you can move about ‘is. the water which is, available in summer. In 
winter there is ho, more water available. АП of it has been used by the. 
: huge irrigation works which; have been, evolved over the.last century... 
Só the only solution to the problemi is to build storage dams, and to do p 
this—if there is going to-be- any equitable sharing. of water between.. 
- Pakistari and. India—there: must Бе co-operation, because the dam ‘sites, ` 
as I said; аге in Indian-held Kashmir or in the East Punjab, in Indian . 
territory. There are no good dam.sites in West Pakistan. Local'engin- 
eers tell me- that pore cus the whole XA to эе silted Bm within a 
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century, and before then its use will have been sje a great deal. 
When you consider that the Bhakra Dam will be silted up in 500 years, you 
. can see the difference. - So, as I say, your dam sites-are in East Punjab, 
and the World Bank plan which was put forward to- develop this area on 
a básis of splitting up the waters, allotting three western rivers to Pakistan ` 


Й . and.three eastern rivers to India is based І think—and I am:sure І am 


. Tight—on a misinterpretation of the Arrigational. data available. In 

‘other words, it is based on an assumption that there is water in the western 
rivers which can be brought across to the canals that previously took off 
from the eastern rivers. The water is available only in the summer but 
not in the winter. So I think that plan is a bad plan, and I think co- 
operation is absolutely esseritial...But whether co-operation will ever 
come about I do not know, because India’ S жокари position gives 
her the whip hand. 


Mr. J. J. ST.L. CARSON: Are there problems of rising salt levels in many 
of the irrigated areas? ` 


Mr. MunPHY: Yes, it is.a very big problem, but it does again. tie in 
with the canal waters dispute. Not only is water required now to keep 
irrigation going, more water is required to get the salts down. Salinity 
and water-logging are big problems in the Punjab and particularly in 
West Punjab, and at the moment there are 2}. million acres affected by 
salinity in West Pakistan as a whole; that includes Sind, and every year 
another 40,000 acres go out: of cultivation due to salinity. .There are 
reclamation projects to deal with this and at the moment the Land Re- 
. Clamation Board in West Pakistan is reclaiming 35,000 acres a year. 
` But 40,000 go out, so it is a losing battle. Salinity is also seeming to 
become a problem in the north-eastern part of the Thal Desert, which 
is only just beginning to be irrigated. . The answer to it appears to be 
application of more water to keep the salts down. The usual system is 
to grow a winter rice crop which needs a very heavy application of water 
which will push the salts down, and then in summer to sow Egyptian 
clover which also requires heavy water abd also brings nitrogen back into 
the soil. They hope to stabilize it that Way, but this needs water and 
water is the problem. 


‘TUBE WELLS | 


Mr. H. A. N. MEDD: à tube wells being used at all? 


Mr. MURPRY: Yes, tube wells are being used a great deal to cope with 
the waterlogging problem, but often they have now discovered that tube 
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оз Мг; s. À. GBAFUR: ‘Was it safe. on your joutney ‘from London ` : Ё 
i India and Pakistan? - | | ) ис P 


A ^. `+ 


Mr. MURPHY: Yes, ity was safe, "buf things have- Hanged a lite à in- ilie | 
.  Bàst.since we were there. Basically. speaking, there are two ways of { 
‘going. You can either go through Syria and. Lebanon ‘across ‘the desert .- 


to Baghdad, or you сап go-straight through. Eastern Turkey. into Persia; 


' which I should recommend as being the way,to go right: now: К.ів 
^ "certainly fairly safe and very pleasant.: You can zlso either go through 

. Afghanistan or from Southern Persia into Baluchistan. . In Afghanistan ` 
. ‘the roads are frightful, terribly bad, but you do get up to the North: West. 
-; Frontier; which to:my mind is one of the most beautiful parts of. Pakistan. 
D. We went one ey ‘and came Us ut other во we Еи about рош. 


“М. Carson: Did you carry anas) E 
No. 


EN wells are tot ‘such: а бо way of extending ittigation because the ушер | 
“+... in. them is quite: often not-sweet. Jt starts off sweet; say for six months; — 
..'" sometimes for a year, sometimes for two years, then it’gets saline, so that . 
‚ the installation’ of tube wells is not necessarily the answer to increasing >. 

rE irrigation, - . In the Thal there i is a; plan to run'the canals only ir:summer,:: 
bs pod in winter install tube: wells and і use the water foz п рше. 


eu мг MURPHY: No, we did not. carry arms. We ascii it a ee deal E 
- and particularly in relation. to .the bandit problem in Burma, ' and we 


' decided against carrying arms because of the bandit problem in Burma. a 
‘We reckoned that bandits always know everything. One of the members x 
, , of the team, Tim Slessor, had served in Malaya wita the commandos and ` 


‘He said-the bandits knew. everything, so. that, was quite enough for us and ; 


. we reckoned that if we were'carrying arms they. would know about itand . 
'. possibly attack us for them, so we did not carry агтпѕ. It is a very Dig - 
` decision to make when you аге held up by a barricade across the road and. 
you are armed. What are you going 1o do about: it ШЕ Are you 2 


going to Shoot the chaps who hold. уп P or not? . 


ар ‘FRANCIS Low asked whether: two English architecti v were e concerned 


i with the се and construction Ker Chandigarh. 


^Mr. MURPHY: Yes, Mawell Ey and Tie Drew. . The’ story of d 
' was called in at the end to.do it is a rather complicated one, but. Maxwell. - 


; | 25 Fry-and J апе Drew had been i in the position of adese the Government 
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of India, and they advised the Government of India to employ Le 
‘Corbusier. They did assist. They were responsible for the main cinema 
and one or two other very fine buildings. But they are not there per- 
manently. In fact Corbusier himself is only there twice a year. His 
partner is out there all the time. 


Mr. M. T. KHALEELI: What was the maximum mileage you did in 24 
hours? 


Mr. MURPHY: 474. We tried to get 500, but rivers would keep occurr- 
ing. We did travel at night but we never travelled right through the night. 
We always slept somewhere and that 475 miles was done from Agra 
towards Calcutta. "We tried to beat it on the way back, but we didn't. 
When travelling, the average we liked to hit was about 300. That was 
just when travelling, just looking about. 


`- Dr. ROLAND BRAMLEY: Were you held up at all by punctures or mechan- 
ical trouble? 


Mr. Murray: On the way out, hardly at all. We did have some punc- 
tures on the way out, but we never had a major mechanical break-down. 
On the way back, however, we had a great number of punctures in 
Afghanistan and Persia, so that is why I am rather against Afghanistan. 


Mr. RicHTER: Has all the bandit trouble disappeared in Malaya? 


Mr. Murpny: No, it has not all disappeared, but the country seems to 
be divided up into white areas, pink areas and red areas and all the rest 
of it and we seemed to be in white areas most of the time. -There are some 
parts where you are not allowed to carry food on the main roads in case 
you are ambushed and stopped because one of the things the bandits 
require is food. We did go through one or two of those areas. I have 
forgotten technically what they are called but on the main roads in Malaya 
it is quite safe now. 


Replying to a question by Mr. NAssIM AHMAD, Mr. MURPHY said: 
We were originally going to spend some time in Sind studying the irriga- 
tion development there, but we had obviously bitten off far more than 
we could chew so we had to concentrate entirely on the Punjab in the end. 


Replying to a question about Bhamo, Mr. MURPHY said: In Bhamo there 
is a certain amount of activity, but it is a bit of a dead town, rather like 
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> Mr: M: T cd Weie y you forbidden t to o photograph in any эп? 9-7. 


“Were your ci cameras sealed? De 
Xx. d 


Mr. MURPHY: Yes, "that | was: а à problem -now Pe EE i a 
there ‘used’ to bé а Јам whereby : dll cameras were: sealed as soóri as you ^ 


“entered the country, and you, had. to: get police. permission’ in Teheran: to". 
“Raye: them unsealed. "Well; we. деб. ‘to get that. one ‘sorted out before ` E 
we got there by applying to the Persian: Embassy’ i in London апа to’ the’ ' 


"British Embassy i in Teheran, and we were informed that this law no longer 


existed. In spite of that we had our cameras sealed at the frontier but. 
n the end; ‘we managed to get one camera. unsealéc, and when we: ‘got to: 
;' Teheran we "tried to get the othérs unsealed. -The authorities ` ‘said’ that .. 
T. they should not have béen sealed anyway so therefore’ they had no authority: Ы 
^. to unseal: them. We.came.upon the: problem time and again in Persia - 
"even. when ме came. back. You see this law has. “been cancelled, but 


.. they: do not seem to "have informed the guards. on. ‘the frontier... Now 
‘and. again elsewhere we did pass through. military. areas where we were 


-^not-allowed to take’ phótographs—in Eastern Turkey, in parts - of Syria’. 


гапа Persia, on the North-East Frontier and iri the Naga Hills we: were not ` 


“trouble, 


Co TRIBUTES? TO: THE. SPEAKER. 


ч 


{ "May HUSÁIN: I think all: ae arè- redond “The: pictues : 


* poke for themselves and if there was anything left I think Mr. Patrick 


^us round the world" in such a short „period, showing us: such wonderful 


. pictures ‘of greát beauty. and "grandeur, and ‘enlivening | it by. inimitable ү 
charm and wit.’ I had’ specially hoped that he would linger more on the. 7 
. „Punjab, but I think ‘his time was limited and’ whatever little he was able: - 


i allowed. to take ШОК. "But generally кй ere "Was no, Ai 


: Murphy did the job.^ We are very grateful to him,.I am sure, for taking: _ 


"to^show of my home province I, at.least, enjoyed greatly. I hope there‘: 


will be an occasion on. the.párt of the Pakistan Society io invite Mr. 


; Patrick Murphy again, to show us some more pictüres and give us- perhaps ie 


>g little more.detailed idea of this: wonderful trip, which I think i is unique: in, | 


more ways than one... We enjoyed ` very: much: also the manner in-which. -` 


"Mr; Patrick Murphy was: able to avoid talking about certain subjects: A 


AT. DUC would have liked. to ask him some арор too; “but I 
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think he was very wise in sticking to Во. own ‘job, which was that of taking 
us into such beautiful regions, quite uncontroversial régions ofi adventure 
and also of scientific endeavour, and we hope that one day Mr. Patrick 
Murphy will tell us either hère or in the Pakistan. Society, or some other 
venue, something more of what he studied of the irrigation problems in 
the Punjab. .For those of you who, have’ visited our part of, the world 
many years ago, this would at least have ‘given an inkling that. things are 
happening and efforts are being made to make Pakistan more-productive, . 
to make it more viable than certain other parties think it 15. I- would 
now request Dr. Dunnicliff, one of my old teachers and colleagues i in the. 
‘Government College, to kindly thank the: speaker. 


Professor Dr. Н. В. DUNNICLIEF: I think my erstwhile Ойка һа$ 
. done me badly. He has made an admirable. speech, saying everthing I` 
chad thought of saying, -and then he asks me to propose a vote of thanks. 
‘Well, all 1 can say is that І feel-you will sympathize with me very sincerely 
when I say that I cannot say whether my astonishment or admiration of 
the lecture is greater. ‘The amount of bundobast arid organization which 
. that tour must have involved, the itinerary and all the preparations which 
` Were riecessary fora scheme of this kind, of which he gave some hints when 
he was passing out certain details about the cars, and the resource which 
' they must have had to show in getting over the.very various kinds of 
terrain which they met, are all remarkable. The photography, of course, 
is perfectly amazing and I think you will agree that though we have seen 
very beautiful photographs and films in this hall, we have not only not 
seen as good as these, but we shall never see better. I call to mind that 
particularly beautiful picture of a mosque in Teheran, I think it was. It 
is a very beautiful one, and thé photographer must be a great artist. 
And I thank Mr. Patrick Murphy also for one other thing which will' 
raise rather a smile. That is the amazing way in which he got the pro- 
nunciation of-his words right." When one thinks of all the advantages of 
the B.B.C. and the amount of mistakes they make in pronouncing the 
' simplest Hindustani word I think that Mr. Murphy has been quite mar- 
vellous. Ithink you will agree with me that he deserves a hand. 
^. One point of Mr. Murphy's lecture to which I might invite attention 
is his extraordinary fund of technical knowledge. It did not seem to 
matter which particular traits of the work he was dealing with; whether it 
. Was his pet subject of irrigation or other matters, like the building of the 
new capital of Chandigarh, and so on,. but he seemed to-be so facile with 
his explanations that I must say.that he моп my most ardent admiration. 
And if he wants any particular testimony to the success of his lecture, 
I can only draw attention to the largé number of questions which have 
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| been asked. ‘and in drawing aitention to ti very large: duber of: йб . 
which have been asked I would express the thanks of the audience on the ~ ' 
very clever and clear way in which they have been answered. Now I. ` 
do. not want to keep you any longer as it is getting late, but I do wish 

most sincerely on your behalf. to thark Mr. Patrick Murphy ànd, of 

course, all his colleagues for their tour which has given us such tremendous 


‘pleasure to-night, and-Mr. Murphy in perticular for having given us such- - . 


. an enjoyable and beautifully delivered lecture. ] might add to, this our ` 
; "thanks to Dr. Imdad Husain for ha vingi taken the chair. 





The Objects and Policy of the 
East India Association’ ` 


ini ч NDA PAKISTAN AFD BURMA) 


` ES 1866, eight years after the assumption o? ths government of India by the Crown, 


the East India Association was formed with the 5bject.of “ the prcmotion of the public , 
interest and welfare of the inhabitants of Ind&à generally." This object was stead- . 
fastly pursued during the ensuing eighty-onz years. The Inderendence of India and | 
Pakistan attained in 1947, while modifying -he original conception, has increased the 
- need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the irnpartarce of mutual under- 
standing between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the countries formerly ~ 
. comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Eakistan, the States, аһа Burma. The 
Association therefore is continuing its work, w-th the assistance of all those who are, 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methóds which һауе 
S proved so helpful in the past, namely: Е 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and publication of ` 
the same. ; ` 


` Ву providing opportunities “for the free ИРЕ of oath questions: 
affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


гә 


3. By promoting friendly contact ‘between zhe peoples of (вех countries and of M 
: Britain through the medium of social and other gatherings. 


4. Generally by the promulgation of relabE information regarding Ше countries 
| named. 


The dioad is essentially йөне ош] in zharacter and has no connexion with L2 
any political party. Jt.seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of 


^N “current problems relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as 


“members all those who are interested in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in tke moñths of AER 


. and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings., 


WE - P ey NOE CO 


. dsnow Secretary to the Union Ministry of Education. 
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India’ s Educational Problem: 


By K. в. SAIVIDAIN* M 


TNDIA'S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM is à subject. in sich zs one is directly 
or indirectly interested, because it deals with an everyday situation of 
general human interest. Unlike Physics, Medicine and Philosophy it 
cannot don a mantle of specialism which inspires the respect of the layman. 

While the teacher is often silent and the educationist, who is responsible 
for organizing the educational system and specialist institutions, speaks 
with hesitation, the lay critic does not-hesitate to ‘comment adversely on 
educational methods and to suggest changes. 

Constructively, the self-appointed critic is not very. y helpful росе he 
fails frequently to realize the difficulties of the problem and to appraise 
what has already been achieved, towards bringing educational methods 
into line with new national needs and aspirations. 

Much has been done since the attainment of independent to place 
education in India on a firmer basis and to give it a new orientation. 
Compared with what ‘is being done in other Asian countries, education. 
has advanced appreciably and. satisfactorily іп India, ‘but it.is still far 
from being as effective as the authorities would like. It has a long way 
to go to achieve the target set for it. . 

India is endeavouring to formulate the educational- system 50 that it 
may be in harmony with the apeial-economic order which she is endeavour- 
‘ing to introduce. 

India is anxious to build a socialist society to replace the iet feudal 
system—to mould a society in which every citizen will.be a willing worker. -- 
‘The aim is to make work that is socially useful the criterion of good citizen- 
ship and to regard social parasites as unworthy of esteem. 

Mahatma Gandhi envisaged education as ап instrument of social 
"change. In his scheme of education, work became the bridge linking 
up school with life. To produce true workers, which is the aim of modern 
“education in India, is regarded as a significant contribution to the achieve- 
‘ment of the national ideal. : : 


MULTI- PURPOSE ‘SCHOOLS. 


Attempts are being ads to ‘replace the Adian ален and > 


bookish schools by ‘ * multi-purpose ” "schools: "Which. will cater for the- 


*The author was educated at Aligarh and: Leeds Universities. : He Бесаө pur of Education at Aligarh ' 


University. His published works include: “ The School of the Future,” “ Principles of Education,” “Education 
for International Understanding,” etc. Formerly Educational Adviser to the Government of India, Mr, Saiyidain 
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| aie interests and. aptitudes of, the: ‘individual «ЙЕН; The айт of ' 
: ‘thèse new-type schools’ i is to provide ‘education that. will be both liberal .- 
2 and practical. The curriculüm will include. not only. traditional “ aca- i.. 
< demic ” subjects but such practical z and vocational subjects as Agriculture, 
< Commerce, Technology, Domestic. Science, and Arts and ‘Crafts. By - 


'. ‘this means it is hoped riot merely tc p-oduce éfficierit routine Workers, 


. „but to-afford students with. varied gifts en opportunity to find outlets. foe: 


‘the expression of their individual interests and talents: 


THE “MODERNIZATION. OF TEACHING, METHODS е 


ОВИ аге е being. made to moderiiz teaching шеш so that learn- 


emphasis on examinations is also Беде recognized. : It is now acknow- 


the deeper and broader purposes of education. 


к Measures аге, being initiated to ‘develop "post-graduate work. ind. 
. research, to expand the scope of libraries and hostels andto make examina- | 


M tions more reasonable and reliable. 


St 


SOCIAL EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 2 


е attention is: being. given tc Social. Education for adults; to, К 
“> child welfare, youth welfare and to-tke creation of z cultural renaissance, " 


` in literature, drama, dance, music and art. ` Until comparatively recently, 


. of Education and the Departments of Ed 1cation.. 


| Despite the efforts that are being mace, the question is. often’ raised as — 
` to the reason for a. marked lowering. o` standards... It is often asserted : - 
that the lack’ of discipline among, students. is assuming alarming propor- ." 


г tions and that education.is not solving the problem of. M E EE 
; and of other social and economic ills.. *: ^ ^ 


Pr , ing тау become a shared activity rather than a mere exercise of memory. , 
.. And these new methods are. being iritroduced into colleges and ‘universities’ — 
as. well as- ‘into preparatory schools. “The danger of” laying” excessive ' 


> lédged that if too much, attention is paid to: examinations a obscure © 


"7. these activities were considered : to Бе, outside tlie scope: -of the Ministry. И 


In assessing the relevance of such Criticism it is essential to bear i in ‘mind’ 


- “the basic factor of Time. India has-orly been fuily responsible -for .her 


. national life.for about а decade, incidentally, which has been filled with © 
trials’ and tribulation and during the. carly -years of which India was 


„faced: with the acute problem of: ensuring national survival. · Obviously 


in such a brief period it has not been ‘possible to establish a new educational à 


system and tó achieve startling results. - 


Education like all other inovements. iniroducing a new outlook. requires 2 
2 бте: to develop. Changes such as ‘are being: Seded in. Bee New Lt 


ale! Exon. МУ 
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i 
India come bouts very slowly, párticulady . because they la are ‘being 
introduced by democratic processes: Су; И. 


МАНАТМА сакри ІМРАСТ R ras 
Mahatma Gandhi organized one of de most Кш МЕ КОКТЕ 


for social, moral and political regeneration that-the-world has. ;ever seen: 
He was the leader and inspiration of the movement in India for about 


.thirty years and had a large band of devoted helpers. In spite of his 


efforts the evils against which he fought so valiantly have not disappeared. 
He made an impact but it will take a long time for his fight against intoler- 
ance, the caste-system, corruption and self-seeking to be victorious. 
In view of this it is.unreasonable to blame teachers without Gandhi's 
personality. and opportunities for failing to- bring about an. educational 
revolution in 10 or 15 years. 

It is a moot point whether the lack of discipline shown by dio is 
confined to youth or whether it is not a part of the broader social malaise. 
The changes which are being introduced into education will bear fruit 
but it will take time. A silent revolution is going on, but it cannot 
attain success until much devoted labour has peci. employed by teachers 
who will not accept defeat. 

It is essential that teachers should receive ighe salaries and that their 
social position should be improved, so that they are treated with respect 
and afforded facilities, both material and psychological, for working in 


congenial surroundings. 





Civil Aviation in Pakistan f 


THE CIVIL AVIATION Department is ИР А б the- devonni and 
control of Civil Aviation in Pakistan:. It maintains all civil airports 
and the communications and navigational facilities required .by civil 
aircraft. During the last 94 years of its existence, the Department has 
succeeded in a large measure in establishing a. sound organization. 
Officers and staff trained in diverse trades have been posten both at 
headquarters as well as at various aerodromes. 

Karachi was the only International airport which came to Pakistan 
as a result of partition. It is the largest International airport in the 
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enjoys, a unique position on the international air-routes inasmuch ásit: 
‘forms ‘a gateway between Europe and the Far East. New, equipment ` 
was „provided to bring Karachi up to “he standard of an International | 










‘including the latest Jet aircraft. 

With the completion of the extension -o the тыйы Building i in, 1955, 

i Karachi compares ‘favourably with - the other Terminals. of the. world. 

И is now. served by a completely new transmitting station with complete ` 
.,equipment” xéquired' for’ this Area communication’ centre. Аг radio | 

: tele-type € circuit has been opened between Karachi and London. and the- 

< Centre is’ being fitted’ to. establish other radio tele-type. Channels in. 





: the. aeronautical fixed, communication. net-work. . Radio - navigation ] 
`+ aids. have been: established and ‘the instruments landing system... has: bee 
e commissioned: - The Karachi Airport. has been equipped with the: Hudranit 

‘refuelling system: Planning for the ccnstruction. of a very. big second 


E large: runway at Karachi Airport. has been finalized.to cater for the. opera P 


eu Чоп öf Jet aircraft. - 


Thé. Nawabshah Aerodrome,. which has been developed as a diversion : 


NT ary airport to: the, Karachi Airport,:is adequately manned’ апа equipped 
“with full-night. flying facilities. "Thüs, the Civil. Aviation ; Department _ 
` has fulfilled an International obligation of Pakistani, to the International.. 





"operators. ` Adequate accommodation for ‘the convenience of, aircrew - 


т ала air passengers has also been’made available there: 
- -.": Dacca, the second International airport in Pakistan, is the cente of ' 
Jr iriservices | operating. in-East Pakistan. In 1952, the airport at Dacca’. 
г 4. was developed considerably. Extensions were carried owt in the Terminal - 
Cass Building and Technical Services Buildings as wel: as in the ‘résidential . 
з. : area;; A new runway capable of hancling the: heavy type of aircraft, 
` WAS constructed. The airport buildings have recently been coristructed 
‚5 to cope with the growing traffic requirements. The airport has: also been | 
P equipped with storm ‘warning’ radar, Calvert’s lighting , system’ for the 
. runways and the Locator несы to. gu-de ше pilots- in-command чиш 
flight to this airport.” oaks 
The Chittagong Airport i is йш récogaized as.an ТЕРИНЕ. airport, 
“All modern facilities for landing of aircraft are available at this airport. . 
A . The Lahore . (Walton) Airport: is: another про дад! airport іп West -` 
| f Pakistan. : ts, ; buildings’ have been, ‘rérovated and, thé aerodrome and 
X approach: lighting: system were completed i in 1953. ^ In order to make it. 
-fit to take the Super-Constellation. aircraft, its ‘runway - ‘is being. 
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‘strengthened. A locator beacon has also been installed at this ошон ie 


Yat 


.aitport. "Tt is-now fully equipped to receive all types. of modern: aircraft, | 


чрошашу. io: к mda is те to. ү ‚оле of ihe finest i in. the Bast: w 


d ‘accordance. -with the International’ civi aviation organization plan for" ed 






Multan, Peshawar, Rawalpindi (Chaklala), Jessore, Cox’s Bazar are 
other aerodromes in Pakistan through which internal services operate and 
are under the charge of the Department of Civil Aviation. 

There has been a small increase in the number of Pakistan civil aircraft 
and a proportionate increase in the number. of engineers and mechanics 
employed in the Civil Aviation Department. 

By the end of 1951, the number of aircraft registered i in Pakistan was 
90, of which 43 were serviceable. In 1953, there were 92 aircraft on the 
Register, and in addition to mechanics, there were 85 engineers holding 
a current Pakistan aircraft maintenance engineer’s licence. On the 31st 
December, 1956, there were 107 aircraft on the Register, and in addition 
to mechanics, there were 109 engineers holding the current Pakistan air- 
craft maintenance engineer’s licence. 

The 1.С.А.О. type of Aircraft Licences and Ratings were brought into 
force in Pakistan with effect from the Ist January, 1955, replacing all 
previous licences. In order to facilitate holders of old licences to change 
over to the corresponding or higher 1.С.А.О. licences gradually without 
any disruption in the operation of air services, the renewal or expansion 
of the old licences had been allowed ир to the 31st of December, 1955. 

Additional equipment and test gear have been purchased from abroad 
and all types of aircraft currently on the Pakistan Register can now be 
overhauled in this country. The two aero- engine overhaul shops, one 
in Dacca and the other in Karachi, which were set up in 1952, have been 
consolidated. 

At the time of partition, there was no institution in Pakistan to train 
the personnel. As a first step, a communication school to train radio 
operators and radio technicians and an air training school to train air 
traffic controllers were established in 1948 and 1950 respectively at the 
Karachi Airport. The Unit provides training for air traffic controllers, 
communication engineers and officers, radio technicians and operators 
and civil pilots and conducts examination for aircrew licences. Training 
in advanced and refresher courses for all ranks of the Department is 
also imparted. 

This organization established at the Karachi Airport undertakes 
installation, repair and maintenance of radio stores to the various stations 
in Pakistan. A subordinate unit of Central Engineering and Stores 
Establishment has been opened at Chittagong. 

There are three flying clubs viz., the Karachi Aero Club Ltd. at 
Karachi, the Lahore Flying Club at Lahore, and the East Pakistan 
Flying Club at Dacca, which are open to the public for flying. The 
Government gives a generous subsidy to those flying clubs as a measure 
of encouragement, and has already allocated funds for the opening 
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* of two more flying clubs; one at Peskawar and. the giler at Multan. 
The former is already functioning. 


At Ше beginning of 1951, there were only. two companies viz., the | 
Orient Airways Ltd., and the Crescent Air Transport Ltd., which were 
operating in Pakistan. Later the Crescent Air Transport went into 
liquidation. As civil aviation became, more and more important and 
useful, the Government of Pakistan sponsored a new company called, 
the Pakistan International Airlines, witi shares to be owned jointly by 
the public and the State. In-March, 1955, the Orient Airways was amal- 
gamated with the Pakistan Internationzl Airlines, forming a new com- 
mercial corporation known as the Palcstan International Airlines Cor- 
poration. 


The Pakistan International Airlines Corporation, besides other aircraft, 
owns three Lockheed 1049-c Super-Coastellations, which is one of the 
most modern planes in design and comfort to the passengers. With the 
inauguration of air services by Pakistan International Airlines Corpora- 
tion, the long felt need for the nationalization of the air transport industry 
and improvement and strengthening of the vital link of the country’s 
communications appears to be nearimg fulfilment. The Super-Con- ` 
stellation aircraft of this airline are used on the non-stop services between , 
| Karachi-Dacca and Karachi-Baghdad-R 5me-Geneva- -London. 


Almost all International trunk-routz operators - serve the Ka-achi 
Airport and as such, Pakistan.has excellent air communications with 
other countries. The following majo- International airlines operate 
through Karachi: British Overseas Airways Corporation, Pan American 
World Airways, Indian Airlines Corpora-zion, K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Air India International, Qantas Empire Airways, Air France, Scandinavian 
- Airlines System, Transport Aerians Intercontinentaux, Iranian Airways 
. Co. Ltd., Air Ceylon, and Ethiopian Air Lire. i 


The Government of Pakistan have ur till now concluded bi-lateral air. 
agreements with the United States of America, Sweden; India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Norway, the Philippines, Umited Kingdom, Denmark, Iraq, 
France, Switzerland, Netherlands, Ethiopia, Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. 
: A temporary air agreement also exists be-ween the Governments of Burma 

and Pakistan. Negotiations for air ашке with some other countries 
are also proceeding. 

Soon after partition, on the Sth Deczmber, 1947, Pakistan became a 
member of the International Civil Aviat. on Organization (1.С.А.О.) which : 
is a specialized agency in relation with ће United Nations, with’ Head- 
quarters at Montreal (Canada). Pakistan has been co- operating with © 
that body i in its efforts to promote the efliciency and эму of air travel. 
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Ѕіпсе 1947, Pakistan,’ fas sent delegations to ‘the: AM Inter- 
national Conferences: Five Assemblies ‘of the 1.C.4.0.; Three! Divisional 
‘Meetings; Five Regional Meetings;. Two Special: Meetings Relating 
Commission; and Two.Air Navigation: Conferences.’ UNE 

A two-man delegation was also sent.in June, 1956 to Catécas (Vene- t 
zuela) to attend the tenth assenibly OfLC.A.O. | 
` It is hoped to draw up a detailed" programme of development in the 
near future. In the meantime, theie afe-à numbér of projects already 
in hand or proposed to be undertaken which are as follows: |... 
- 1.. The runways at Gilgit, Multan, Lahore (Walton) Airports апа 
Karachi Aero Club, Karachi are being strengthened. · 

2. Strengthening and Piening of the parking äpron at ће Karachi 
* Airport is also in hand. | 

3. It is proposed to build а new terminal building and taxiways at 
Dacca (Tejgaon) Airport. 

4. The Government is also considering to construct a new terminal 

building, parking apron and taxiways at Lahore Airport (Walton). 

' 5, Aerodrome equipment including constructional equipment, fire 
and crash, search and rescue equipment, electric generating plants and | 
operational vehicles is being procured: ` 

6. A new transmitting station will. be constructed at Lahore. 

7. Very high frequency omnidirectional ranges. will be installed at 
Dacca, Karachi, Jiwani and Lahore Airports to ensure greater safety 
of flight and navigation. . 

8. The existing medium power radio beacons at Dacos, Jiwani, and 
Lahore will be replaced.by high power ones in ordér to provide better | 
range for navigation. An additional high power beacon has also been . 
planned for installation at Rahimyar Khan to meet the navigational 
. requirements for aircraft flying between Karachi.and Lahore and to 

. provide greater safety for flights. between: the north and south of Net 
Pakistan. 

9. Some’ of the existing ‘International radiotelegraph circuits are 
planned to be converted to ‘radioteletype Operations for improving the 
. speed of message handling on these circuits. 

10. Plans for the installation of high, power non-directional beacons’ 
: at Jiwani, Rahimyar Khan, Lahore, and Dacca are under way. The 
а first installation at Jiwani is expected to commence Nery soon. 
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у ? тһе Road to ‘Independense 
ee SPECIAL “INTERVIEW "WITH. МАГАҮАЅ 
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: 5 SINCE you area à leading Шке hat will bé: your future ыраш © 


“to the Sterling pool? “We still: ‘remain a member cf. the Colombo. Plan,. 








see Püblished by arrangement with Far “East Trade. ex PE LPS р 


"5; the:Commoriwealth; апа a "member ` of the: Sterling bloc. ` Wé should. : 
^ Шке, to see:other countries; using dollars: müch more: judiciously’. - - Some; 
P Commonwealth. countries in.thé Sterling. blóc- spend more than they-earn.. 
<- No regulations . are laid, down; but: there, is. a general: policy for. cach, - 
PS country—that we should dour best. to limit expendituré of: hard:c currency. 
7 Ме use our discretion in spending dollars. We earn а. certain amount of. 
hon oy dollars; and spend аргон one-sixth of them’ every years the Баја: псе v 
ку, goss to thé common pool. · : 


“Could you дө: with: pending x more baa ‘one- к: е could ШЕН 


RES 100 per cent of our.dollar earnings if we liked, but we do not do thatijust~- 

7 for the sake of ‘spending. : Sometimes’ we may: buy ‘tractors ; ‘from’ other. 
С  - couritriés, usually America (because of quick. delivery апа: ѕо on), ара. 
^ '!« American cars:of certain ‘types—but ете is a limit to: them.- Ne haye: 
P en plenty of. dollars to buy more, but’ we. do fiot. do 80: p 


Jp. and брег аге your nainstay; aren 7 they? For r many years suy 


v. e ee dius ЕС 


“Do you. think. they will: ро Д5. а. stable basis? How. dos md СЕЙ. 


n about the ‘ nattiral v. synthetic " controversy ? That-is a very difficult - 
PORE . question to'answer because ‘the- price.of tin and: rubber : 15 beyond ` our | 
. -~ control. So-whether they will'continue stable I.do not know. :If;there ^ 
.ds a slump. in rubber and tin there is usually: a ‘slump i in: the whole: world.: 
In тау. own, mind, with the increase. *of. population in: the wòrld, there. 


should be an increased use of both; but itis a questicn of price—a pound,- 


е К „óf synthetic rubber i in América i is 0.5.23 cents against our present natural . 
^. > rubber ‘quotation’ оЁ.25. 7d. іза question of price; and the: cost of^ 


production. Therefore, in" Malaya,: "We:havé,a -scheme of replanting, - 


, ^. and we are spénding $280 million over the. riéxt eight: years. ` Our: present. 
AMET production on` old rubber. estates is: about. 400-500 Ib.--per- acre.: “Bye! 
: 2 «replanting, tlie. average ‘yield per acre will be 1,600 Ib:^ We are increasing.’ 
Т »prodüction. per acre in, order to lower. our production costs. < Tf it ‘costs-’. 
i, NOW; say 2s: (per lb. and each acre produces 500 Ib., thé Production, с cost. 
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is 1,0005. рег acre. With. our Севана еб о, the productio «ost. СА 


. will be 250s. to produce the same amount of по. Жк v QN А 


NEED FOR. NEW: INDUSTRIES- 


Ed 2 


What about. steps to беу Маа economy? . That і isa very 
important subject, because we know that our main’ two products are 
rubber and tin, and this will be the position -for many years to come. 
With more yield from the trees, not much more labour will be required 
on the estates. Therefore, in view of the increased. population, we must 
look to other resources-in industry, and, in this respect, we have got a 
working party in Malaya which is now collecting various data. in States 
and Settlemerits to find out whether land could be allocated for factoties 
and other purposes, whether water or electricity supplies are available, 
and what is the premium per.acre, and the terms. of leases and.so on. 
We are collecting data about our existirig industries—plywood, cement, 

etc. Having done so, it is our intention to employ expert. consultants, 
probably from the United Kingdom, to advise on thé suitable. areas for 
brick factories, cement-works, and other projects. "Théy will say: * Here 
y there i is scope to establish: new industries or expand Susie, ones. - 


‚ Have you houghi of, any panicula: industry ? ' Rubber Te 
manufactured rubber goods—seem to be the first field—when rubber is 
next door to you. And. these experts may tell us that the best thing is. 

ог us to make shoes, tyres, etc. ` 


Regarding the projected Five-Year. Plan--what a are its main TN ? 
Threefold: 60 per cent ecóriomic, 30 per cent social, 10 per cent govern- 
mental. In other. words, if we spend x dollars i in 2 yan ш, would 
be divided in these proportions. : Md 

What are Alf top-priority САТ. ‘Economie projects. . I cannot 
say which here have priority—roads,. ports, or- игра ‘are all 
thesarne priority. Power, too, Don course; . ; 


PLACE OF PRIVATE ‘ENTERPRISE 


' What is the scope for uo us sector: as TER to State planning? 
We place no > restrictions wnat on ре рне l x 


Comrunications--that. ds, Бау: апа delegrapho-hydro- „electric. 
schemes—would they not ы тип by the State? . They must: be—no ` 
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р арий” cán; afford. io spend 50 many millions of dollars аз. 
‚ these: enterprises . involvé... Fey. are “aot Government : Departments; 5 
but: the ‘Government , appoiüts. а ‘Chairman. „Private. enterprise is un" 
n outside: what jas to be: done by: che Government. For instance. х 













private. 





~All bus companies are private e concerns; i ca 











© “ak E TES ы { : К 
] ph What. bon: steel?” We: Т no. “steel: yet. " But: steil. manü асїше: _ 
“ould be started by private, eritérprisé We have i iron mines, which : an ` 


all иш Even. Tr coal: rea is rivate. ; 





















| ^ Do you pedi to: attract forelgi à investments i in’ Үйдө ' Toto. whit.” 
; * fields? We. Welcome: foréign: ánvestments. Аз. far. as: private: foreign, . 
"investors аге. содсёгпей, they” have‘'a wide field—anything: from mining ч 


арво; brick, factories, shoe factories, ‘te timber ant цш: 









Would: yoi- give “assurances, to’ investors coticerting ‘industrial dnvest- m 
ments ‘atid’ foreign: càpital-for. “projects ?. ‘At present we: allow complete: Я 
‚ eed din of capital within: the: Sterling: ‘bloc: vif you. have money invested :, 
dm ‘Malaya; уои сап withdraw thé ‘whole lot" when: ou ‘wish,’ subject: of © 
" оше to foreign: exchange © control.. i S г * a ee ee m 
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Ucet to een ‘contol we. cánhot allow money to бе remitted to. 
' America without, some form. of control L4 е К рм 






з How does ihe ideal Development Soiporation: fit ito the develop: " 
Р . ment: райегй?.. That: is “quite easy, b3cause the Industrial Development -; 
E ‘Corporation | will be run entirely by the“ kriow-hows.? The:Government: ~ 
‘retains опе Director. thereon the Board; and. the Board of this Corporá- ^. P 
Y сноп will probably appoint а.  Мапарег,, who ' will deal. With all the projects С; 
"purely on. economic’ grounds. : :In;other words, we. will help ‘you,if you 
‘Start, say; a brick: factóryi ‘in’ Kuala Lumpur. You máy look; at the: thing: 
“atid decide. on: the general idea, iod Taw material; and how. much money 
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. you want to invest; and ‘then, if you: can prove: ‘to the Board that your 

project is sound, they will lend: you. the'morey you need, and the Govern- 
ment has nothing tosayaboutit. TheIndustrial Development Corporation 
. ls going to have quite considerable financial resources—M$15, million. 
That is not all: The idea is a Government one to encourage the develop- 
ment of Malayan industries—the Government has. пої the experts for 
this purpose and it has therefore set up this Corporation to be run by 
the * know-hows.' { . : 


How do: you view the investments—or the contribution—of existing 
commercial enterprises in the new, ‘independent Malaya? I cannot 
foresee what they will do. Foreign investments are safeguarded. They 
are allowed to- take money away, subject to exchange-control regulations. 
That is the only thing I can say—we disclose to the investors the position: 
we say ' Here is the present position in this enterprise; if you like to invest 
money you cam do so. ‘If you are in the Sterling Area you can take away: 

all your dividends, and if you sell your р you can take its capital 
away as well. , é 


Do you mui there will be any ‘flight of capital’ out of Malaya? No. 
In fact, what we are trying to do should attract capital into Malaya. We 
are formulating plans d the new industries may be pees a form 
of tax holidays. Е 


RELATTONS, WITH SINGARFORE 


Could you say Sine about the probable trend of Malaya-Singapore 
commercial relations? ^That.is a difficult question, because we have our | 
own system of tariffs, import and export düties, etc.; and Singapore tries 
to maintain a free-port status. And obviously, if anything i is produced in 
Singapore it would be subject to düty, as goods produced i In the United 
Kingdom and other countries are subject to GATT: It would not be fair 
to discriminate against our own factories, which have to pay duties for 
., their imported } raw .materials. Therefore there сап, е тотвресїа1 con- 
-cession in favour of Singapore. - | | 


Is шге, then, going to be difficulty al api this? It has’ always been: 

"like that, all the time—there is nothing new proposed which is different 

from past Peay: We have. got used їо it, since it has been operating 
for decades. · a шоло "E E t 


- Do you think there is any basis for a working arrangement with Singa- 
pore on commercial relationships? „We are thinking particularly of the 
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Malayan law increasing import duties by five per cent., Five per cent 
is really not such a crippling factor. Even 10 to 15 per cent won't kill 
Singapore industries. The solution is for them to come into the Federa- 
tion. Singapore has been. saying they have unemp.oyment. We say: 
* Come into the Federation; we lave no unemployment.’ There is по 
. restriction on the people of Singapore coming into the Federation. They 
` can come in to- work during the day and go back in the evening if they ~ 
wish. The extraordinary thing is that Singapore is г free port, and yet 

` the cost of livingis very high. It should пої be like that. We pay the 

same rate of income tax as Singapore, but we pay imoort duty on every- : 
‚ thing. Singapore has-no import duties such as ours, If a Singapore 

enterprise likes to move into-Malaya, or build factories there, they are ` 
welcome. Вис еу have to pay import duty like every one else. - This 

is part of the overall problem. What wil Singapore: do? We cannot 

foresee at the moment. 


KLANG STRAITS SCHEME NOT A ‘RIVAL’ 


15 the North Klang Straits scheme likely to produce a rival.to Singapore? 
“Not at all. Our port tonnage in November, 1956, had already exceeded 
а million tons a month, and the present a-rangements cannot cope with 
it. If there, is development in the centre of the Malayan Peninsula, | 
obviously it is easier for importers to bring goods inzo the centre of the 


"^ country through Port. Swettenham than from Singapore, because of 


© transport costs. The North Klang Straits scheme is a natural develop- 
ment, and not intended to rival Singapore . The territory down soutli— . 
: Johore, for example—will probably still use Singapore. We do not say: 

* You must not bring things through Singapore. But as Port Swettenham 
has already exceeded a million tons per month, it cennot cope with the 
imports—otherwise the slips XE be ingi in. the port waiting to discharge 
their cargoes. 


Malaya is exploring the possibility of increasing ЗЕ isn’t she? 
In what direction? We are now increasing our export of iron ore and - 
timber, and palm oil, cocoa, tea.. The cocoa scheme should be very useful, | 


Сорга? Үез сорга, with coconut—pineapple and other fruits too. 


Would you say, on that point, that there is scope there for hardboard? 
At present there is a plywood tactoty, We export timber to Europe. 


What about the possibility of converting it into hardboard? ‘hat is 
‘ only experimental as yet. All this is/cornected wita our development. 
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To a private individual, we would: say: “This has ‘great possibilities— 
` if you are interested i in hardboard, invest you money in development." . 7 


Do you expect a big expansion ‘in: Jade with s E. Asia and ЖЫН ? 
Very gradual—not sudden. Australia’ looks to Malaya as being a future 
trading partner. We import flour, butter,- meat; in exchange for timber 
and cocoa; puy this trade is only established тиеш private individuals. 

How do you regard_ the China trade? Could it be a valisBle one? 
They may buy our rubber; but, after all, rubber is a free market. Why 
should China specially buy б from. MARISE They can also Puy from 
Indonesia, Ceylon, etc. s 


What could you buy from China i in return? Cheap consumer goods, 
perhaps. А 


Tea? No, -we have our own tea. ка 


Apart from the financial loán and investment] ‘what T do you think 
Britain could do to help, Malaya at this juncture? ` Getting the ‘ know- . 
hows’ to help the country, as referred to. Supposing we have to start ` 
a Central Bank—we have to look to the Bank of England for staff, and 
the British Treasury to send some men to вме ОЕ to pay for 
them, of course. And so on. 

The Colombo Plan, of course, is’ proving a very useful Ый. апа 
‚ the benefit is mutual... КОЕ . yt ow 


` HELP.FROM U.K. 


Is there any-help Britain could give on atomic power, or is it too early? 
Too early, I think. We could wish, с that Britain would give 
more training facilities to Malayans... і m 


"You would like to ond more students to Britain? Ya We have 
a scholarship scheme, and we shall spend a great deal more in | 1957 in 
Scholarship fees. `` : ; 

In the case of India, ‘thers are some. е joint Indian /British | enterprises on 
a.semi-Government basis. Do you contemplate anything like this? 
The Government does not contemplate this., Ме, shall leave. it to. uvae 
enterprise. ; | : 
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cU ^ What do you envisage ‘the place of- Priti Todta. acd E | 
Dl ^to. Бе in building up.the new Malaya?- 1 Lope they. ‘teke. the hint that we - 
Eoi - welcome them to come to our country: апа invest their money, and do the ., 
. best they, can on the fundamental | princip: e.that we allow. them. to take ү 
"Шей. ‘money’ away:.when they wish. „Ме have a: lowsr income. tax rate... 
It is up to. individuals to соте. Опе of the” major things is—this is all: 
Very ` well, but you must -have political- stability... Feople won’t-invest `` 
Й money: if there are constant: political changes.. In our case-our ‘Govern- 
A. mént is. pretty. stable, and has. been -soror one-atid-a-half years at least, | 
iie and our term is for four years. Considers the pem political зш 
T at is likely to win the: next election. x DM om 
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"lapin: “After: Ten San 
OM. EARNEST. ‘HOBERECHT ` 


E JAPAN i in “ten years has 1 risen: froin. а. completely: defeated. outcast neon: A 
+ to. a power with a position : of: growing. strength and: dignity in tlie Free 
: 22 World. "The transition, has ‘been a tremendcus event. It has been‘interest- -` 
^" ` ing and it-has been vast: Sometimes it’ has been easy for reporters'to tell. ° 
TOM NM UT world exactly. what: hes happened. ` At other times the events have ~ 
por Gh been complex and the trend. bas been almost impossible. to follow: | p 
E pali There have: been ups and ‘downs, but over the years, at Jast, some of the ' 
EE I major. facts ` are: falling. into place. in the gigantic. jigsaw, puzzlé of history Е 
DE and. a picture of new Japani is beginning to take shape; ` ·. | 
‚> „Tokyo, perhaps, іѕ а symbol of the nation as'a who.e. -Tókyo 4 jn: 1945 | 
represented what was left of what once hac been the. third largest city in. 
: the; world.. Tokyo in 1945 was: 70 fer cent. destroyed. Тош or i 
-existing—among the rubble were only: about 1,000,000: persons. ; Р 
`, “The story: of what has happened: to Toxyo might, in.à general : way, ` 
e ‘serve’ ‘to illustrate what Has happened to the rest of Japan.” For Tokyo, ‘Tike ` 
' . the nation of Japan, has risen from.scattered -debris ‘to a new level of 
x -accomplishment.. . Tokyo to-day is à: growing, still. expanding city: with’ | 
..-'";, погеуійепсе of the vast ‘destruction or tlie wide acres of rubble that-inet ` 
CU Ше-буе`а decade ago. Tokyo to-day i is rebuilt, a. modera and thriving: Я 
gon city ‘with: nearly :8,000, 000. persons. ‘Tokyo in 1945. was a deserted city. oe 
M t There- were. very. few people.on the street and most о> Ње cars were the - 
burned-out chassis of old models. Beċaùse of the acute с gasoline’ shortage, : 








| Ti er s 
. most of the running vehicles were powered by. charcoal ш created in 
. big clumsy burners welded tothe rearends. - . 

The people were hungry, thin and worried. Their main topic of 
conversation: was “ something to eat." Mentally, the Japanese . were 
confused and dejected. They knew not what to expect, they knew not 
where they were going. They were beaten. ` 

In 1955, Tokyo's 8,000,000 people are better dressed апа better fed 
than they ever have been in history—according to Japanese statistics. 
It doesn’t take statistics, however,.to .Бее that the petite and beautiful 
Japanese girls (many with, Hepburn-hair-do' 5) are among the best-dressed ` 
anywhere. It’s also easy to see that “ styles " are almost as important 
to-day as clothes themselves. The faces of the people aré full and happy 
and a reporter walking unnoticed . :through the darkened residential 
sections at night will hear laughter and songs, undisguised symbols of 
' people being themselves and enjoying themeslves. : 
Tokyo; like the rest of Japan; is a contrast between the ancient and the 
‚ modern, the East and-the West, and even a contrast between to-day and 
to-morrow. Japan, with its television stations, its radio networks and 
its gigantic newspapers (with the largest circulations in the world) also 
is the home of fortune tellers, dancing religious sects and a trace of the 
old feudal system which makes it quite proper in the eyes of some farmers 
for them to sell their daughters into brothels or factories. ` 
` The trend, however; that one can report from’ close observation of ten 
years, is away from the feudalistic. * The trend is-toward-the modern, 
enlightened world, toward all those things which are brought about by 
increased. education and contact with the rest of the world. In Japan 
to-day the prospects for the future are highlighted by the vast education 
system and the fact that almost every. adult can read and, „write. Japan 
has one of the highest literacy rates in the world. 

Japan is a country which puts emphasis both on materialistic and 
artistic things. Artistically the Japanese are quite accomplished. Their 
artistic. nature is found in almost everything they do, especially anything 
connected with the old or Oriental side of their nature. : Some observers 
' believe the artistic and beautiful things in the Japanese make-up are born 
out of the environment, for the country itself contains tremendous natural 
beauty. 

The Japanese themselves admit they are a faddish Boule: One week 
they have a gigantic’safety campaign and during that week all safety 
rules, all traffic regulations are enforced to the letter. The day the 
campaign ends, enforcement is almost forgotten. One of the biggest 
fads to sweep Japan in récet years has been the,“ pachinko” fad. A 
pachinko machine is ar upright marble machine game. The player 
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` even have their own 


^ 2 ser җа 


: Тер ina т metal ball, ;puils back: a plure ger ani ser.ds the ball spinning ^ 


around until it loses speed and drops dowa through a maze .of nails to: 
a hole—some lucky, some unlucky. The coffee shcp fad-also has. hit - 


Japan, and coffee threatens to replace tea es the favourite drink. . Coffee 
shops compete for trade by installing televis-on sets or Hi-fi record players: 


Students of Japan say that the Japanese are faddish ‘ > just like the © 
Anjericans " and some businessmen operate on the theory that “ anything | 
that will work in America will work in Japen ten years later." 

The many similarities in. customs and practices between Japan and the 
United States impress -the visitor to Japan. Japarese television, for 


; example, has been built.on old movies and wrestling. Pro-wrestling came 


to Japan from the United States and quickly found ‘its place on the 
Japanese Tv schedules. The Japanesé are ardent mo vie fans, Western 
pictures: from.America are big drawing cards in Japan and the Japanese . 
“ westerns "—outdoor thrillers built around.the ` 
sword - swinging Samurai warriors ‘who ars not unliEe: ‘the cowboys: of: 
America, at least so far-as action is concerned. 

‘One of the strongest institutions in Japan is the’ ТРЕ family: 
The family system not only dominates Japan's way о> life, but. provides ' 
a very large and happy part of the culture. Japanese families‘ are bound 
closely together and they. have a lot of fun tosether. . 

"The Japanese are perhaps the.most © travelling ” people in di ой. 


E `. They travel from one end of their country to the other, crowding into 


trains, buses and airplanes: There are-a:l kinds о> organized. tours 
and, even school children, in classes : 'acccmpanied by teachers, travel: 
far from home to see the sights of their пайуз land. 

Although often pictured as stoic and unemotional people, the баре 


| actually are highly: emotional апа very sentimental. ‘They do, however; 


control "themselves well. АП this cón:ributes, agaiast the historical - 
background; to the high. suicide rate in the country. Regrettably, it is: 


-still quite common for young loyers who find. the path of love: rough to 
- hurl themselves over a cliff of to-jump hand in hand into a volcano. 


` No report on Japan will be: complete without mention o? the Japanese: 


i geisha. The geisha are an institution of Japan, müch misunderstood ` 


and much maligned. There- are several classes of geisha, girls who are 
trained from childhood to be entertainers aid-singers and who. entertain’ 
at’ parties · given. in first class Japanese restaurants. . Contrary to the 
general impression abroad, real geishá аге not prostituzes. First, second 


К ог third -class geisha. would be insulted if. they were approached with. a 


or: “ 


“ proposition." `A geisha may have her “ patron” sugar.daddy "* 


- » but she cannot be had at will for cash. Pert of the tad reputation the 
oss have gained was апа World War! П; when cunts me BUE Speed f 
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many “ false” geisha ¢ came ‘into bun iod об the name of geisha and 
improperly applied it to their trade, prostitution. - 

Materialistically, Japan has made: tremendous ‘strides - deng the last 
ten years. She has eradicated the. sores of war and: to.a certain extent 
has rebuilt on the old foundations. . - Some critics. of Japan have charged 
that too much of Japan's reconstruction: efforts-have gone into “ face- 
lifting " projects such as new office buildings, rather than into, new 
“ foundations " such as: badly needed modernized industrial works.  . 

The Japanese often have been labelled “ imitators” - and some critics 
Ars charged that Japan's industrial development. 18 nothing more than 

“copy” of what has been done. in England, the United. States and 
ober up-to-date industrial nations. This may or may not be true, but ` 
as one visitor from Indonesia pointed out: *At least the Japanese know 


ds " something i is good when they.see it, and they have the good judgement— 
` and the ability—to imitate the products which they don't'invent. Maybe 


they are not inventive geniuses but they do: get things accomplished." 
The Japanese are very sensitive about-the charge that they are only 
imitators.. They frequently defend their position by saying they are 
“adaptors” of certain ideas and techniques, . taking them from other 
areas and adapting them-to the need of “ the special situation ” in Japan. 

But Japan does have a record of having contributed some very ‘fine- 
inventions to the world. There is a Japanese loom: which was so good 
when it hit-the market: that it scared all other cotton cloth producing 
countries in the world. ‘And there is another Japanesé ‘invention, the 
Yagi antenna—that well known television antenna that sticks up. from the 
roofs of houses all over the world. It’s a Japanese: invention. 

Regardless, Japan to-day has one of the outstanding industrial machines 
in Asia and for this reason her role in Asiátic affairs is expected to increase 
in the future. Some experts, however, predict that during the next 
ten years Japan will make tremendous efforts to expand, economically. 
throughout much of the territory she once dominated either by military 
or economic strength. Most of the leaders have indicated that Japan 
will follow, more or less, the same аы: course that she has mures during 
the past.ten years. 

Japan’s present course was. s set ‘soon after the’ end of World. War II. 
The occupation of Japan, no matter how’ it eventually goes down in 
history, carried out a number of factual.acts which never will be disputed. 
First, the United States poured millions -of dollars’ worth of aid into 
Japan. The Japanese who were starving in 1945 soon found themselves 
being fed by the victors.: The United States, in addition to sending large 
quantities of food and money to. Japan, also gave apan considerable 
= сй in капу fields of activity. 
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И Ode ok the beriefits that has, derived from the doa association between | 
MUR ARES Жарай, апа the United States: during the Осспрайоп has: ‘been’ the tréménd-- m 
‚ОЧ improvement in public | health. -In 1915 the life expectancy | of. ће. 

ae average: Japanese man.was 55 years. 5 ‘To-cay, it is. 65 years. : Anywhere’ - 
бл. in ‚Тарап, fora very moderate: price; “anyone can purchase any-óf.the- 
Du v58s0-called miracle drugs—penicillin, aureomycin, streptomycin,: ett., all 
эле madēei in J; apan, "under licensés‘on-which the Japanese pay royalty. ` 
Uc oi: The initial complete: acceptance . of anything and everything. ‘American, - 
vate, of- course, did not last. But there continued ќо be папу close bonds” 
MM between the ` Americans and the: Japanese. - When the Japanése ‘peace. 
„ЛАЛ: treaty? ‘came ‘and: Japan . regained indeperdence, ° ‘the ‘reaction . against 
“Americans and other foreigners connecíed.vith the ‘occupation was much | 
22 1,77 Jessithan many,Allied experts: had anticipated. . Some experts subsequently. - 
ИНК decided that the Only real reaction that ever came was the.reaction: against ' 
же ‘boing: "too pro-American ” and. the understendable desire of the Таранов. : 
2. Jto'demonstrate their new indépenderice.. "There was-same anti- Americár:-: 
E feeling ‘and the. Communists did all they со ла. to fari it into bitter. hate; 
| ‘Generally. speaking, they were not successful .- 
zv The japanese, who-were sick: and tired сїў жаг їп 1945; had: taker ety 
ma to General MacArthur's idea ‘that Japan should be the © Switzerland of — 
“шун Asia.” They liked е, thought of “peace and plenty “апі with rehict- - 
^D "ance came. to recognize:the dangers of Soviet imperialism and: the increas- 
. . ing threat of Communist aggression. - Gradually, ' the Japariesé realized ` 
^7 they’ still had to. keep ап éye да: Russia, their: traditional enemy—and . on : 
| Communist China’ which had’ joined the: Soviet Union in a “military pact с 
_- aimed at Japan. 'Re-armament, ‘slow at first began to pick up speed. 
eA ` Апа so, after: ten years, Japan was on her жау toward having а self. . 
Yes e ‘defense force of her own and: was looking to the day: when she could be -` 
п  resporisible. for her own security: -Until tat. day, sh» had : asked Ше, 
7. United States to station security forces in the country. - «This had: been - 
eos ‘done; but the size of the U.s: forces” was ‘being reduced. ' The Japanese А. 
р knew - that. the ‘Communists: on the mainland | of. Asia—with. шег, ‘vast 
es supplies of raw materials—had their: :еуеѕ on Japan's factories... i^ « 
And; all, іп all; Japan was firmly commi-ted to "the- side ‘of the Free ^ 
І World.’, Each successive year. tended to cement the relationship firmer '' 
io Сайф ‘firmer. - The: thinking, intelligent Japanese: realized that: the: Com- - 
е munists offered-only.the threat of aggressicn and. enslavement whereas... 
oe the United States and the Free World offered aid, friendship: and equality. . 


те writer is Vice-President and Far. Eastern Manager o of the United Press Association, stationed i in Tokyo: 
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| | | Tourism. in. Turkey. ur | Dr ME 
TURKEY is à siones way from Britain, "but daily air. sei vices; ' iniproved rai 
across Europe; and. excellent shipping services from’ Marseilles. and other 
Mediterranean ports and Istanbul bring: it within the range, of, the tourist 
who wishes to look beyond the Riviera, the Alps, or the Italian lakes. 

Until the recent decision of the Turkish Government to introduce a 
special rate of exchange’ for'visitors, holidays in. Turkey were ‘expensive 
if not prohibitive. The normal exchange rate for the lira-is 7.84 to the 
£1: As prices are relatively high in Turkey,. more especially і in Istanbul 
and other cities, the pound does not.go far. For example, a single room 
(with bath), costs from 12 to-20 liras a day: ‘without. food in a good but 
not luxury-class hotel. .. At the’ normal exchange rate this was. very hard. 
on the tourist, but, at the new fate of 14.8 liras to £1, itis: reasonable and.. 


^. even cheap.. In addition, recent measures taken -by the authorities have. . 
: « resulted in a drop in hotel and restaurant prices of about.ten.per cent. 


Turkey possesses countless historic treasures, . including. the ruins of 
Troy (now open to the.public), the mosques of Sinan,. Byzantine 1 mosaics; 
.and Saint Sophia itself, unparalleled ‘scenic beauty from the Bosphorus 


to the small harbours of the: Mediterranean coast, as well as such attrac- ` ` 


' tions'as Pamukkale and: unique Cappadocia: (Ü rgüp); but the development 
of a tourist industry requires amplé- hotels and hotel services, regular and 
comfortable ‘means of ‘travels, and the many facilitiés essential-to the 
foreign visitor who must make thé best use of ‘his limited time? Until 
a. few years ago tourism and the benefit to bé obtained from it were 
practically unknown in Turkey, and there was consequent disregard of 
these.essentials. The’ introduction of the tourist lira conies,: however, 
at the end of.a series of. measures adopted düring the last few. years, and it 
can be said that Turkey is now becoming touristic minded. . 
The chief contribution to Turkey's tourist industry hàs been the Building 
. of new hotels. These were urgently: needed аз `еуёп without particular 
encouragement to tourists. more people were visiting the country than, 
could be accommodated. Outstanding: among them -is the 300-room 
Hilton Hotel opened in Istanbul two years ago. This spléndid 11-storey 
building was built by the Turkish Government at a. cost of some £2,500,000- 
. and leased to Hilton: Hotels : International. It. isthe. most up-to- -date 
hotel in the wholè Middle. Fast, Numerous other. hotels have béen built, ` 
or are in course of construction, in “Istanbul; “Ankara, Izmir, -Bursa, 
Mersin and. Antalya to mention only: a few centres. of tourism. The 
Government has ‘given every, facility, and. encouragement to private. and 
Co-operative investment in hotel building and other enterprises connected 
with tourism, and it can be seen that its policy has alréady borne fruit. _ 
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л ‘pone Goverment “has: ae initiated courses : dd ten, totiristic: a 
sand: Hotel: personnel: "Twenty young. Turkis ih men bay women spent over: 


а: year: in Hiltor 


à thé" Istanbul: “Hilton. These; ‘and: ether measures; “inzhiding’ the ‘setting 


Spot information. ceritres, as is well z as the prevision of such. new: attractions 
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ae Turkeys; ‘share of Furópes: t {олш йу “There: Баз. already enn а 
WR rise in = number of. foreign. | care ‘East. year, over %, 1000. 
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4s were the Кошай ое оѓо Ега тйцсЬ. of thé. Slee ‘of corm T which: 'sustained = 


“them during their, campaign.- - The-srain was shipped. across the Meditérranean from Alexandria , 





byva merchant firin ‘whose: English “representativé,.. oEn* Friend, Waz the great-great. 98 


б Fiye- generations of. ‘Mary. Rowlatt's family lived: i xui ‘Living dnd: "woiking ее "they. . 
5 'camé-to love it asa second home, ғакіпе from-it well-bé.ng. ‘and happiness | and their livelihood 
с. and’ giving it. in return their skill and Joyal: service so > thet t utiderstatkd ig. ере! and-affécti 


Now that bond has been abruptly severed. The days of the British in Egypt on the old 
terms are over, as the days of the British in India on the old terms came to an end in 1946— 
though less painfully—to be replaced by an equally appreciative relationship on a different 
footing. Will this be the casein Egypt? Only time will show. 

Certainly if anything can help to build this new structure of mutual trust and regard it is a 
book like this, in which love for the land and its people, especially the simple people such as the 
loyal Egyptian servants, the fellahin, the beduins, glows in every line. Itis an understanding 
and not uncritical love, however, with here and there an amused smile or a tartness to give an 
edge to the sweetness. Quoting from her great-grandmother’s letters:—‘* Fatima’s son is 
not dead though she asked me for money to bury him.” At the same time this same great- 
grandmother wore and bequeathed to her daughter (until it finally came down to Mary Rowlatt 
herself) a six-stranded seed-pearl necklace given her by a Beduin sheikh in gratitude for her 
care of his wife. Great-grandmother Sarah had visited her every day in her tent near their’s 
when she fell dangerously ill, and nursed her back to health. 

Nearly a century and a half ago John Friend, his wife Sarah and their daughters, Sarah and 
Mercy, sailed into Alexandria, then a small walled town whose gates were shut and barred at 
10.30 every night. In summer the family lived in tents between Aboukir Bay and the town. 
The semi-desert shore where young Sarah, the sporting one, roamed shooting quail, is now a 
smart suburb with a wide Corniche, modern blocks of flats, hotels, cafes, restaurants and 
bathing huts as well as fine houses for the wealthier residents; everything that has made 
"Alex " into one of the most popular and smartest resorts of the East Mediterranean. 

The Friend girls settled in Egypt on their marriage. In 1830 Sarah married Sidney Terry 
of the old Levant trading firm of Briggs and Company who were known as “Agents to H.H. the 
Pasha,” Mohamed Ali the Great, with whom, the author tells us, Sidney Terry often had inter- 
views. The glimpse of this period in the book, largely taken from family letters and diaries, 
are fascinating and unique. 

Mercy Friend married Peter Taylor of Taylor & Co., a business firm whose headquarters 
was Alexandria. The deep love and understanding of the Egyptians that the girls inherited 
from their parents they passed on to their children. Sarah’s daughter, Amelia Terry, married 
Arthur Rowlatt of the Bank of Egypt and it was their son, the author’s father, who became 
Sir Frederick Rowlatt, Governor of the National Bank. -So it was that his daughter in her 
turn came to grow up in Egypt. 

It is her own observation that shines through her description of her grand- parent’s honey- 
moon trip in a Nile Boat down the Mahmoudieh Canal and the river’s branch that leads to 
Rosetta. This was before the fashionable honeymoon hotels at Luxor, Aswan and by the 
Pyramids—Mena House—were built. 

** Often they stopped (the boat) and walked in fields by the banks, among the corn and rice. 
The evening scent of Egyptian fields must have made Amelia's heart pound with joy as it had 
her mother's and grandmother's before her and would her son's and grand-daughter's after 
her. The lightest of mist rises and the smoke from the evening meal goes straight up from the 
little homes in the still air. The peasant children lead home the cattle at this hour. On the 
high dykes between the fields they make a moving fresco against the evening sky, which can 
be any colour from a burnished silvery green to a volcanic rust red.’ But silver, green or red, 
all fade imperceptibly into the blue-black of night, with stars scattered like sequins on its 
surface." 

One of the things Mary Rowlatt discovered at an early age was that her life was cast among 
people with whom she could laugh. How few tourists in Egypt have realized that if instead 
of growing angry with the driver or guide or vendor at his exorbitant demands he would 
good-naturedly counter them with some outrageous remark of his own which would show that 
he knew it was only a joke, every one would laugh and be the best of friends and mutual 
respect would be generated. As Miss Rowlatt so rightly says: “A joke, however feeble, is 
quite the best way out of any situation or awkwardness. Even with the old cab-driver who 
takes you for a five piastre drive and frantically demands fifteen piastres. Instead of arguing 
with him, we learnt as we grew up to say some such stupidity as, “Аге you sure you don't 
mean fifteen pounds?” and with a broad grin he would accept the legitimate fare." 

In the experience of your reviewer this is so very true, To counter the approaching and 
inevitable demands for “ baksheesh ” from the children of a village we were visiting a young 
boy in our party nonplussed them by loudly anticipating them and demanding ‘* baksheesh ” 
himself. The children were shocked into speechlessness for a momént; then grinned and ran 
off in fits of laughter. 

Warmth, humour, courtesy are qualities the Egyptians value in human relations. Too 
often the English approach has been too frigid and formal—out of,shyness perhaps—and 
because of irritation, non-understanding of Arabic, however elementary, or of local manners 
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and customs (the most elaborate courtesies are exchar.ged between tke poorest Egyptians as 
a matter of course) we have appeared unfriendly anc arrogant, however good our intentions. 

There are some useful chapters in the book on the history of Egypt. and of the Islamic and 
modern periods in particular. The author also courageously tries іо express the Egyptian 
attitude towards the Suez Canal, which is inexplicable to many in Es-ope, but which should 
at least be heard: “ the thousands of men who laboured with soil and sand to make the canal 
a reality, were Egypt herself ——Egypt's own flesh and blood. Thousands, perhaps millions, 
of their descendants form part of the rank and file of independant Egypt to-day. For them ' 
it was but natural that the Canal Question symbolizes bitter feelings a conscious bitterness 
towards England's later policy, mistakenly or not, and an unconscious backwash of bitterness 
against the Great Powers of the early days, including Turkey herse'f. It is not surprising 
that their desire at last to be masters of the situation should go deep." 

Tt is palpably wrong to try and separate people from their leaders: so often the leaders are 
only the mirrors of the people's own aspirations. Because we do not like the methods ог. 
means by which the rulers of modern Egypt are tackling their externai problems we should not 
let our injured feelings blind us to the perplexities and problems facing this historic land. She 
is—and will be for a long time to come—as the author says, “ a bartle-ground for warring 
ideologies.” Yet, “ she has as long a history of survival behind her as any country in the 
world. Some of the first seeds of civilization were sawn ard flourished in her great valley 

. when mankind was young. For over five thousand years she has seen greatness and chaos, 


"f peace and war, rennaissance and decadence, rulers come and rulers go. But the next decades 


will prove to be among the most crucial of all and the path she takes will decide her destiny 
for many years to come.” · 3 . 

How can we help her to choose that path? First of all by trying ә understand her betzer 
as an equal in the world of free natons. But understanding can only come through knowledge. 
It is not possible to go to Egypt at present, but we can vicariously throagh our reading. 


WINIFRED HOLMES. 
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The Indian General Election 
By Dr. K. $. SHELVANKAR 


THE Indian General Election was the subject of ал address delivered to a 
joint meeting of the East India Association and tae Over-Seas League at 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James's, S. W.1 on Tuesday, March 19th, 
1957, by Dr. К. S. SHELVANKAR, London Correspondent of The Hindu. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE, who had agreed to take the 
Chair, presided over the latter part of the meeting. 


Sir FRANCIS Low, in introducing Dr. Shelvankar, said: This morning 
1 received a message from Lord Pethick-Lawrence stating that he might 
be delayed owing to the debate in the House of Lords on the Homicide 
Bill, in which he is due to speak. He has asked me to proceed with the 
meeting until his arrival. 

Dr..Shelvankar is a distinguished member of the Indian Journalists' 
Association in London with whom I was associated for some years. 
Born in Tanjore of a Maharashtra family, he was educated at Adyar and 
later spent some time in America and at the Londcn School of Economics. 
He joined the staff of The Hindu in 1943, was a member of the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations in 1947-48, and was for some time 
Press Officer to the External Affairs Ministry of the Government of India. 
From experience I know that Dr. Shelvankar is a journalist of the highest 
standing, and I have much pleasure in asking him to talk to us about the 
Indian General Election which has just finishec. The results are still 
coming in, but I hope that sufficient are available t» enable Dr. Shelvankar 
to give us the picture he is so well qualified to do. 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: When Sir Francis Low asked me if I would address 
you on this subject I was rather diffident about it and I agreed with some 
hesitation because I knew that I would be addressing an audience of 
experts. Because of that, and also because I am no psephologist— 
psephologist is, I believe, the expression that has been coined in recent 
years to describe the people who make a special study of elections, who 
analyse all the relevant circunistances and draw very scientific conclusions 
from them. Now I am no psephologist, and even if I were I think I 
should find. it very difficult to operate with such meagre material as is 
available to us at the present time. As Sir Fraacis Low has explained 
to you, the election results are still coming in day by day and it is not yet 
possible to have anything like a complete picture. We have, however, 
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a rough idea of the situation. "We. know that the Congress has already D 


probably a majority in the Central Parliament. The elections are both 
for the Union Parliament and for the State Assemblies and: in most of 


these State Assemblies as well—certainly .n all but tvo or three of them. 
—it is expected that the Congress will have a ccntrolling majority. -Now . 


that is the broad outcome of the-election and I do not think that the results 


that are.still to come in will substantially alter the sicture. It is more ` 


or less what people had expected, arid there has been no great surprisé in 
‘connexion with the election so that. at this particular stage it leaves very 


little.to- be said by:way of comment.. All that. I propose to do is to offer ` 


а few brief comments on some aspects. -of the election; more by way of ` 


calling your attention to them, rather tkan as a full analysis: of these 
matters. 

_ One thing which i is perhaps not always kept in mind is that the whole 
system of Parliamentary government, ard the method of holding elections 


.. inorder to distribute power between political parties, are of comparatively ` 
recent origin -in India. І think it is interesting to bear that in:.mind. ` 
- The first elections of any sort that we had were, I believe, in 1937, and . 

then there was a-long interval when there were no elections at all. Then 


we had Independence and the adoption of our new Republican Constitu- . 


tion. ‘The. first elections under this new Constitution were held five years 
ago in 1951-52, and these are the second elections under thé new Con- 
stitution of Independent India. But there is one big difference bétween 
the 1937 elections’ and these later ones—apart from the difference in 
India’s political status—namely, that tle elections агг held on a basis of 
complete adult suffrage. Every Indian over 21 years of age is entitled to 


vote regardless of sex or'caste Ог religion, or any of the things which used . 

to keep Indians apart in different compartments irsofar as public Ше ' 
went. Even during the last year there was in the minds of some people— 

` I do not say that it was in the minds of the ruling party in India—of some. 


commentators and observers and publicis:s some dozbt as to whether it 
was after all a wise thing to hold elections at this par -icular time, because 
India is going through a fairly critical phase. There are difficulties, 


both outside and.inside; and one can easily imagine Governments else- ` 


' where using these conditions as a reasor for putting off the elections. 


That sort. of thing has been done, as ycu «now. But I think the idea of . 


` 


putting off the elections was never seriously entertained by tbe Congress . 


Party, because the Congress has always drawn its strength from the mass 
of the people in the country, and I think it decided t> go ahead with the 
' original timetable, if only as a proof of its continuinz faith in-the demo- 
cratic idea. So these elections were held = required by the Constitution, 
. and- the feature about them that J think i is worth mertioning is- that: there 
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is no other example of elections being held on such a large scale. - These 
are the biggest elections in any country in the world and that i is, as on 
agree, in itself a reason why they are worth our notice. i EH 


200. MILLION ELECTORS 


The electorate in India is something like two hundred millions out of a 
population of nearly four hundred millions and even the physical and 
technical arrangements have had to be on a scale for which there is no 
parallel in any other country. There are, for example—to mention only 
some of the arithmetical facts in relation to it—about 500 seats for the 
Central Parliament and something like 3,000 seats to be filled in the 
fourteen State Parliaments. That gives you about 3,500 seats in all to 
be filled. Now І understand that there has been an average of about three 
candidates for each seat, which means about ten thousand or more candi- 
dates fighting these elections. There were something like three million 
or so tamper-proof steel ballot boxes that had to be prepared and put in 
the polling booths, and the staff required to run the elections was around 
eight hundred thousand or a million people. So you can see it is a 
tremendous operation. . I think India may justly claim some credit for 
having brought it off so successfully. I ought to mention here also that 
all these arrangements are under the control of an Election Commission, 
a non-political Election Commission headed by an Election Commissioner 
who is responsible for ensuring that the elections go off smoothly. He 
occupies a post under the Constitution of India; he is a completely 
independent authority and no political influence can be brought to bear 
upon him. 

What I think would strike an КЗ that is a ‘sympathetic observer, 
from a distance has been the extraordinary fairness and freedom which 
characterized the campaign as well as the final stages of the election. 
You know there have been suggestions in the past about how the Congress 

* Party holds such a dominant position in the country that it is almost 
totalitarian in its operations, and so on. Now nobody who had observed 
these elections would be able to argue that there was any shadow of 
justification for assertions of that kind. The method by which the 
seats were contested, the propaganda, the meetings, the public demonstra- 
tions, the whole paraphernalia of campaigning was very similar to what 
one is accustomed to.in countries like Britain or America. There has 
been remarkably little violence—one or two cases, I believe, of rioting— 
but very very few considering the extent of the country, and there have 
been equally few signs of any corruption or intimidation as sometimes 
occur when you have elections in huge countries like India. 
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Another interesting feature is that under the Constitution there has been 
a certain equalization, so. to speak, of social and civic status, so that a 
Maharaja and an unemployed. labourer in the countryside are now on the . 
same footing so far as the functioning of these democratic institutions in 
India goes. 1 is particularly interesting to mote that among the candidates 
this time were some members: of the old railing houses of India. I saw. 


the other day that the Maharani‘of Gwalior, “or instance, had beenreturned - 


on the Congress ticket, and several other members о> the former ruling. 


' families in India contested the elections with varying degrees of success. : 
-I think that is interesting because it does show tha: the India we are’: 


watching nowadays is very very different from the India in which most of ' 


` us grew up. Itis also worth mentioning that the fact that so many people 


in India are illiterate in the sense of not being able to read or write has, . 
by all accounts, not proved any:sort of à-hendicap at all, because a great 


. deal of the campaigning in India is done.oxally. Mr. Nehru, the Prime 


Minister, travels about the country frequen ly and par-icularly frequently `. 
at election time. His method of putting across the Congress message is 
by means of huge public gatherings which ле addresses through a whole. 


‘battery of microphones spread over a very large area. Lesser people, . 
`. people of lesser pulling power so to speak, have naturally smaller audiences .. 


but this method of oral campaigning has been the dominant method. 


-' And to help out thé voters-who in a great many cases would: be unable to 


y 


read a ballot`paper, or anything of thet xind, the system followed in: 
India, as many of you know, is to provide special symbols: to distinguish І 
thé parties one from another... The Cong-ess, for example, has as its . 
symbol a pair of bullocks tied to a yoke. Another party, the Jan'Sangh- 


has a man on horseback as its symbol. The Communists, I believe, have 


had a sickle and: a sheaf of corn as their symbol. And another of the 
leading parties, the Socialist Party, has.a plain mud hut as their symbol. 


` These symbols are affixed to the ballot boxes and the voter who goes into - 
. the cubicle containing the boxes drops his ballot ргрег into the box 


which bears the symbol of his particular preference. 


= ins ew 


ISSUES BEFORE ELECTORS 


That roughly. is the background of the elections, the outward appearance 
of it, the mechanics of it, if you like., We may turn next to the question 


_ of what it was all about. What is it that made millions of Indians go to . 


the polling booths and cast their vote? What influenced them? It is ~ 


- expected that the polling will show that there has been a quite heavy poll — 


. —about 55 or 60 per cent of the voters going to the poll. Here again ме: 


do not quite know what the final figures are zoing to be, Sure it v was: about | 
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` 60 per cent last time and дой to reports in the Indian Préss the 
polling this time has been at least as heavy as it was then; What is it 
that has taken all these people to the polling booths to cast their vote at 
' these elections? The question is interesting because on purely national 
issues I think it is true to say that there is no great difference of opinion. 
in India. There has been no terribly controversial or tremendous i issues 
dividing one section of the people from another. There has' been a great - 
deal of agreement behind the previous Congress Government. You 
know its major policies. In its foreign policy I do not think there are 
many people in India who disagree with the general line that Mr. Nehru 
and his Government have been following so far: Similarly, on the home 
front, there is very little dissent from the general proposition that the 
economic and social progress of the country should be assured by means 
of a system of economic planning, and that there should be an advance 
made towards equality of opportunity as well as equality of remuneration, 
up to a point. There has been a certain amount of criticism of the con- 
tinued membership. of the Conimonwealth by India, but I do not think 
this has been an issue in the elections because not a great many people 
have been exercised by it. The Communists and a certain number of the 
Socialists have demanded that-India come out of the Commonwealth, 
but it is not a live issue.. Indian public opinion as a whole takes it for 
granted that India is in the Commonwealth and will continue to remain 
in it so long as she is a welcome member. The question of Kashmir has 
been very much to the fore during the period of the elections. But here 
again there has been very little public dissension in India. There may 
be criticism of the Government on one detail of its policy, or of its handling 
‚ of this issue or that, but by and large the people of India are behind and 
have been behind their Government in the policy that it has followed in 
relation to Kashmir. So that in none of these major questions has there 
been any partisan line put forward during the election. There has been 
. national agreement on it. 

The elections in practice have been fought on the basis of local issues, 
all kinds of minor questions on which there has been disagreement locally. 
The elections have also turned to some extent’ on the standing or the 
popularity of the candidate in a particular area. In local issues, perhaps 
the only one worth mentioning is that with regard to the linguistic pro- 
vinces. As many of you know, last year the Government of India put 
through a major change in reconstructing the State system in the country, 
that is, rearranging the boundaries of the member States of the Indian 
Federation. On account of our rather entangled history the India we 
inherited in 1947 was broken up into various sub-units and during the 
last ten years there has been a tremendous effort at reorganization, some 
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. Sort of rationalization being:applied to this rather incoherent internal. 
administrative and political structure’ which we had inherited. This 
' process culminated last year when we had a re-drawing of the internal: 
frontiers and in place of the old confusions we have now about fourteen 
States drawn up on: the basis of. the predominant language i in 1 each partic- 
ular area. | i 
.. In one instance, in Boner and Gujerat, the problem was particularly | 
` difficult and the division: was not made on these lines. This is the most - 
conspicuous example. of the linguistic principle being departed from. · 
And what we have now is the bi-linguel State comprising ‘both the: 
Maharashtra-speaking area of the old prcvince as well as its Gujérati- - 
speaking area. . This solution has not beea entirely acceptable to either 
‘the Maharashtra-speaking people ог the Güjerati-speáking people. The 
result has been that in this particular State there has been a good deal of 
resurgence of linguistic feeling and there, I think оси Һаѕ suffered, . 
some of its heaviest. losses. . ; ' hs 


THE CONTESTING PARTIES. 3 р 


I think it is perhaps time for me to tucn very briefly to the parties 
contesting the elections. First and foremost among them, of course, 
is the Indian National Congress. - ‘Most of you are familiar with its: 
history and its achievements since Independence. It is the party. which, 
i$ mainly responsible for having led India, vp to its present position, and | 
it has been the dominant party in the hearts and minds of the people in’. 
India.. The policies on which I said there is such a noticeable degree of 
natienal unity in India at the present time are by and large the policies : 
"which have been worked out by Congress during the last few years. 
Three other parties have been recognized by the Election Commissioner 
as National Parties, and they have made their appeal to the electorate . 
not on local issues only, but on the basis of what they claimed to be . 
` alternative policies. Frankly, I personally am not able to see that at: 
any particular point they had any really drastic alternative to what the 
‘Congress Party had itself proposed. There are differences of emphasis, 
and there are criticisms against what the Congress has been doing and 
intends to do. "There is, however, one element. which I think needs to- 


`> be mentioned here, not because it is partcularly strong—in fact it is 


- doubtful whether it would poll more than about 5 per cent of the total 


` votes of the couritry—but because it does stand for the very opposite of 


. all that the Congress has stood for, anc that is the Communal Parties : : 
. and particularly. the Jan Sangh, and the H.ndu Mahasabha. They are” 
interesting because they repudiate the ides of a non-religious, secular 
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State such as the Cds fad been trying to build up. Ды they also 
repudiate the kind of reformation that the Congress has ‘brought into 
Indian life. They stand for what goes under the name of the traditional 
Hindu way of life, for the sanctity of the cow, for making as few changes 
as necessary in the traditional status of women and so on and so forth— 
all matters which the Congress, supported by the bulk of public opinion 
in the country, has been trying to change. · 

On the Left of the Congress we have the Socialist Party and the Com- 
munist Party. Now I personally have been unable to see quite clearly 
what the Socialist Party stands for. It is critical of the Congress in a 
number of respects, but both the Communists and the Socialists have been 
- at à disadvantage because in all their essential plans they have nothing 

. very damaging to say about Congress policy. They accept the method of 
planned advance. "With the exception of their attitude to the Common- 
wealth, to which I referred a little time ago both the Communists and the 
Socialists accept the general line of non-commitment which India has been 
following in international affairs. 

There has been a certain difference of emphasis in their propaganda 
during the campaign. The Socialists, for example, have been emphasizing 
that there should be a rapid approach towards equality. They have been 
emphasizing that land reforms should be pushed, through more actively 
апа: more radically than the Congress has been doing. Similarly the. 
-Communists have been arguing fora kind of united front with the Socialists 
and the former Opposition parties in order that the Congress may have 
some big challenge from a United Opposition Party. They have also 
been keen on a ceiling on land holdings, on steps for.raising the standard 
of living of the masses and so on, which are really not controversial. 
The controversy arises when you raise the question as to how it is 
going to be done. Апа so far as I know, none of these parties has been 
able to put forward any more convincing-approach than the Congress 
itself has done. The Communist Party, as you have read in the papers, 
15 approaching a point where it.will be in a position to command a 
majority in one State, the State of Kerala. The politics of this State 
have been rather unstable during the past few years, and it remains to be 
seen whether under Communist administration—if a Communist adminis- 
tration is eventually formed—it acquires any greater sta bility than it has 
. had іп the past. 

I will conclude by saying that the Пай have been а contest between 
the Congress and the Opposition parties. But the Opposition parties, 
through their own divisions, and not having very much in common between 
them, have really not been able to weaken the dominance. of the Congress 
on the Indian scene. The Congress Party will probably poll something | 
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like 50 per.cent of the total votes or maybe = little less, and, as I say, it has 
‚ in certain parts of the country suffered some setbacks. Yet it still remains 
the leading party in India, and until the Opposition is able to organize 
itself and put up а more coherent resistance it does not look as though the . . 
“hold of the Congress will be shaken. Anc.so the Coagress Party, which 
has brought India up to 1957, faces another five-year term. It has ` 
immediate tasks in the way of. certain constitutional requirements that ` 
have to be- fulfilled: like the election of tke President. of- the Republic, · 
the Vice-President of the Republic and so on, and I imagine a great deal 
of thought i is being given just now to such matters as reconstructing the 
Cabinet and. drawing what lessons the Party can from: the elections that 
have just concluded. But as a whole I should i imagine, and for us in this. 
country the lesson would be, that while India has given a vote of confi- 
dence.to the Congress it has also issued a waraing that a vigilant democracy 
is functioning in. the country and that the Congress. zannot take it for 


... granted that the people will go along. witt it unless its policy is acceptable ~ 





to the people. In other words, we have, I think, in Incia the heartening | 
picture of a кн functioning with. ful energy and conviction in a 
‚ troubled world.. - . . 


n ek , 


[QUESTIONS 


: Sir Francis Low: Tam sure you will agree ati me that we fave had an 


И m ‘very ‘ablé and comprehensive description and background of the General 
po -Election which has just taken place in India, and I kaow that some orc 
хубӣ? ‘тау have'some questions which уол would Lke to put to Dr.” 


Ё "Shelvankar. Before asking you to put thcse questions I would like to ` 


< '- take amean advantage of my position and ask him one myself. I was 


` particularly ‘interested in: Kerala. -The position there is, I think, that. 
‘-while after the first general Election the legislature was a sort of ‘three- 
cornered affair in which the Communists, the. Congress and the Socialists - 
all had a certain share and it was difficult to get a goverrment to function, . 
it does seem this time that the Communists are within an ace of getting a 
complete majority, which would give them a Commumist Government. 
_ Соша Dr. Shelyankar tell us what is the backgroumd of Communist: г 
| чеш in this particular State? 


рх. SHELVANKAR: I do not рете that I can give yow any satisfactory 
answer to this question because that would require = very exhaustive -: 
sociological analysis. What is well known is zhat in Kerala and in Andhra. . 
and in one or two other parts of India there has been a bigger field, and: - 
„bigger support for the Communist party than in certain other pede of ‘ 


the country. Now the backs to that, I suppose, i the special 
agrarian conditions in these areas, and also, to some extent, the, capacity 
of the local Communist leadership. In Travancore’ particularly there is 
also the fact that you have an exceptionally literate population. Now I. . 
am not one of those who are apt to explain social phenomena by literacy 
and illiteracy. There are people who say if you are illiterate and poor, 
then you go Communist and there are others who say if you become 
literate and prosperous and highly-skilled: then you may more readily 
feel the appeal of Communism. I do not know that that line of argument 
is particularly strong. All I know is that in India, both in poor areas and 
in rich areas, in literate areas as well as in illiterate areas, the Communist 
Party tends to have some influence, and I should imagine that the degree 
of its influence depends on other circumstances than just literacy or 


К poverty, although it is true that in Travancore, as I said, there is a very 


high degree of literacy. There is also a very high degree of unemploy- 
ment, but I have not got the figures at hand, but I have no reason to think 
that unemployment is particularly worse in Travancore than say in 
Madras or Calcutta or any other part of India. But it is true that you 
have in Travancore a highly. literate population which has-been extremely. 
politically-minded and which is now sending to its State Parliament, ‘the 
Assembly, a substantial number of Communist members. 


COMMUNIST REPRESENTATION 


Sir FRANK BROWN: It seems to be certain that in Kerala the Com- 
munists in the provincial Government will have a majority. ‘Are there 
any other States in India where there might be a similar condition? 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: Not as far as I know... But what does seem to be 
the case is that the Communist party will possibly have representation in 
all the State assemblies, which it did not have in the last Five-Year Period, 


Lady CONRAN-SMITH: Does the Election Commissioner not have a 
. vote? You say he is entirely neutral. Does he not get a vote on these 
occasions ? | 


_ Dr. SHELVANKAR: I do not think:he is disqualified from using the vote 
but I said he is not amenable to political. influence. How he casts his 


i 


vote is entirely between him and the ballot box I suppose. : 
Lady Conran-SmITH: He is allowed to cast one vote? 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: I believe so. Yes. 
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Sir FRANK ee You mentioned the. aze of twenty-one. I was under 
thei impression that at least in some of the States the age is eighteen. 


| Dr. SHELVANKAR: 1 took the trouble to look up the Indian Constitution - 
.. and it says twenty-one. Ido not think the States are allowed to have a- 
` franchise of their own apart from the franchise of the Indian Union. | 


. Mr. POLAK: It is a fact, is it not, that устеп voters have been goin gt to 
the polis very actively indeed, in large numbers. . 


Dr. SHELVANKAR:. Yes. Special booths have been provided for them 
where needed in areas where they prefer to keep in purdah, and there has 
also been, I believe, though I have not t got (ле figures, а record number pl 
women candidates this time. 


Sir FRANK BROWN: At what perid. wiil the: elect'ons be’ absolutely | 
completed ? Le ; | ооу : 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: The siestions are completed. The: last day of soldes 
was March 14th, but the counting has not been completed because the 
ballot boxes have to be brought to a central counting plece from numerous 
villages and counted under the Superviuod: of m Election Commissioner 
or his representatives. : 


Sir Francis Low: Dr. Shelvankar said that the question of State... 
> boundaries, particularly in regard to the new State of Bombay, has had an: 
“unfortunate effect on the Congress vote. Eas he any information as to 
WDR this effect was in the State of Bombay? 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: In both the Gujerat and Maharashtra parts the ` 
effect has been to bring about the defeat of a large nuznber.of Congress 
candidates, including a Minister in the former Government and a number 
of Deputy Ministers, and they have all been defeated by candidates 
representing parties standing for a separate Maharashtra State ora. 
separate Gujerat State. - 


Sir FRANK BROWN: I would like to ask waether the Constitution pro- 

vides for the payment of a deposit, and if 2 sufficient- number of votes 

is not secured by one or two of the candidates whether they lose their 
deposit as candidates do in this кшш: Es 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: Yes, I think there i isa deposit required of candidates: E 
I think the amount is about Rs. 200. 1 cannot swear to it; but шы 18 е: : 
‘best of my information: 
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Mr. E. E. Cockram: Could Dr. Shelvankar tell us whether in’ the last 
election there was any desire on the part of the Parsis to stand i in Gujerat 
and Maharashtra, the present bi-lingual Bombay State? In the first 
‚ election I believe I am correct in saying that they were conspicuous by 
their absence. What was the position in the second ? ; 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: I really could not say anything very authoritative 
about it. I am not sure that they were conspicuous by their. absence, 
but if you say so, I will take your word for it. Butthere is nothing to ' 
stop the Parsis or anybody else from standing as candidates. All I know 
is that there is no particular political party in. India chosen to represent 
Parsi interests and Parsi interests only. There are plenty of Parsis who 
are in the Congress, in the Communist party and in the Socialist Party, 
and if they stood as candidates anywhere they would stand as representa- ` 
tives of that particular party. 


. Mr. Cocknaw: That I appreciate, but what I meant was the Parsis 
themselves seem to һауе faded out in taking any interest at all in ро 
compared to what they did. 


Dr. SHELVANKAR: On this particular matter ees has agitated western 
India so much—this question of linguistic division—between Gujerat 
and Maharashtra, I think the Parsis on the whole have been taking a 
neutral attitude. - Judging from the conversations I had with a certain 
number of Parsis in Bombay, they seem to view the Gujerati claims and 
the Maharashtra claims with equal detachment. 


, 


LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: If there are not any more questions, I 
would like to call upon Sir Eric Conran-Smith to move a vote’of thanks, 
but before I do that I should like to express my very deep apology for 
not being here, as I had undertaken to do, to be in the Chair—not only 
my apology but my great regret not to have heard what I am quite sure. 
must have been a most interesting address. I was detained at the House 
of Lords, and as I was actually taking part in the debate I could not very 
well come here without neglecting my duty in the other place. Now having 
made my apology and expressed my deep regret, I will ask Sir Eric Conran- 
Smith to move a vote of thanks. 


Sir ERIC CONRAN-SMITH: I think we can all agree that we have listened 
to a most lucid exposition of the Indian Election, the mechanics and the 
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arr of it, ва I may ‘also ЫШ, if I may, that T T it extra- 
ordinarily- well. enunciated, which is not always the cese with the lecturers’ 
to whom. we have tolisten. И was to (лое of us who have been, as most 
of us have, in India, most interesting to thiak.of the progress that has been _ 
: made in the matter of elections. І go back to the days when 1 remember 
the village elections in which the agents of the candicaté were. netting the 
' Voters into the polling booth.:- It is now a very long journey from that 
position to the present election, and I woud like also to add my tribute to. 
what the speaker.has said about the extraordinarily successful way in ` 
which in so vast a country an election kas been organized.: I think I ; 
am.right in saying that the first election, in 1951/52, was described by the ` 
President of India as a great act of^fai-h, and I think we must all agree 
· that that act of faith has twice. been justified. With -hose rather halting 
"words at very brief notice may I ask you t» join yu me in thanking our 
uer fora most interesting lecture. : 


Шы 





After Ten Years 
Ву PHILIP. MASON, сїн, T D i ps 


А ADDRESS ЙЫ “After Ten Years" was delivered by Mr. Puit 
. MASON, CIE, ОВЕ, to a crowded joint meeting of the East India Association, 
' the Pakistan Society and the. Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House,. 
Park -Place, St. James's, S.W.1 on Tuesday, 9th Арі 1957. The Rt. 
Ho. LORD НАП БҮ, ом, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, presided. - 


Sr Haney said that'Mr. Mason ied no КОЛКО to а рее 
of the Society; they knew very well what had been his career in India, | 
‚ and were equally well: aware óf the positon which he was earning for 
himself at home—even though, like some of the more important Hindu 
gods, he might at times prefer to be worshipped under two-different ' 
names! ‘Instead of introducing Mr. Mason, it wculd be. enough to 
congratulate him on the fact that he had been pérmi-ted the privilege of 
- -visiting again the India which he had served so well in the past, and at 
the same time to congratulate the audience that they would now benefit 
by the result.of the study which he had been able to maxe on the conditions 
now prevailirig there. e í 


H 
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Members of the Society had on other occasions been told much regard- 
ing India's progress since the transfer of power in 1947. They were not 
apt to look with a prejudiced eye on any claims made regarding such 
advance, for they would be glad to be assured of anything which tended 
to the welfare of the people of India. This must be a matter of more 
real concern to them than any debate as to the relative merits of British 
rule as opposed to the type of rule which now held the field in India. 
But there were matters on which those of the audience who had spent 
their lives in the practical work of administration were anxious for some 
first hand information based on personal study of facts. How, for 
instance, did the peasant in the field fare now? What had been the fate 
of the small trader in the town? What was the actual result of the action 
taken since 1947 to terminate the landlord system? What was the present 
position in regard to life in the villages? It was matters such as these 
which Mr. Mason's visit set out to study, and on such matters there 
could be no more competent observer. Without further ado, therefore, 
he would, in words that must be familiar to all Mr. Mason's readers, 
“ Call the Next Witness " and ask Mr. Mason to step into the box. 


MR. MASON 


Mr. Mason: When I was invited by the B.B.c. to go to India I hesitated, 
but I said to myself eventually “ Yes, I will go back to India, but I must 
very much limit what I am going to look at. I cannot consider the 
whole achievement of the Indian people since the events of 1947; I must 
apply myself to something small. I must look at villages only and not be 
concerned with the industrial worker of the town, and I would of course 
‚ be very interested to go back to the villages I used to know and see how 
they compare now with several years ago." Well, I did that, but of course 
to-day one cannot go to India without going to Pakistan. It is always a 
pleasure to go to Pakistan, though I don't know Pakistan half as well. 
When I came to select places to go to I made up my mind at once that I 
could not go to Garhwal, which was my own district in the U.P.—much as 
I should have loved to— because it was too remote and also not representa- 
tive. But I thought that Bareilly, where I spent my time as a sub-divisional 
officer and which I left in 1932, would be a much more representative 
place. When 1 came to consider Pakistan, of course I would have loved 
to go to some place where they would understand the kind of Urdu I 
try to talk and so I decided that I would go to the Punjab because I have 
always regarded the Punjab as a sort of rather inferior western extension 
of the U.P. 

So I went back, rather quickly, in fact very quickly, much too quickly, 
and my impressions are necessarily samples only, and only of something 
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1 have seen. . Т can Pt T in any. domiti у wey. All the same I ` 
am: going to generalize becaiise one is bound to whenever one talks about 
anything; but I do want you to realize when I dogmat ze that 1 ат always 
aware that there are hundreds of- exceptions. ; 

In the first place, I could not have been given a freer hand or r'treated 
more helpfully than І was by the-Goverrments in bcth countries. And ` 
indeed everywhere throughout the whole of both courtries the hospitality - 
J received was delightful But even though I was not guided, there aré 
certain factors which I had to decide in advance that I should have to. — 
discount very heavily in drawing any conclusions from what I saw. (Маш: 
of them will occur to most of you at-once. 

. First of all that innate politeness of the villager РЕТИ Northern. 
fadia: "In the U.P. it is very strong indeed, and in tke Punjab, though I 


' . think they are a little more like the North countrymen in this country, ` 


a little more бітесі, but .they аге still a very: polite : people, and 
y yay reluctant to say. something which they do not think you would: 


a | like to hear. And indeed.I had very good evidence of this in the U.P.. 


where I had more than one conversation in which my interlocutot changed | 
"round completely during the course of the conversation. He began by ` 
assuming that I wanted to hear one kind of thing and by the end of the 
interview he had realized that was not what I wanted to hear and he told 
mean entirely different story. So I had to discount much that was polite. , 
Then there is. another factor which I think you have got to take into 
account, a rather similar one, the artistry of the .p2asant, his love’ of | 
telling a good story. He likes to make it'a good story and he will accord- ` 
ingly exaggerate. Апа that is something, which is ccmmon all over the 

world, not only in India. There are parts of the British Islands where 
both these factors operate. Another factor is a feaz of seeming {о be 
complacent about success in life. Every peasant and zImost.every farmer- 
feels that if he says everything is doing very well, the Government may 
tax him or the Almighty may send a hailstorm to destrcy his crop, whereas 
if he says everything is dreadful, he knows very well tha: it can do no harm. 
It may even do a little good; either Government or Heaven may relent 
slightly towards him. i ; e. . 


SOCIAL, REVOLUTION. CASUALTIES р 


So ioe three fain age got to be discounted from: the start and, of. 
course, there is something else which I knew I should run into, ánd which. 
I think most British visitors to India run up against very considerably, 

and that is-the people whom I call the casualties of th» social revolution. 
We have all met casualties of social revolutions. We have read about 


. е. 
them, novels that one has read’ about the old slave-owning families in 
the south of the United States, and we have-all of us met Russian aristo- 
crats and so on. Well, India and Pakistan are full of people of that kind. 
A revolution is taking place; the. same kind: of revolution that happened 
in this country is happening rather more quickly there, There are people 
‘who had privileged positions who can no longer.enjoy them. Бог in- 
stance, Princes; Zemindars, Englishmén’s’ bearers, ‘subadars—-you. can all 
of you think of the kind of people I mean. And everybody meets them 
and they say how much. better things were in our day, and how miserable 
everything is now. Well, that again bas got to be discounted, There 
are also, in a wider sense I think, other casualties of the social revolution, 
it affects very large numbers.of people. Not people who were in a privi- 
leged position but people who have been jerked out of a world in which 
they seemed to see an established order lying before them; they knew 
: wherethey were. Theyfoundanew world with far more uncertainty about it. 
And many people don't like that. They grumble about it. That I 
shall come back to again at the end. I said I did not want to generalize ` 
‘but I must, and my first broad distinction is between those who do not 
‚ formulate their ideas іп abstract terms, who are not used to reading and 
- writing, and those who do. I would like to illustrate that by a conversa- 
tion which I had in a О.Р. village just as I was leaving Bareilly district. 
It seems to me to sum it all up well. I had two people arguing, one each 
side, with each other, not with me, so one can cut out this factor of polite- 
ness to a certain extent. J went into this village quite by chance. I just 
stopped the car by the side, of the road, walked in and found two people 
who began talking. I asked then who they were. One of them was a 
. retired schoolmaster who. had worked in a village school most of his life. 
He did not speak English but he spoké, of course, Urdu and did read the 
newspapers. He had retired to about 7 or 8 acres of land on which he 
was living. The other man was a peasant with rather a big holding for 
the U.P., about 40 acres, but he was not literate; he did not read or write. 
But they were very good friends and after I had talked to them a little I 
told them who I was. I told them that I had come back to India to find 
out what was happening, and I asked them to question me. Оп other 
occasions I did not say who I was to begin with, but on this occasion I did. 
And I said to them “ Tell me what are things like now, as compared 
with ten or twelve years ago?” The. peasant said, laughing a sardonic 
laugh, “ Things are frightful. Taxes are high, prices are high. Nobody . 
listens to us." The schoolmaster said, “Is it nothing to you that India 
now takes her place in the councils of the world? That India sits on the 
United Nations and speaks and everybody listens when she talks, even 
when she talks for eight hours?" The man on the floor replied. “ No, 
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ER that is hothing whatever to-me. -It does mot affect, me at all so much аѕ . 
AT *my- :dhoti.. Look at this ahoti.. "Before the War I could have bought this _. 
:: for one rupee eight annas.. ` Well, now it zosts me seven fupees.. And I. 
© can’t-afford a new one, so this і is patched up from four little old bits. hi s 
мешат t have dreamed of wearing а dhoti like that in the British. дау". 
2 Тһе schoolmaster,. who was: a very intelligent man, said ** This is due to. 
a ‘rise in price. A rise in prices is happeairig all over the world. . Asn’t y 
2 He appealed to me. “I said, “ Yes. - We, suffer from: this: 100 in” 
England, and it.is not only-on account of Independence.” i Р 
_, But the peasant would. have nothing їо do with it. He’ said: = No, 17 
Е prices are higher, taxes аге higher. - That is all І. am. “interested in.” 
_ -My friend the schoolmaster said '* "When I ‘was a boy, long before the > 
‚ British left, prices were Icwer still; they were lower again in the days of; 
г> Akbar. Вы you-don’t want to ро back to the days of Akbar." But `- 
` “the peasant would not. hear. The.schoolmaster turned to me at last. ^ 
E He. said to me, ** We who. cán read and write feel, as you feel, abcut 
"arranging your own house. - If I ask you to my house, уой sée the мау: 
.the furniture is arranged. You may. not like it like.that, but that is the 
мау I like it and I like it done my [озуп ау. .. And that, tous who cam ` 
`. read and write, is the’ ‘overwhelming coasideration. ` It comes- before ~ 
anything else, -but.these people who can't -ead or writé think of nothing 
^ + but prices,’ ' and he:then said: “ Is it nothirg that we thieé can stand here 
i joking and laughing together? " We had been. laughing quite à lot. 
| “Ts it nothing that. we can stand here laughing, joking together, whereas " 
afew years ago we.couldn't? If we had met you then, we would have. 
"said: Ji Huzoor and we would have been. very polite to you,” Lagreed - 
^ with the schoolmaster that there was omerning, in it. & is 





ти ми Е, TWO SCENES, 1м “EFAKISTAN ` 


Now Шш to: "Pakistan. - Muda scenes. I could not get one scene А 
"where: we got the whole picture in one like that, but two scenes. ` I was. 
having dinner with the directors of a co-operative: bank and, with. the“ ` 
senior staffs of co-operative banks at Khanewal. There was one тап. 
` there who had been in what we would have called.the provincial service, 

‚ but the rest were mostly on what you migat call a tahsildar level rather 

_than-on the Extra-Assistant: Commissioner or Assisiant Commissioner - 

: level. I put to them, after we had been talking together in a friendly 

` ;. Way for some little time, this 64 dollar ‘question. “ How do you ‘think. 
things. compare to-day with ten years ago?” ‘They were hesitant about ; 
` answering, because I was their guest; and -hey did not want to hurt ту. 

feelings. . But after a few- шше; апа а ине explaniition o on my. ри 
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- that on this matter I had no feelings to be. hurt arid I wanted them: to бе". 


me the truth, they came out: with the whole thing and they said: “ Of es 
course things are infinitely better now. Under your guidance, tied to |, 


your apron strings, wé would make ло. economic development at all. 


We bought our things from you, bat now we have got to get things’ on, У e 


our own; we have not got any foreign excharige so we have got to make’ 
them and so we are starting factories. We are starting all kinds of things; . 


we are making progress in every kind of way. There is a feeling of life: . H : 
in the air and everything is going forward, whereas in your day it-wás all. =` 


dead. Things only happened because you told us what to do.” There * ~ 
was no question that every one of them at tliat tablé felt the same. Those 
' were all people of the middle class; they: were not the big Zemindars;. 


`+ they were not the poor people who had not got much Jand. And that . e 


- T would contrast with another scene in a Pakistan village; ‘Away on ће. ` 


road out from Lahore towards Lyallpur, and just short of Sheikapura, 
I went into.a village about a mile. from the road. I talked to several 
people I met working in the fields as I approached the village. I got 
into the village and I sat down, when they asked me to, on a charpoy 
with a marriage party who had come from several.villages all round. 
There were about thirty of them présent. I should explain that in this 
barbarous part of the world they talk Punjabi which I don't understand 
very well, but I had with me a chaprassi. who spoke Urdu, a chapr assi in 
plain clothes who talked to them in Urdu. I asked a question in Urdu, 
and if they didn't seem to answer it quickly he repeated it in Urdu, and 
they answered him in Punjabi. He turned it into Urdu so that as a rule 
we could understand each other fairly well, because they all understood 
his Urdu, not mine, and I found that practically none of these. people’ 
at this particular gathering had land of their own.’ They were all cultivat- 
ing other people's holdings. They were cultivating a little more land, 
most of them, than the same sort of people in the U.P. would have had. 
They had 20 acres, 25 acres or 40, most of them but they were unanimous 
that this was а bad Government.- “ Why?” I asked, “was it a bad 
Government? What do you call a good Government?” “ Ме call. 
a good Government one that protects us, one that gives us honour. 
We don't feel that this Government does.. We feel it is a rich man's 
Government." 
This went on for a little and a man arrived who had been in the army 
during the War. He was not a professional soldier such as we all know. 
. One could see from his bearing that he was only a war-time soldier, but 
he spoke much more fluent Urdu which was much more easy for me to 
understand. And he made quite a long speech, but again it was easy to 
see that TR agreed. He said that he had been i in France during 
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“tie War. and in | Italy, find that i in those countries te Наа seen: "os the 
* peasants. were doing a good deal better tha: in a Punjab village." He said 
* I thought that must be because these people are free but we are slaves; _ 
* So," he:said, “ I felt in 1947 that we; too, wanted, freedom, that when 
. we:had freedom, we.too would live-like these people: in the villages ‘of. 
. France ahd Italy. but," be. said, “when frzedom camie, it was a.kind of. . 
freedom by. which wé were ‘ruined, ` Barbad "—a, word which I feel s sure 
Ido not need, to remind, you means * Gone with the wind. Е ; 
‘Well, there you аге. Two completely different pictures in two different i 
sections of society. and I felt-as I used to dc in those days when one heard 
two "quite different stories, coming from. absolutely different points’ of: 


` view. Two stories, each” one’ consistent іп: itself, worked ‘out. to’ е -. 


‘smallest detail, Бш completely incompatible with each other. And To 


i fait ав] went through. the Punjab-—and as I came back again into the | 


U.P. DAE felt that:you could draw a kind of line. In the Punjab I could- 


i guess that the dividing point. came, among the peasantry, -below those: 


people who had half a square, 124 acres of their own land; in the.U.P.- 
rather less, below any опе who had about € or 7 acres of his own. ‘People: | 
who had more than that were contented ard pleased. ' Those who: could . 
use abstract ideas, the middle classes, people who could read and write— . 

T am leaving out the urban classes for the time being because the middle 

: classes in towns, and in general the paid emrloyee i in towns, isin a different 
· category altogether. and Г am talking atout the countryside—people. . 
. above that line are. delighted: with the freedom, “the opportunities which : 
they get in this world of their бууп. Below that line, they are ‘inclined to. 
look only at the material side- “of. things and to say only that prices have 
gone up. 2 M ИАА ; | 
з ys ear eta; E j =з » P 
DX''NEW LOOK "VILLAGES. a 


. Now there arè many exceptions.. The exceptions I am bound to come. 
` to are those villages to which what I call, "or short, “ Fhe New Look" . 
is being given. -I shall come to.that in a moment. ` But before T do that, . 
let me just say something about the allegations that prices and taxation 
‚ have gone. up so heavily. I could not get from the officials to whom I’. 
spoke ‘any really -satisfactory figures on this. subject. Bureaucrats— 
ме сап all afford to laugh at bureaucrats, at least. most of us can—like 
. ` builders and contractors, are usually very reluctant to give one a.rough. 
- estimate. They don't mind giving one an absolutely, final thing:but if ~. 
you ask them for some approximate idea, they are always afraid it is .. 
' going to be-held against them. So I was not able to get really satisfactory i 
. figures. But Iwas. allowed tó get them 1 myse. f when I cu back to ти, oa 
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: | | 
trying to ae the figures 1 had got in the villages By offical publica- 


tions and I got hold of a consumer price index for Cawnpore. Those .. ` 


are, of course, industrial workers, І admit, but still it’ gives a rough indica- 

tion. And if you take a level of 100 in 1939, in 1947 it was-550 and in 
1955 it was 370. So that the cost of living appears to have beer higher 

. in 1947 than it was a. couple of years ago. I would;sayifrom what I 
heard that it was higher at the end of the War than it is to-day. 

Income tax has hardly changed since 1947.. (I am speaking of before 
this present budget). . It is a little more detailed. The slab betwéen 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10, 000 has been broken-up. There is a difference if 
you have got more or less than Rs. 7,500 a year. : Apart from that, it 
seemed to me to be basically the same. Excise—it was indirect taxation 
about which people made a lot of allegations. _Matches—in 1947 two 
rupees a gross, in 1956, 3 rupees a gross. Petrol, which used to be 12 
annas, is now.15 annas. Sugar, once 3 rupees a hundredweight, is now 
5 rupees 10 annas; ghi—I don't mean real ghi, I mean vegetable ghi, 
once 5 rupees, is now 7 гирееѕ:. Taxation has not gone up in proportion 
to the cost of living as far as one can. see from those rough, approximate 
figures. And I got rather the same impression from questioning the 
villagers closely myself about that kind of thing. They grumble about 
purchase tax. Well, I bought a saree length and the purchase tax on 
this is what we in England would call very little—about 5 per cent, or 
something like that. So the feeling of a burden of crushing taxation, 
I think, 18 exaggerated. And another point which.I left out. In the 
‘course of my talk in the О.р. village with these two people, I said to the 

. man, the peasant who was grumbling about things, ** I think that when I 
was here in 1932 the average peasant ate a great deal of the coarse grains 
and he looked upon wheat as something with which to pay the rent. 
Sugar cane, of course, was also used to pay the rent, but I think that 
wheat also was used. Does he not now eat more wheat in proportion . 
and reckons how much he wants for himself before he decides how much 
he can afford to sell?" Well, he admitted that, there was something in 
that. “ Yes," he said “ he does eat more wheat." And the schoolmaster 
said “Ала don't you drink tea, three times a day, and sugar with it which 
you would not have done. thirty years ago?” And hé agreed and I 
think that I-did get the ВА everywhere of a slight rise in the 
standard of living. : 

Now let me turn to What I call: “The New Look. Villages. У 1 use the 
term “ New Look " as a shorthand expression; these terms change every 
year or so with bewildering rapidity when one. must have something 
more convenient. We have all heard-of Brayne. In Brayne's day it was 
called ** Village Uplift ” and later on it became known as “ Rural Uplift," 
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then it became “ Rural Development" :hen'it became “ Community 
. Development Projects.". Now in India tkere are two forms, “ National 
Extension Service " and “ Intensive Development Blocks." In Pakistan, 
more simply, they call it * Village Aid," but they always add “ We don't 
think this is a satisfactory name and we ars going to think of'some other 
one soon.". But I prefer to call it “ The New, Look." Now everybody `. 
criticized Brayne and in some of the criticism there was good sense. He 
did try to make people plough, and I thinx it has been proved now that 
to plough too deeply in the light soils of India and іг that searing sun is 
. a mistake. But I should say that 95 per cent of what.Brayne tried to get 
the villagers.to do was for their benefit. I disagree strongly with another 
officer from that same province who said “ I have not attempted to waste 
my time teaching professional farmers to farm." 1 think most professional 
farmers, small farmers at any rate, in this country, and. certainly there, 
can be taught quite a lot and the proof о? that is that І. would say the. З 
crops і0Ҹау are at least 50 per cent better -han when I was in theBareilly 
District, a long time ago, it is true. . They claim that the output from the 

villages where they have introduced the “ New Look " in two years has 
` gone up 25 percent. And I think it is probably true. 


BRAYNE' S TEACHING. 


What Brayne tried to саб people to do in elation to their crops was 
nearly always sound and the way he tried :o teach them to do it in the 
villages was sound too. Better sanitation, putting compost heaps away 
from your houses, keeping the village clear, sending the girls to school,- 
· having windows in your houses and so on. What was wrong, what has 
been very difficult and very slowly learnt indeed was how to put these ideas 
across. Everybody knows that soon after 3rayne left Gurgaon, in spite 
of the tremendous effort made in the Gurgaon District, ула went 
back to what it had been before. 

The Congress in 1937, when they got into: power in the U.P., introduced 
a tremendous scheme for whatever it was called, “Village Reconstruction” ; 
their word was “ Gram Sudhar.” They carried out the change in Urdu аз 
well ds in English. They put into each village a young man, as a rule, 
who was only earning about 10 or 12 rupees a month, ill-trained or not 
trained at all; his only qualification, as a rule, was, of course, that he was 
generally a young man who supported the Congress Party actively, i 
регһарз-апа sometimes because he had failec to get through his examina- 
tions and had failed to get a job somewhere else. They were a pretty 
poor lot, in my experience. .1 heard the same, too, from other people. 
They certainly had not been trained properly and І do not think they | 
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were eae in teaching’ very Pre to the: villagers: ‘They are now 
making a new start—the U.P. are well on: the way with it; they have begun 
their Second, Five Year Plan m they үр had five. TAE Working of the 
| new method before. - 

' They Pave learned a great deal from’ the Americans i in this respect, not 
in respect of what they are teaching, for that, as. I say, isipure Brayne; 
what they have learned is not what they are teaching, but. al knowledge of 
how to teach. The Americans have had since about 1910, I think, a 
national extension service of their own, which means that they have been 
trying to introduce a new way.of living in their own rural areas. They 
have learnt a tremendous lot about how to do it.. : It is no use sending 
someone into a village and telling him from outside to do something 
different from the way he has always done it, because you may persuade · 
him to do it while you are there, but as soon as you have gone away he 
will go back to his old ways. But if you can go to the village and per- 
suade a leader in the village that something or other is his own idea, get 
him to take it up, and get him to persuade the villagers themselves to take 
it up then there is something left behind and it makes all the difference in 
the world. ‘And they really are getting a tremendous lot done by that 
change of approach. I was most impressed by it. In U.P. villages, for 
instance, many of you, will remember those insanitary channels that went 
winding along the middle of the lane with drains and horrible black 
water runhing out from every house as you went by, and clouds of flies 
. and mosquitoes rising at every step as. you went through. I went through 
village after village which were under.this N.£.s. Block System where 
practically the whole village, or some of the whole village, already had 
been paved right through with brick paving nicely laid, with a little 
concrete drain at the side where the storm water and the drains run away, 
and do not collect in the horrible way that they used to. To do that the 
villagers had provided all the labour themselves and the Government 
had provided half the cost of the bricks. In one they had laid down a 
mile of this paving in the last eighteen months, which is a tremendous 
effort. In.one place they had collected Rs. 50,000 in the last year for - 
schools, paving, roads from one village to the next. Well, having been 
brought up, as I have been, and having acquired, in the course of sitting 
. many hours in court;.a very sceptical outlook; it occurred to me of course 
that this might have been forced on to the villagers іл the old way, a new - 
form of what was called Begar, the work which the Zemindar took from ` 
his tenants. But I don't think it is." I made a few inquiries, I asked 
people about it as well as I could, and I réally do not think that tlie police 
or anybody else has got sufficient control over the villagers to make them 
do this kind of thing unless they really wanted to do it themselves. 
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E Pakistan it ene to me” that! iiy were Се Ж: same ` 


| problein five years. later: > ‘They: Жад, “of: севе, this [шке а very _ 
_ much more acutely i in the Punjab: than: "i Í 





. bigher.. There: was also actually. à: ghe total : über of refugees $0. 
. that: ‘their refugee problem. filled: up “all: “heii. ine, ; very Spare: minute > 
and every penny they could. spend: But they have: ‘aow got started on: . 
their programme and I did ѕрепа:а little time seeing ‘what they. had ‘done: : 
| ‘round Lyallpur and the Village-Aid Training Centre in: Lyallpur. : And- ` 


-ágain I was impressed, not that it is quite so spectacular às in the UP. 


-~ They are not going so fast. . I was. a little inclined to criticize the u.p. in” 


“one respect. They seemed 10 пе to be mating too. mech: of an emotional - 


| "appeal. ‘Every week seemed to е “ TUE s Week, Or “National, 
г Savings "Week," or “ Clean' Streets Week,” or “ КШ. More Flies Week,” >.. 


. Or something of that kind with all sorts of noeud atress being set up: 


+ That is not so.in Pakistan, where the. whole ‘atmosphere i is very. different; 


they are more liké ourselves, much more given to a method of trial. ünd ` 
error; seeing how it works, not so convinced that a philosophy i is going. ^ 


.to work: immediately, as in India. Certzinly they з зет to be going 


Г = more slowly, but I was most impressed ty the гёѕиіѕ. Опе of these- 
villages, particularly near Lyallpur, where the students from the College, -.. 
: the Village Aid Training Centre; had: only been for aboüt.six: months, ` 


but were seeing. that the first ops were ecmirig up. “And it really Was 


| most impressive. N 
To give you an example of the sort of things that had beet bushbd dn | 


thé agricultural world. You may, some of you, remember long ago when - 


they introduced: the. improved: varieties of sugar-cane :n the U.P. I can 


_remember that-they were still grumbling atout it when’ I went to India -: 


` in 1928. They were all saying “Ah! This new stuff drags'the strength out 


of the ground, destroys the ground. . And they also complained. thát this . 
new kind of sugar-cane was cold, lay’ heavy on the stornach, lay cold on : 


. and were also very expensive. But they havé now begun to realize that 


.'if properly applied they are à very good’ thing. And, all over the U.P. =. 
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. I found. people. saying * * Oh; yes, of course we put in.* ‘white manure’, 


. as they call it. ‘And they knew when опе.азкей: ‘them how to put it in, л 
in relation to their irrigation... It, also means ‘that thèy myst put in some ~ 
kind -of organic manure as. well every third. or fourth year. They must. a 
also’ ‘put in some kind of ипе crop or ‚ош crop in, . between, A 
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~ the stomach. - It would give them pneunionie, it would rake them impot- ` 
` ent, and all kinds of other excuses they.found. . And. for a long time, they .. 
; complained in the same Way about artificiel fertilizers, that those also: ` 
took strength out of the ground, ‘and that they had all kinds of bad effects ч 


mA 





in their rotation of crops. ' Обе course. the dudas: peasánts hav sa done 


that a good deal, but. they. reálize it. "Nery much more clearly, very much 
better. now. "And they & are obtainiing ‘most remarkable crops asa result, 








T “AB ob i LON: OF M EMIND ja RIO 

‘There are several particular things, but I am talking too long. I shall 
not be able to say a quarter. of the things I wanted to say, but particular 
things, things that surprised me, were.in relation to the abolition of . 
Zemindars in the U.P. I thought that would be the оде absolutely bull 
‚ point for the Congress. ‘I thought the. peasant would always say, “ Well, 
of course, they have abolished Zemindari.” But everywhere, even in ` 
the “ New Look " villages, even in the presence of officials, they all said,- 
“No, it has done us no good whatever.” What has happened has been. 
this. Remember that in the old days the Zemindars collected so much 
rent from the peasant; this was. fixed by the Authorities. He was sup- 
posed to pay approximately 40 per cent of this to the Government. Now 
that same rate which he used to pay to.the Zemindar he pays to the Gov- 
ernment and the Zemindar has ceased tò exist. He has received compensa- 
tion which has varied according to the size òf his holding, and iri the case 
of the small, Zemindar it was quite generous. It was not generous in the 
case of the big Zemindar, but still he has had his compensation, and he is 
out of the way. The peasants' complaint—this applies to the Western 
u.p. where you had little Zemindars—is “In the old days we used to-go to 
the Zemindar and we said * We've had a very bad crop,.may I have a 
little delay' ?" The peasant would explain that he had to marry his daughter, 
he had had a lot of expense or something of that kind and he would get 
a little delay, a little help. І can remember, looking.back at court cases · 
that one had in those days, that I don't think the little Zemindars ever 
collected a hundred per cent of their rents. ІЁ. they collected eighty per 
cent they thought that was good. Very often they only got seventy- 
five per cent. One old man said to me, one old Zemindar," I have never 
taken any tenant of mine to court, nor did my father, nor my grand- 
father." So they did stand between the peasant and the Government. 
as a kind of buffer. They helped the peasant if there was a quarrel with ` 
another village in all kinds of little ways. I myself have no doubt—I had 
no doubt even when I was there—that the Zemindari system was some- 
thing which needed reform very badly. It is obviously absurd to keep 
sixty per cent of the nominal collection as a commission. ` But still the 
result of reform has been unfortunate; for: again and again when I have 
asked about this they said: * Now ше Government. Agent comes and we 
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<- have to` рау: tariding’ up.” "They ШО “those ` "worcs: : again Pind: again: 
Du ‘Standing ирг? „ No бте to sit down: and talk it over: because you have - 
E o {о put. your. dando in your pocket. - ' And: I went into-o3s big market where 
ja they were: selling cattle and I went round and asked man after man how.. 
.. many ‘animals he had, why he was selling -his cattle, how much did'he : 
- expect: to -get for them? I; said-to one ‘Why: ‘are. you selling- ‘your’ 
bullocks? ’ ^ He said, “ Will. thie’ rent .drcp from. Heaven if 1. don’ t.sell . 
ет? Ном can I pay my rent if T. don’ 1 sell my. Боск? “Have ` 
-> you. got. any other bullocks?”. “ No." .* Нож are vou, going to. cülti-^ ^ 
'. vate your crops? * dios: 'shall have to: borrow bullocks. from somëbody i 
“else till-times аге better” Т heard that'over and over. again. -L think. dt 
must be: true. `1 told the Collector and ‘Commissioner when I got back - 
-.. and: they said fhey were doing their best: to make the Government. system 
. more elastic, but thatit was very difficult to make any, Governnient system 
` elastic, and- particulaily without opening the way to corruption. ©. `2. 
| ae Another thing which surprised 3 me very much was the great grievance 2n 
` <in this part of the.U.P. which was being madé of the: consolidation of: . 
e holdings. - . Now Consolidation of’ holdings is а th:ng I have always. 
' ^ believed.in strongly. І always thought it vould be ore of the best things ` 
'one could. possibly do. to give the"peasant—instead o? his little scattered 
^7 .. Bits of Jand—one piece^where he could make a reelly good. job of it. 

а They had. рої їо the stage of. deciding wha: was to happen, but they had - 
· not yet handed over posséssion. -` They hai made: ou: the slips ‘of paper | 
on which-were written the fields that a man was to have in future, but they 
^. had not actually made over possession. ‘And they wee terrified.; They 
: knew, of course, what the old field was like, knew how much dung you: 

bad to. put in if you were: -planting ‘sugar-cane, or how quickly it dried 
out after the rains; they knew the details about each little bit of land and 
they did, not want new and different land; and apart frcm that they made 
many allegations of. Corruption. I must confess thet Т ат -prejudiced 
about this. I-did discount what they said ‘because ~ remember: myself. 
when I was making maps in Garhwal that’ there were rather similar com- - 
i -` plaints. I imagine that the Congress workers then who came into. any 
- ^^ district had just the same sort. of experience as І һай They went. into ' 
" ^ "thé district and they saw someone who was rather. frigatened as to what 
` might happen, or somebody else who had had a dispute about а bit of 
..- land. which he had lost ‘after.a fair. héaring, when the Assistant Record’. 
: ^r Officer had given the decision the other way; they hezrd these interested’. 
| complaints, and then of course’ other people. would jo:n in; and for the. 
. xeasons that I gave at the beginning, everybody would start making "their: 
*. complaints sound rather alarming; then they rushed away and to d the: 
very шерне local Government - that all kinds, af чеш. -things 
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` were happening which I knew were not: in 1 fact happehing: ld d 1 did feel 


a good deal of scepticism’ about these’ complaints. Of Gourse it was: -` 


quite impossibleto make a thorough, inquiry in.the time. at: my disposal. | 
I can only say the fact, was that. they were very. worried about this while I | 
was there. But I heard again and again that in. other districts where this — 
had been completed, after eighteen. months c Or.two yeus: ey were quite 
happy about it. ; | i 


MUSLIMS TB "THE v. Р. 


.' As to minorities, I can really БН. pee of the Muslims i in the t U.P. ond 


“there again one is in the midst of this curious, business of living in two 


worlds. ` One would go to a village, see a Muslim who would try to get 
hold of one, take one on One side, and start telling you how dreadfulit was 
that he was not allowed to kill cows and that his children were being taught 
to write Hindi in school. On the other hand, I went into a village, several 
villages, where I found that the headman of the village was a Muslim 


- and. was co-operating very. fully indeed with the District authorities. 


In one town area, in a town with about five thousand inhabitants; the old. 
chairman of the town area whom-I knew very well indeed had been one ` 
of those real old die-hards. Не always used to say to me “ But why 
don’t you blow away twenty of these Congressmen from the mouths of 
guns?" Не used to say “ You would have no more nonsense if you do 
that. You have forgotten how to govern. You knew in 1857, but you 
Чо not know how to govern now." · His son, also a Muslim, of course, is 
chairman of the town area and like his father, is-supporting ‘the existing 


"Government. He is a strong Congressman, and he; has been going 


round rooting for the Congress in the present Election. He showed me | 
letters I had written to his father in Urdu. I wrote him one the other day 
—-not in Urdu—and'I said to him that I was sure he was doing the right. 
thing. He was really doing exactly the same thing as his father had done, 
supporting the established order in his own area. But curiously enough 
you see all round that people less intelligent ——Zeniindars who had been 
dispossessed—were so bitter against the Congress because it had taken 
away the Zemindari that they were supporting the parties to the Left of 
the: Congress, they were supporting the Socialists; the Communists or 
any one, in order to have a dig at the Congress, which. of course is stupid. 
Now ai to law and order. ‘In the О.Р. I heard complaints on all hands. 
I did think that there had been a drop in the standards of law and order— 
constant complaints about dacoity being worse: than it had been. The 
police had not got the same grip on the districts. I think that was very 
understandable, because, as we all know, police methods were not always 
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: e one edad Gok into very closely Without: coming upon’ ia soineiling" : 


^ which would not stand up tó.quite our standards, one.might say. And, 


-as I have Said elsewhere, it always seemed-to me that an administrator ч 
had to walk on a very narrow. path- indeed between, on* ‘the | one hand; а. 
cynical connivance at brutality and, on the other hand, ‘creating in“his. ` 
police force such a шш; of uncertainty. ‘that the administration was 
paralysed.- . . · мару 
Well, we perhaps inclined: towards: ‘connivance; ‚ the Congress. jaban 
- inclined the other way. -They were very anxious indeed to stop illegal: 


`, .activitiés on the part of the police, they were very down on corruption `.: 
‘ .and.they gave the police such a fright that control i in the districts of the ™ 


U.P. has béen: seriously reduced.. I talked to one old station officer and НИ 


`. Т said to him “ Well, how:are things now?” He said, * The work has’ .. 


not altered, Sir. I wear a star instead of à crown on my shoulder, but. 


| "the law is all the same, the registers I fill i in are the same; I-have to write : 

`- in Hindi instead. of in Urdu, but it is all just the-same.” . So I said: “ Т5 E 
it not sometimes a little difficult to get: your witnesses to cort? ee Well,’ | 

- yes,” he said, “ yes, that is so. . In your day we-used to tell them to:come `~ 


' to court, tell thém what to say "—well. he didn’t- say that—' now," "Tie, E 
‘said, “ I: have to persuade. them.” ` There were several standing about, 2j 


. and I'said, “ But surely you. used to have to persuade them in the, old 


days! ’ "' [ uséd the word samajhana. which has thé: same double meaning ) 
‘as it‘has in English and everybody. laughed atthat. Büt they do un-.-. 
‘doubtedly find it much more difficult to: get ‘people: to 'cóurt. : They still - 


- run people under those old’ Sections 109 and 110, which means that you ` 


. send a. man to prison because you think he: has committed à number of x. 


. zerimes which you cannot actually prove against him. They still try to` ` 
..run them but they don't have anything like such ‘success, 5ecause at the 


énd of the operation people come forward and give secuzity that a mah - 


` -will be. оп good. behaviour, which the police would never. „have allowed А 
іа the past. : а V dafs 
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: BRIBERY, etr 


` Bribery. ‘It is- terribly difficuli, of c Course, to^ comé to 4 a ‘conclusion : 


A Von: a thing like that'in a brief visit or even on-a long.one.. One gets'.. 
AC differing ‘impressions. from all kinds .of .people. when: ont asks them . 
`. ‘quéstions. * Му own feeling is this. T- heard no suggestion of the higher i 
. ranks of the Civil Service being affected i in any way whatever; in'fact I. -` 

heard many tributes ‘to their: ‘impartiality and “incorruptibitity. But of: 
, 'Course in the villages many: allegations are imade; Talking to people. who: 
. i Were. hostile to the Government I said to thems: р d know ihati in our: 8. 


you had to give 8 annas to the chaprássis. vibes they: came lo court and 
about l rupee 4 annas to the.court clerk.. What do you, give now? "- 
And they said they give 2 rupees instead of 8 annas and 5 rupees ог`6 


' rupees instead of 1 rupee 4 annas. "Well, that is not really’ greatly out 
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of próportion to the general rise in the cost of living. 

One.old Zemindar, who in our day was.a staunch supporter of the 
British Government at the time when all the struggles. of the Congress 
were going on, said to mé: “ Everything is ruined. In your day I used to 
have а ‘45 revolver and seven guns." He was not a rich man, but it was 
a matter of.prestige. And he said “ Now.I am ruined, I have only got 
this wretched little revolver," (a :32 which, however, was quite capable 
of killing someone), “and only two guns left.” -Well I remembered the 
day when he had fought the Congress on.every possible occasion; and 
he was still doingso. I thought that seémed to me quite a reasonable 
example of generosity to political opponents. 

To return to bribery. . In Pakistan, again, I got the. impression that 
law and order were probably less vitiated but that bribery in the lower 
ranks was probably worse. That had risen perhaps out of proportion 
to the rise in the cost of living. Certainly in the U.P. and in India generally 
more trouble has been-taken to prevent bribery than in our day. They 
have got committees in every district with non-officials whose sole job. 
it is to inquire into acts of this kind, and I think that in serious cases of 
bribery it would be open to:any one to complain: to these people and I 
think it is more difficult to get away with bribery now than it was in 
respect of what I call serious bribery, big bribery. But of course that 
does not apply to the small instances. 

I have taken more time than I should have done already and I must 
stop. І feel, broadly speaking, confirmed in the view which I went with. 
I have always felt that the time had come when big social changes had 
got to be made and that they could not be made by us.. They had to be 
made by the people themselves and the time had come when they were 
anxious to make them, were ready to make them, and it was time for us 


to go. I have long thought that, and when I was asked to go and look 


again, it was partly to test this theory that I went, because one is bound 
if one forms an opinion of that kind to wake up in the middle of the 
night and ask oneself whether these people were living in à harsh reality, 
whether perhaps those people were right. who used to say over the bar in 
the club that they would never get on without us. `I still believe that the 
changes had to be made. Great changes were needed in this country, 
We could not possibly have done it. They had to be made by Pakistanis, 
by Indians; they are being made with tremendous enthusiasm; great 
efforts have been made. Апа my own opinion is that the peasants who 
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i NT are. victims of the socal evolutions ina much wider s sense. “than > 
the privileged individuals of whom I spoke 2arlier.’ They have- beén-shaken: | 
out of that pathetic contentment’ to which Mr. Edwin. Montagu referred 
at the time ofthe- Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms They have been 

-Shaken out of their apathy. They are bound to look back to а goldén age. ` 


3 x in the-same way.as when we;had the industrial and ag-icultural revolution’ `. 


in: this country.. If you read | Cobbett’ ss Rural Rides". you УШ бее 
people looking back to a golden age of the past, thinking how marvellous.. 
it was, and grumbling about the „present, but it had -o happen, and this. 
I think i is what’ is happening i in this country.’ I remeriber those peasants: : 
ciowding round me at à big fair where they were selling cattle and talking: И 
. about the good old. days.- Moving as it was, sad as I feit that I was unable: 


..» to'do anything for them, I'felt that it was something that had to happen;. ~ 
..': and I don’t think that it-is, mere callousnsss оп my pait to think that,” 
- * +, because looking at them and. trying to remember, I dx think that on the 
POT per, ^d whole lene look. better fed Шап they- didi in our days, RE MIU 


e y! | Мазоп will’be very. glad to answer it. 


QUESTIONS | 


Lord Haney: qe Ter is: ‘any one here who has a. question, to ask, Mr. E 


“Miss PEARSON: What headway has Comins madii in India? . : 2 


Mr. Mason: ce am not géneralizing. on that’ point. becario I have ds | 
been in one little i éorner of India. . I can only speak o7 what I saw in the © 


с агеа that-I visited: In that area. I talked to the’ Communist candidate 


in the village where I went round the fair; it was a fair of ten thousand . 


u people and I went and talked to as many peoplé as L could and T asked. 


' them all sorts of questions. I asked them wat was the difference between 
the Socialists and the Communists: . The villagers were very confused indeed. 
They said “ People come to us and they all say the same thing—that they - 
are on the side of the peasant; the Communists and the Socialists and the: 
Congress all say the same. thing." I said * What do you "think is the. 


MN difference? " They said “уе know the diference between the Congress `- - 


and the rest because the. Congress are Government." They have taken 


i the ‘place of the British everywhere. The Socidlists ani the Communists * 


are;regarded as people who are against’ th» Government, and they are 

attracting. just the: same sort of people, th» people who have. failed in 

‘examinations, people who are against the Governmen:. . They went оп. 
to ‘tell: me that: the only. difference between the Communists and. ths... 
` ‘Socialists was that the Communists did not telieve in. God and the Social-- ` 
ists’ on the ое did seem. to. , Apart. from that, ther | were л У: 
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confused. There is a tremendous lot of agitation and of dissatisfaction, 
disillusionment, but as for any Communist doctrine, any real Marxist 
teaching in public, it does not happen—in that area at any rate. The 
doctrine which is being taught is a very modified form of Communism, . 
though I would personally hesitate to give credence to a story which I did 
hear in a certain part of South India the platform on which the Communist 
candidate was standing was that if he got in, he would bring the British 
back! | 


QUESTIONER: What about the Sikhs? 


Mr. Mason: One could not go into the Punjab without hearing a great 
deal about the Sikhs, about their presence and about their absence, but 
І really do not think I can talk about the Sikh question to-night. І сап 
only say that in the U.P. they are making good—they do make good where- 
ever they go—and that the place which they left in the Punjab is being 
filled up. I could talk almost for a whole hour on the villages I saw in 
the Punjab which have been built up in places where there had previously 
been Sikhs, but the whole Sikh question is too big a one. 


MAULANA YAKUB KHAN: What about communal riots? Weré they 
on the increase or on the decrease? 


Mr. MASon: There were none while I was there, and I would say that 
people had found that they must now live under one Government or the 
other. My impression of the villages I went into was that there were 
some few Muslims in the у.р. who had made up their minds that they 
were going to belong to India; there were others who were meaning to 
get away into Pakistan when they could, but most of the ordinary villagers 
had realized that they were in India and that they had got to live there. 
And they are co-operating as well as they can with the Government 
when they get the chance. They all complain bitterly, of course, about 
lack of opportunity in Government service, but then in my experience 
there has never been any community, race, creed, caste or district in 
India which did not think that it was under-represented in Government 
service. I would have thought that the chances of communal rioting 
were considerably less. 


Mr. CARSON asked about the position of rents and whether people 
who could not pay were being sold up and who were taking their places. 


Mr. Mason: This has not been going so very long; they were not yet 
actually sold up. There were people selling their bullocks. I think that 
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it сате. to bane sold up; v am.sure step: Would bé dakont to ) prevent р. 
it would be bound to come to the notice. of the authorities very: quickly. 
I should imagine that they will devise.a more elastiz:system. It really 
..seemed, to me that what is happening i is exactly what happened when we 

went into the U.P. more {һап à huridred years ago, when we took óver . 
^ rent lists from Rajahs. and Zemindars and assumed théy ‘could be collected - 

in full." We remitted. something, and usually collected eighty. рег. cent; i 
but it became very much harsher than it had been’ previously, because we. - 

ES collected with greater regularity. I think the same em is: He 


1 


Ом, Лизо: What progress ‘is being made i in | Hindi? і 
| Ом. MASON: Т до пої ‘think that anybody і е ЕЕЕ. is atieriptne 
to. write files in Hindi.. A number of my friends even in India told me. 
they had to. switch on tlie Pakistan wireless in ‘order to understand. what: 
- was being said because the Hindi that: came out over tie All-India Radio: 
- was'go rarified and Sanskritized that it was quite beyond them. : Through-> 


` out the whole country people: ate: using Hindi words, particularly when: | 
they gét up to-fnake a speech, which they would not have done a little- 


i E time ago, but the language of the villagers i is "ust the same. 


м. Еш. asked whether the villages were zept in order, 


Mr. MASON: Thsy have got Жор to keen the villages in дї ind to | 
Кеер` them clean. “They do pay sweepers in all these new. villages to keep 
them‘clean, but repairs after.some years was one of the things Í wondered: : 
about when I said I thought that this emotional drive was being rather ; 
' overdone, I was thinking of these brick pavements, but éven more of the 
roads because with a big emotional drive while you can get people to. 
- turn out and construct a road for three miles it is a very different thing to | 
get them to turn out every year after every rains.’ Гаѕк a lot of people | 
about that but they didn't Know They were only able t> guess. and Hope: Е 


In scaly to two “questions about ahiouchables aa “foreign aid, Mr. 
; MASON said he thought very considerable progress was being made. 
| As regards untouchables, in particular, he thought very considerable 

progress was being made. “In one village. one of these ‘ New Look" 
. villages; an old: Zemindar whom, І remember2d when I was there before 

. greeted me and I said to him ‘ Now you still Go not have meals with these 
people?’ He ‘replied, * Of course. we don’t. because they are dirty, but 


xe Gf a young man of one of these untouchables castes goes away to. school, .- 


: goes away to a university, gets a ‘good job and comes back properly | 
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dressed, then we would have a meal with him.’ Now he would not even 
have said that twenty years ago.. I did ask questions in'one or two ` 
schools, and I found they were not sitting ina corner or away from the 
‚ others as they-used to sit, but were sitting mixed‘up with the other 
children. An improvement -has taken place and: somebody; pointed out 
to me that this was not only a difference in the attitude of thé higher class 
but to some extent was due to a change in the habits of these people 

themselves. 

* With regard to F oreign Aid, I would not like to give you the figures 
offhand but it is not a very big part of the enormous sums that are being 
spent out of revenue. "Very considerable technical help has been given 
by the Americans, and there is of course a: “certain amount of financial 
help, but it is basically an Indian effort. 2 


In reply to. a question by Mr. J. P. BRANDER, Mr. MASON said: In the 
Punjab the villager can no longer go to the village banya or money lender 
because there isn't опе. So what he has to do js to go to one of the- 
principal men in the village, one of the bigger landowners. Those people 
' being Muslims are still not supposed to lend money. on.interest, but they 
do lend a sum of money and stipulate that they will get a bigger sum back 
at the end of the period. And they did say in some of the Punjab villages 
'that it was really worse in that respect, that they could not get loans so 
easily as they did before, and they did certainly say—I am talking about 
a number of very poor people, people who had no land of their own, the 
sort of people who worked a plough for a bigger man and were paid in 
grain at the end of the year at the harvest—they told me that if they had 
an advance of grain, before the harvest, they got it on worse terms: than 
they used to. In the U.P. I did not make any particular inquiries on this 
subject. NN АМЕ: 


Mr. Hamp Ан asked about the position of women in India, whether 
there were women’s institutes, based on those in this.country. 


BIRTH CONTROL: 

Mr. MASON: Well, yes, a movement is éetiainly there. You would 
not notice it very much, I must say, in most villages, but the one sign you 
do see is more little. girls in the schools, and very often separate schools for - 
girls. And another thing which is very active indeed—and I am glad 
that you mentioned it, is family planning—for any one who knows any- 
thing of India knows that really is the crux o£ the whole problem in the 
whole country. Food and birth control are the two things that really 
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zt E Three? ‘years ago M was ‘told that Ше idee: classes кү| 
tather. frightened about. birth. control... I:talked to one man three years `. 
© аро who felt very strongly, about this, but when he talked to his friends i in . 
| public they said, “ №, поме cannot have. this, it is contrary.to ihe. i 
Shastras ? and so. on, but when they. were alone they asked him- how: it: 
„Was done. That was a few years ago, but to- day,. on: every hand; as: far” 

.»"as the middle class is concerned, ће battle is won | And ‘even in the. ' 
`- Bareilly district-in one of the new blocks—not one in. which I spent. à lot: © 


: A of time—a man told: me that in his block people were talking- aboùt dt. 





-a lot and they were really beginning to think aboutit. ‘But in those’ where: А 
:: I-was more myself, they had not. tackled: it. . They seid “What can: onë“ 
` do, how сап oné.bridle Nature? » But it’ is spreading. | .Both "these 
things: are ѕргеааіпе:. :When one: ‘considers - how many’ thousands of С 
years things have роле. on just- as they were, [think it: 8 really astonishing X 


on ER that these sort of changes aré really шш place. 


"fu answer ^to, another question Mr. “Mason: said: I have noi had te 
to talk about the: question: of land reform’ in the Punjab in which Iwas. - 


7 yery interested. I do think that in my Punjab villages. ‘met almost: Ё 


exclusively the people who had less than the 12 and а ла] squares.^ And 

from what I hear, people with more were quite context but these others 

E felt they were not getting a square. ` деа]... To illustrete the way people: 
grumbled and the way: they are. builditig up a legend of a golden age," 
опелпап said to.me::“ Look at. my brother there. My brother—I have ^ 
-made him, read. up. to matriculation and he can't get a job. Now in. 

your day he, could have got a job. at once." .Now every one knows that © 
^ is a ridiculous statement, but he had соте to think that this educated ` 
"unemployment was due solely t to Partition gud Independence а and that of . 
course is absurd. . Noi V a е. 
| “Lord Halley: "May L L just f or а | dore ЫЕ а the. audience: + 
T often attend: these meetings, where pécple ask questionis which: are. all *. 
speeches, but this ‘evening We: have had: nothing: büt- questions, And Т. 


^; may say мє are’ very grateful indeed to Mr. Mason. for: the answers he. ~ 


__has-been able to give. I will now.ask Sir SUME Rees, if he will Kindly 2 
E the usual vote of thanks: : D 


a Sir STANLEY REED: "s advance. I would like to айал шу own one word, 5 


| .. and that is a word of very deep gratitude; Mr. Mason has told me*an. - 
`. enormous number of things that I wanted to know and I find onthe whole . 


this is one of the meetings .which I always look forward to and this is one’ ` 
^, of the meetings which I shall always remember. Life 6 made of shocks 


апа shocks are good fot. one, and ds Sir Francis Low asked me to 
propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Mason for- his fascinating address I 


hesitated on the ground that T do not belong: to the LC.s. J] think those. D E 
of us who have lived їп India and have memoriés of the 1.С.5. have a: ^ | 


greater admiration for them even than they have for themselves. And I ‘ 
think we are all agreed in admiring their outstanding devotion to duty 
and the extent of their kindness. I do not propose.a monument to the 


Civil Service in India. You would not find it in anything that has been: `- 
written and which stands at public gates. I think that if I had been a, `i 


member of the Civil Service I would be more glad than anything that 
ten years after independence in India, and all the changes in the recruit- 
mènt for that service, it is still noted for its-ability, its integrity, its self- 
` devotion, and its concéntration on its task. When I look back over 
these remarkable ten years, I think that the results áre even more strikin g 
than the most optimistic of us dared to hope for in 1947. Mr. Mason 
will not mind my adding that the most important forces in human society 
are not generally the peasant classes- but the intelligentsia, a- word 1 
don't like, but a word which is the only one that expresses my meaning. 
I think we are all grateful to Mr. Mason for giving us an account of his 
very careful inquiries, and for the great. Ei with which he talked to us 
. we are profoundly grateful. a | ' 





| Reception. | 
In. Honour. of His Excellency 
the BURMESE AMBASSADOR and Madame AUNG SOE 


His Excellency the Burmese Ambassador and Madame AUNG SOE 
were the guests of honour at a Reception given by the Council of the 
East India Association to its members on May 17th, 1957, at Over-Seas 
House, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1. The Rt. Hon. Sir PATRICK 
SPENS, PC, KBE, QC, MP, President of thé Association, occupied the Chair, 
and the guests were.received at the entrance to the hall by the President 
‘and Lady. Spens; Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, GCIE, KCSI, Chairman of Council, 
and Sir Francis Low, Hon. Secretary. 
In welcoming the guests of honour after tea, ‘the Chairman didi 

I think it would be well that I should say a few words of welcome to 
Their Excellencies who have honoured us with their preserice here to-day. 
There are in this room many people who know a great deal more about 
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- Barina, past and presént, that I до... I тау. -ås i йс at once: “that | 

pa my own personal experience of Burma \ was a matter of one night and some . 
7 hours on my: way out to. North; Borneo ard India in- 1948. But I never , 

* saw, more of any place or met more people ify the couz se of one afternoon б 

E and evening. than I did that. afternoon- end. evening: in ‘Rangoon: * "Of. 


„course that does not. таке up for the’ yeers of experience and: “personal - 


friendships which, people 1 in this room hare’ with Burma, and those: Who. | 
. come from Burma...’ i 


It is a very happy em that: we sou d jue his His ГИУ md | 


Chile, the Argentine,’ Japan; and the: Philippines. Yow I envy’ him! 
And: I wish that I had had an opportunity of doing such a tour as that on 


behalf of my country. But of course the -eally impcrtant thing is that ` 


.. . Her Excellency with us this afternoon. НҚ Excellency’i is not’ only. a very. 
EA distinguished ‘man, starting with.a training in what I know many ‘people 
regard here as thé greatést service іп Һе world, the ics, but he is also one | 
|. of the most. travelled men who" have ever been. amongst. us. ‘After Burma 
; became ‘independent, he held ‘regular ministerial posit ons of the greatest. - 
eminence on behalf of his country. - In 198 he was the Secretary of the: 
Ministry: of Agriculture, and later. became the Financial Commissioner’ 
..  for-Commerce. . He représented Burma і in all sorts o£ delegations оуетг- 
s + Seas; and I have-in front of me one itinerary ` that hs did after leaving Я 
'; Washington: іп 1951. He proceeded to Cuba, the ‘West Indies, Peru," 


| having been: Ambassador-at large for а yea- he should have ended up as - 
the Burmese representative atthe Court of St. James. · Iti isin that capacity.. 
‚ we. Welcome him-and Нег. Excellency here to-day ` anc we do. -hope ‘that ; 


ж 


pus they. have enjoyed. their welcome to London. , We hore thatevery ohéin . 

^: 7 London will. make their stay, enjoyable and profitable, both: for Burma ^ 
Dr Ang for us, and with that I am going to: ask His Excelleicy i if he wil be © 

icy d good enough to “ү а few words to us. e 


His Excellency. the Boxe As bos таз поё think i can give: 
a, Very good account of niyself, especially to-day in the presence of one ; 


distinguished: visitor who’ trained пе when I joined : the: Indian: Civil 


Sir Patrick, for your very kind words. I do not think I am either `a 


. and Ministers in foreign countries better than the others. But we. all 
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^ Service “for: the first: time.,* In the Burmese language we have. а plirase a 
'. which means that he’ is. my teacher or guru So thanx you very much, 


distinguished, or very important man. I am only just ar. éx-Civil Servant.' ` 
.As you all know very well, in our country. we have not been able to fili: 
up our Diplomatic Service as- yet, so. what the. Government have been: 
‘doing has been to take almost all the senior C vil Servan as Ambassadors -` 
"because our Government thought we would 011 the roles of Ambassadors ; 


E 


f 


admit that what we have become now, ad ‘the: у which 
we have acquired, have been due to British training. lam jVery glad to 
say that we have been sent to London after a very short period. of office 
in India, and nobody can deny that Londóni is still. the ары: of the 
world. 

Regarding our country, I think a Tot of eagles in ‘this room must have 
known quite a lot about it and I do not. think I need add to the things 
which we all know, namely, that there is a quite lot of work to be done in 
Burma because since Independence we have been. struggling with i insur- 
rection.: But I can assure you that we have done: very well i in that con- 
nexion, and I think that things аге at present improving very much and 
we hope that we can settle the insurrection movements within a short 
period. I was rather lucky to be in the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests 
when Independence came,.and this Ministry has done a good deal in 
getting precious foreign exchange for the reconstruction and reorganiza- 
tion of our very much devastated country after the World. War. As you 
all know, we are based on a single-crop economy, which in these days is 
extremely dangerous, because we have to buy quite a. lot—ninety-five 
per cent—of our manufactured goods from outside: To get these manu- 
factured goods we must haveforeign exchange: For the first few years after 
Independence our sales of rice were very good, so we had not much 
trouble in building up quite a good foreign exchange reserve. After three 
years ugly insurrections started up all over the country—in fact we could 
hear the banging of drums even in Rangoon—but now I can say with 
authority that we have almost quelled the insurgents. There are still 
little pockets of these people all over the country, but ы have only 
what we might call a nuisance value. 

_ My wife and I are very grateful for the honour ‘done to` us to-day and . 

we will always try during our presence here to cultivate the best friendship 
of the British people, especially of those people who are sympathetic to 
our country. Thank you very much. 


Students’ Party . . 


MR. BRIAN HOLMES, BSc Ар, of. the University of London 
Institute of Education, was the guest of honour at a tea party for students 
held at the v.M.C.4. Indian Students’ Union and Hostel, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W.1, on Thursday, 25th April. Sir FRANCIS Low presided. 

Mr. Holmes spoke on the subject of Comparative Education and the 
Administrator and answered a large number of: questions. He was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 
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T WHEN a. i private showing -of “ "Gola the Buddha oa featureledgth’~ 
documentary was arranged. by Mrs. ‚ Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Com." 
г. missioner for India in .London, at. the French. Institute Соп. Jüne. 12th; 


| IM “Indian F ilm 7 
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75 the ‘Manchester . Guardian . had. this :to? "sav about the filmi: “ It. was: “a. 


g “brilliant stroke of. imagination to tell the story this жау .. ie 5. tlie film: 
216 entirely based. on sculpture, and paintirig—“ 50 few R 5; for . 

that matter Indians—will be familiar’ with the great range of Indian агі. 

"Si Which has been included: .- 7. 

: “Вита! Roy, who. was озал by. the: Güvetament ‘of India. to 


‘ritake this epoch-making film, is -best-known in the United E indon for. 


Е © liis film * Do Bigha. Zamin” (Two Acres of Land).. 


-The last year was full. of achievements fcr. India’s film і ау whicli: D 
recently celebrated its silver. jubilee. : Indian films competed. for honours: : 
with entries from. other countries at..filit. festivals in, Berlin, ‘Cannes, Ps 


| - Locarno, Bongkok, Venice, Phnom Penh, Melbourne; Sydney- d., 
Edinburgh. j 


“ Pather ` Panchali ? won i the. Шашу йн: Diploma of Meiit at. de | 


‚1956. Edinburgh Film Festival... Earlier, it won an award for the "best > 


- human documentary ” at the Cannes. Festival. | In India it had- ‘been x 


selected for the President’ s Gold:Medal for the-best feature filin. тайе in ` 
1955.. * Munna,” “ Two Acres of Land” and “ ‘Cruel Wind ”—Indian ` 


^ . feature films—were exhibited conimercially in Britain during last year. . 


: Indian films have an established market in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, . 
Singapore,  Africa— Particularly - thé Gold Coast and: East: Africa— 
Mauritius as also in Middle Eastern countries. ‘ 
_ Тһе story of the Indian film from its. humble beginnings i in the nineties 


+ of the last century to its présent position ir. the, national Ше іѕ a record ` : 


of steady growth. ` One of the biggest industries- in the country, ithe 
Indian film industry is.one of the. largest im the world. It produces э 


es about. 300 feature films annually. 


. India's independence. gave a fillip to the’ industry. Educated men and | 


` | women from respectable families have taken to acting as a career. ^ Writers ^. 


RES ‘of standing like. Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, Krishan Chander, Rajinder 







‘Singh Bedi, Ramanand Sagar and Sudarshan have been drawn to. the <; 
-popular celluloid medium. But for technical and raw film, which are . 
‘imported, the industry is wholly Indian, A- tists, situations, the Tone P 
-of life portrayed—all these are Ton: А 
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There are to-day 60 adios and ‘3g. well-equipped Бокой in 
‘India; on an average, the film varies between 11 ,000 andi. 15,000 feet: 
These are produced mainly in Hindi, the national language of the country, - 
and regional languages like Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Marathi, etc. 

Cinema theatres in India number ‘over 3,500, “including about 700. 
mobile theatres in rural areas. Nearly two million people visit these 
daily. Recently, open-air сїпешаз ‘have been set up in the'metropolitan. 
cities. In major cities the theatres have usually three shows per day. . 


[1 


PIONEERS 00 


The development of the film industry. in India makes . РКУ 
reading. The Lumiere Brothers, French cinema pioneers, brought a 
cinema machine to Bombay in July, 1896. It was in 1904 that a touring 
cinema company made regular’ film shows possible in Bombay. By 
1910 many cinema halls sprang up in Bombay and other big cities. The 
first Indian film “ Raja Harishchandra " was produced and released in 
Bombay in 1913 by tbe late Dada Saheb Phalke. ^'Phalke has been called 
the father of the Indian film industry. In his celebrated career in the 
motion picture industry, he produced nearly 100 films. The success of 
“ Harishchandra,” depicting a hero famous in Hindu mythology, attracted 
other pioneers. The industry developed rapidly. 

From 1913 to 1930, the number of cinema theatres increased to over 
400, and over 1,000 films had already been produced. With the growing 
popularity of the cinenta, the Government felt it' necessary to exercise 
some sort of control over the industry. The India Cinematograph Act 
was enforced in 1918, and official censorship boards Were established in 
: Bombay, Calcutta and Madras іп 1920. 

The release in 1931 of the first Indian talkie * Alam Ara, ” produced 
by Ardeshir M. Irani, marked the close-of the silent era. A new era 
dawned on the horizon of the Indian film world. The conversion of the 
Indian film industry to sound ка ya ai by the end of 1935. 


E (RAPID EXPANSION. 


Between 1931 aud the outbreak of the World War nin 1939, the industry - 
expanded rapidly. Bombay was, and continues to be, the main centre ` 
of production. Some of the most outstanding films in Indian movie: 
history were produced in this period. Talented directors like V." 
Shantaram, Himansu Rai, Devaki Bose, Barua, Nitin Bose and Mehboob 


revolutionized the technique of. film-making by their: high quality of 


craftsmanship. „Тһе late Himansu Rai is particularly remembered i in the, 
f ; 195 . 
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3 ‘West toe fs шан of be сенын = “Light of Asia’ se the 


cae first “Indian. film: to. have a ‘London premiere ‘and а Royal Command: . 
X performance, and, later, a good run in Europe and America. . Music | 


_ played a prominent part in the success of-a рісіше,:аѕ film. songs. Were · 


^4 ' “popular. . Singing stars like-Kanandevi, Surendra, Punkaj- Mullick, the ^ 
^. Лаек. С. Dey and the late К: L. "Saigal: became the idols of millions: dx 


“ Timperial, Film Co. madé a new „experiment in 1937. ‘by’ ‘producing, : 


к ? “ ‘Kisan Капуа,” India’s.’ first full-length picture’ in cine-colour, : In. 
MOS 1938, the (silent film) industry celebrated its silver jubilee. when a Motion 
Ie Gs? ‘Picture Congress was held in: 'Bombay.- Ё 





During the last war the film industry. euo ed: а- flashy. spell of prosperity. 
The number of films produced. increased but their quality. suffered. But. 
after the’ cessation of hostilities in. 1945, a post-war slump gripped the 

| industry. ‚ Still the number of feature films produced annually continued n 
Төз rise;.in 1949; it reached 289. .In 1955, the number was 285. "o 
: -- Replacing the old Provincial boárds, a Central Board: of Film. Censors.. 

. was formed by the Government i in.195 1, with its headquarters in Bombay. . 


ui 5 It will be replaced by a National Film Board ‘which will look after develop-..: 


- ment ofthe film: as'a medium of national‘culture. А Film institute will n 
, also be set up, after the necessary legislation has been enacted. ` d 
_, The Film Institute will be'a; centre for expert and technical training 

, to: "photographers and other, technicians of. the industry. ` Another :; 
. iinportant step which. the. Government. propose то: м is Hue TORNO з 
E of а Film Finance : Corporation. . I А : 


DOCUMENTARIES ` 


The Government of India have also promoted the children! 5 film move- ` 
ment by helping in the formation -of a Children’s Film Society and sub- , 


> '.sidizing production of children’s films. ' The first film produced by the 
©, Society, “ Jaldeep " (Lighthouse) is being released: shortly. The Film. 


Society will prodüce 25 full-length children’s films, 25 shorts and 35 
adaptations of existing Indian and foreign filins . during. Mie next five fe 
years—the cost to be met by the Government. | S 
' Awards are given by the Government for the best feature and docu- ' 
mentary films, as also for the best films for children. The Sangeet 
Natak Akadami—India’s national academy for dance and music—has 
_also instituted film awards. 

Тһе Films Division—originally created dirag the ‘last. wat—was _ 
. revived in 1948 under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
It has since been producing newsreels and. in"ormative Cocumentáries—- 
of the latter the Government buys some from р рше К to make й 
up the Total of 52 films a year. vu hae е: TM И 
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“ Gotama-the Buddha,” the recent ten-reel film telling the story of the 
Buddha through sculpture and painting, with an English commentary, 
is in many ways, a landmark in India’s documentary: art films. It was 
first shown to invitees to’ the Buddha. Jayanti celebrations and UNESCO 
delegates at New Delhi on November 27th last.^ A feature-length film 
in Eastman Colour, entitled “ The Folk Dances of India,”, was another 
achievement during the last year. Still another major colour production 
of the year was “ Bharat Darshan,’; the documentary of the tour of 
Russian leaders of the country. 

The Indian documentaries: have won high- praise abroad. The docu- 
mentary, “ Operation Khedda,” was the proud winner of the Diploma 
of Merit at the 1956 Edinburgh Film Festival. Commercial distribution 
of documentaries has been arranged in the countries of the New World, 
in the whole of Europe (including U.K. and Ireland), in many African 
territories and Asian countries. India is also projected through her 
newsreels and documentaries on the television networks of the U.K., the 
U.S.A., Switzerland, France and Cuba. __ | 

The Indian film has progressed a long way from “Alam Ara" to 
“ Pather Panchali” and “ Gotama the Buddha.” -It increasingly: fulfils 
its role as one of the powerful media for the expression of all that is best 


. in Indian tradition and culture. 





. Nehru: An American View 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Іт 15 opp that if anywhere a national leader acts out of a completely 
consistent philosophy of life and politics, he should be opposed and mis- 
understood in some parts of the world. Among world leaders to-day 
there are few—if there are any others—who are as “all of a piece " as 
Jawaharlal Nehru. . It has taken the better part of half a century as a 
student, an intellectual, a revolutionary (constantly in and out of jail), 
and, finally, as the undisputed leader of India, to make him what he is. 

His revolutionary experience and international outlook fit together. 
The Indian resistance, eventually resulting in the withdrawal of the 
British from India, is the unique example in history of national liberation 
achieved by non-violence. Except for the frightful communal war that 
subsequently broke out through the unwillingness of part of the Moslems . 
to remain with the Hindu majority, thus bringing about partition, the 
evolution of the Indian union, considering the vast divisive influences, 
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‘has been remarkably peaceful’ and accomplished бу democratic processes . 
| ‘through ; ‘democratic institutions, to мп МЕШ is not’ only committed. 
but dedicated. ` ИСУ Б: 
If ever а man was in. a сод to iai himself. Ed ‘dictator, маа T 
. Should think, held that position, and many factors might have pushed him :. 
' toward it: the need to achieve unity by almost, any means; the challenge’ . Р 
.  ofenormous problems whose’ solution is reterded by democratic machinery; -- 
`. «the extreme disparity between rich.and poor: and the hopes: of thé ‘people: , 
~ for rapid alleviation. :The ри Ө communism on lcng-ossified societies. : 
| retarded i in economic development i is less idzological than its demonstrated . 
| capacity. to accomplish things, їп themselves desirable, iri. a hurry. · d 
.. But. Nehru could not possibly-be sympathétic. to: communism Кеше. ' 
| of its theoretical. and. applied: emphasis‘ on violence. and class war. ‘He 
knows that social classes exist. He desires to attain a ‹ ‘classless society,” 
through, equality of opportunity, but he does not think the way to attain it . 
‘is by chopping off heads. "He believes in civil. liberties and law, and is 
. convinced that the means ‘decide the ends, He is, as a superbly educated . 
`- and cultivated man, allergic td’ intellectuál rigidities 0: to. the assumption ` 
_ that апу man, movement; religion or creed лаз a moncpoly on truth. He 


. ^ 18 conscious of two forces; one ‘propelling: societies -oward.- change and 


the other restraining them by tradition.. And althoagh he is distinctly 
a man of the left, he- seeks to: bring about ‘change, as far ag. Pa ! 
i within tradition, knowing that tradition is. the cement of a nation:. 2 
^ _. On whether and how quickly’ he or.his successors. succeed ‘in’ "lifting... 
К India into enduring unity and à modestly decent life fcr all by democratic 
. processes arid without totalitarian machine-y may well depend the future. 
of all Asia. E | К 
` There are two great and populous ‘states in Asia—India and China. 
.In both countties the hopes.óf the teeming, long-exploited masses, mostly 


'. villagers, are-now. vibrant. 1 India, with 1:5 slower bitin Nehrü's mind 


surer evolution, can year by year sufficien-ly fulfill those hopes to.keep . 

alive confiderice i in progress, India 15 likely to be the model for.the rest. ОЁ 

Asia. If India fails and. China succeeds, China will exercise the greater 

magnetism. . One thing we may be sure of The future of Asia will not, 

| be: determined in Washington, London or Moscow, but in Asia. itself, 

and.most notably in New Delhi or Peking. ... ` 

. . The policies of America, Europe and Russia ' may йй choices" 
‚Бш will not determine them. . In fact, amything tha: smacks of inter- . 

vention—militaty, political, or applied -political econcmy—will ricochet.-- 


i Óne i can help, India and other. countries struggling” to create democratic’ 






institutions “but we shall not be aiding suca institutions af we | condition - 
economic: кешш participitor nde cóld waT С 7 e A 











The cold war is not their. war. Their war is ‘oon hunger, poverty, 
disease; upon ossified institutions; upon the inheritances of colonial rule; 
upon illiteracy, i ignorance, and superstition upon à: long-ingrained position 
and habit of inferiority with its dangerous tendencies to oversensitivity 
and overcompensation. 

Nehru's foreign policy:is part and paicel of his internal ра It is, 
lam convinced, the only conceivable foreign ронун for: India. ' 

By Courtesy of Washington Evening Star, А 





‘Minority Provisions in the Constitution 
.of Pakistan | 
. By A CORRESPONDENT 


PARTLY under ulterior motivation and partly due to lack of proper under- 
standing, the manifest solicitude shown to the minorities in the Constitu- 
tion of Pakistan has intrigued many observers, who find it hard to reconcile 
with the proclaimed Islamic bias on which this constitution explicitly - 
rests. How сап non-Muslims have a place of honour in a country, and 
in a society which so brazenly (as it were!) confines itself, or professes to 
confine itself to the followers of the Islamic creed? This is how people 
of this trend of thought seem to argue. . i 

The answer is simple. Why not take an objective view nud look at 
things as they are? 15 it or is it not a fact that maximum safeguards have 
been provided in the Constitution of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan for 
all legitimate interests of the minorities, whether social, cultural, economic _ 
or political? And if the Islamic constitution does provide such safe- 
guards, then where exactly lies the objection? 

To understand the full significance.of the Minority provisions in the 
Constitution two things must clearly be borne in mind: . 

First, the history of Muslim nationalism in undivided India which 
ultimately fructified in the shape of Pakistan; 1 

Secondly, the nature of the State which has been {зый as а result 
of this movement and under the name of Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 

Before the Muslims of undivided India successfully completed their 
self-assertion as a nation, they had themselves suffered as a minority 
community in a country which paid scant regard to. the, interests of its, 
minorities. This long and tortuous Bosperienee has left i a ыр! impression 
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len ju minds of dose wio have now established the Rispüblic of Pakistán. 
From their own: suffering, théy have learned álesson. - ам 
‘Having for years cairied on,a@ persevering struggle for the ‘cognition, 
ot minority- rights, Muslims could: not possibly seal their ears to the Same 
- cry When. it. was raised’ in their country. - Protection of minorities. and." 
_ proper safeguards for their lawful interests have thus become an essential. 
ý MEN Y which has ponei into the ы, of pP yc i HOURS мыш 


“RECORD ‘OF THE STATE, : 





` The Б point again: flows: Ren фе! ‘Grit - Conceived as: “the: fulfil E 


Ж ment of the suppressed yearnings . of a harassed people, ‘Pakistan: had to... 


„Беа, democratic state founded on the principles of freedom and social 
justice. That Muslims have chosen to tracet these’ principles. back’ to. 
their original sources in Islam does not in any way subtract from their · 
. adherence to the: -principles themselves. On the other hand, it adds a” 

Е galvanizing force and imparts a sublime moral impulse to this adherence. s 
ро presume. that because itis an Islamic state it will-at one "stage. of | 
the other, in one way or another, refuse to accommodate. Non-Muslims 18°. 
tó pre-judge the whole i issue with an invertéd vision. Аз. to what actually, ` 
‘the Islamic State signifies has (о Бе judgéd from the record of the State ` 


^. - itself and not merely ón the basis of what, miglit be termed as a ‘ verbal ' 


prejudice. against the nomenclature. . ‚Апа our record is clean. ^ ^ ^... 
2 The minorities- of Pakistan have enjoyed’a much better status: and lived © 


Ж their lives with far greater ease and freedom from any kind of molestation 


or infringement: of rights, than the minorities.in other countries similarly 
‘-placed. While this is true of the past, cur intentions for the future are 
` even clearer and cleaner. . These have been firmly stated i in the constitu- 
tion and are there for any oneto.see. . . 
Right from the. beginning, the Constitution-makers of Pakistan ‹ seem 
` to have. been particularly aware of their. responsibility to the minoritiés. · 
The famous Objectives -Resolution, passed by the first. Constituent ·. 
- Assembly as far back as 1949 and now incorporated in the Constitution ` 
_as its preamble, -specially ‘stipulated “ adequate provision—to safeguard 
the legitimate interests of the minorities and backward and depressed 8 
. classes,” as one of the main objectives which had to be secured inthe 
.. Constitution. This objective has been constantly kept in mind while : 
‚ framing the constitution itself, which is- replete with speciai provisions | 
for the minorities atallstages: '.  . d 
. More particularly, the minorities have beh. given special consideration 3 
· jn ће chapter on Fundamental Rights, and that on the Di rective Principles ` 
of State Policy. .As regards Fundamental Rights, it must be noted that,’ 


quite apart from the special ene to minority rights or | to "subjects 
touching minority interests, the Rights in general. apply to. all citizens 
of Pakistan without any discrimination. . . Equality before law and equal 
opportunities sought and stipulated-in the Constitution for all citizens 
‘of Pakistan are in themselves firm guarantees that the. state shall not. 
discriminate between the minority and majority communities. . 


DISCRIMINATION FORBIDDEN 


The rights of liberty and security of.person and property, freedom of 
faith, belief, opinion and expression, freedom. of assembly and associa- 
` tion, movement and occupation—all these apply and belong to the 
members of the minority communities as much. as.to- the majority com- 
munity. Апу discrimination іп these matters is expressly ruled: out under 
the Constitution. 

Büt the Constitution is not content ndr this. . While discrimination 
against the minorities is forbidden, the constitution takes special care 
to allay whatever fear or suspicion might still linger in the minds of the 
minorities by making discreet provisions for the safeguard of their 
religious, cultural and social integrity. 

Articles 13 and 14 of the Constitution relating to education and the 
maintenance of religious institutions and public places are particularly 
noteworthy in this respect. The great detail in which the matter has 
been treated is in itself standing testimony to the scrupulous care with 
- which the Constitution regards this subject. It has been specifically 
provided that no' person * attending any educational institution shall 
be required to receive religious instruction or to take part in any religious 
ceremony " other than his own. 

At the same time.it has also been assured that“ any religious community 
shall not be prevented from providing religious instruction for pupils of 
that community or denomination” in its own institutions. The State, 
according to the Constitution, also undertakes to observe complete non- 
discrimination in respect of granting aids and funds for the maintenance 
of such institutions. 

On the other hand, it has been provided that socially and educationally 
backward .classes of citizens will receive special attention from the state 
for their advancement and progress. Complete non-discrimination has 
also been promised in respect .of concessions in taxation and state 
recognition of religious . and educational institutions of all communities 
or denominations. 

Similar safeguards have been prescribed against discrimination i in the 
Services (Article 17). : 
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^" note these articlés which : ate all enforcible "t the Suprzme Court. 





"As if all this” was "hot йсй, куйй i 18 zh furi dier лаа dowi nis 
KO) Every, citizeri has the: Tight: to ‘profess, practise ‘and ‘propagate any 


" Ше: right ‘to’ establish; maintain and: ‘manage its Téigióus Anstitutiors.” 


E Furthermore; * * any. section of- citizens! ‘having a distinct; language,“ ‘script ` 
ог culture shall have the right to preserve the same * A {Article 19).and no - 


` person “ shall be compelled to pay any special t tax the proceeds of. which 


' are to be spent ой the propagation or maintenancé of any religion. other ` 


than his own." Those who have been. persistently raising. ‘the bogies ОЁ. 


|‘ Леја ? and of. relegation of minorities to zhe status cf * Zimmis ” -should Я 


"REPRESENTATION. Ses SEDERAL Амр. 
UE E COPROVINCIAL SERVICES" 


0 





: Efforts ‘have: Бой. фп in: certain. 1 qua-ters to misrepresent: and thie” | 


“a interpret certain ‘provisions ‘pertaining to. tae promotion of Muslim’ ‘unity, А 


~ “anid ‘of. Islamic -principlés‘ contained in- ће: chapté- om the’ Directive ^ 


| Principles of State Policy. Those who have been incülging in such mis-' : 
. representation will do: wel to э read the whole of this chapter loudly. 10 their 


audiences. 


. . This chapter ‘not only. enjoihs ‘on the : State to. discourage. ет 3 
' racial, tribal, sectarian and provincial feelings among the citizens (Article : 
23) but also. specifically. provides that “ The ‘state shall safeguard the .. 
. legitimate rights and interests of the minorities оше their due тер-. 
.. resentation. inthe Federal and Provincial services ^. What is more; - 
^ the state has been asked to take “ special care for the promotion: of the 


t- 


educational and economic interests of the people x о? the ene че | 


ea backward ‘classes -and scheduled castes.” 


+. These are very ‘clear directives, which j provide a very ‹ me picture- " tlie | 

, "ателе which Pakistan means to accord’ toits minorities. “It'is now " 
^... for. the minorities to adjust. themselves patriotically ii this broad and `` 

-commodious framework of their rights anc privileges and so weld them-. > 


` selves in the national body as to- prove. wo-thy of the poneneranon, that 
- has been shown to them in the Constitution. 
The new provisions for Separate electorates have т now bien introduced. 


Н 





Em dt Xx 
Se E 
Frerich’ Settlement in- v Algeria | d | 
THE IDEA of сайн Algeria. aiid Pul faitly. quickly i in France, 
in press and business circles, even: before the’ cones had been carried 
far enough to make this practicable. .- AE 
It was not until 1840 that the Government; prompted iby General 
Bugeaud, the first Governor General of Algeria, officially - concerned 
itself with colonization. Thereafter two trends in European settlement 
developed simultaneously: agricultural settlement (extensively, supported 
by the authorities), and non-agricultural settlement (bùsinessmen, artisans, 
and professional men), entirely left to PIE initiative. 


OFFICIALLY SPONSORED. AGRICULTURAL 
i SETTLEMENT 


Begun by Bugeaud, this type of colonization was to continue by various 
methods until the. war of 1914-1918. Bugeaud’s ideal was that of the 
“ soldier farmer " who would be a pioneer of Western civilization in the 
7 hinterland and also capable of handling а gun if necessary. Gathered 
together in easily defensible villages, often situated at strategic points, 
Bugeaud’s settlers, given small grants of ten to twenty-five acres devoted 
exclusively to the cultivation of grain, led laborious lives. The re- 
organization of land holdings and the introduction of more profitable 
cultures (vineyards and market gardens) made it possible for the survivors 
of the second generation to attain the modest well-being of the French 
‚ peasant. 

After the soldier factions came the “settlers of  Forty-Eight, Е: 
Republicans who emigrated from France after thé Revolution of 1848. 
The cholera epidemic of 1849 struck down a good third of the newcomers. 
An equal number made théir way back to киш. Finally only some 
three to four thousand remained. 

Other more modest attempts at settlemerit бой рїасе at the same time: 
“departmental” emigration resulting in the founding of Villages by 
people from the same. Department; “ contract" villages in which the ` 
person awarded the contract had to build and people the centre; “ foreign" 
villages where emigrants from various countries gathered together, etc. 

The first attempt at colonization (1830-1850) was effected, on the whole, 
by poor families, lured by the promise of a better life in Africa. Many 
died at the task, some of them before they had even been able to clear the - 
few acres of their grant of land. | y 

The Second Empire initiated a reaction signet this type of settlement 
which, in the long run, proved expensive for the state- (1850-1864). 
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; Ae Ыым the utn of dde grants; in hii thousands. of” ‘acres. cof the - 
public domain -were distributed to corporations. . The аш AS. Аз - 
~ settlement was almost nil. : | 
The Third Republic took up ШЕ idea’ of. Bugecud) 1871- -1904). ^f x 
-:did so under'unusually tragic circumstances: people from. Alsace-Lorraine ^ 
who-refused'to become Germans were established on the land sequestered 
7 following the -Mókrani .insurrection.: -The attempt met ‘with indifferent. 
success, although there are still-two villages in Lower Kabylia where all | 
{һе surnames are Alsatian.’ Nevertheless the impetus had been” given. - 
‘Between 1871 ‘and 1901, 428 villages were. founded. peopled Бу: 55,000 :: 
.Frénchmen.. Between 1831 and 1871, опу 37. villages ‘had been settled. | 
-This shows the effort made by the Third Republic. . The crisis in France's. - 
^wine-growing: regions, résulting from phyiloxera, encouraged emigration - 
„from the affected regions. 1 also had the. effect, if not of.introducing, at ~- 
| least of developing the’ ‘cultivation of. vineyerds i in- Alepa and оша 
diproyement in, the processes: обу vinificaticu," 1, : 
PRIVATELY. SPONSORED. AGRICULTURAL. 
5 Е т TLEMEH T 
c Along “with this officially кк Settlement, which? in D nado 
was confined to Frenchmen àlone, another Jeveloped anvolving foreigriers. 
The Spaniards undoubtedly hold first place in this peaceful invasion: ` 
Hardened: to work, accustomed to the clircate, used to irrigated farming, 
f they soon proved their worth and, ‘beginning i in 1850, established villages - 
of market gardeners along the coast near Algiers. ` Latér on, organized 
in.teams of pioneers, they began- to settle near Oran a? "er having contrib- ` 
uted more than-any others: to developing.taat province: -` From pioneers 
they ‘became farmers, and often ended by buying up the ‘grants, oP official 
m settlers who had become discouraged. — E 
` Finally,- а small number. of: „wealthy. s2ttlers (mainly Legitimists án. 
. Oppositión . to Louis-Philippe) came to ‘Algeria; their efforts. were ‘un-: ` 
_ successful and the ravaging of the Mitidja rezion by Abd el Kader hastened 
` their. failure. They were followed later by a few owners -of capital, 4 
during the Second Empire and by a. few large landholders, dung. the. 
Third Republic. | 
` At all events, this agricultural colonizat:on, official or not, never rep- 
esented more than ; a minor poron of european settlement, although it it 


4 Intensive winegrowing; for which the Algerian soil is itia suitable, has been eii in order to ‘export 2 


' wine on a large scale and thus increase income from agricultural scrces. Since wine exports account for more: 


than one third of the total value of Algerian exports, winegrowing =nables Algeria t2 import more: food products. . 
than could have been producéd on the land now planted in vineya-ds. Out of a tctal of £150 million in exports 
im 1955, wine exports represented в almost £58 million, thus exceed-ng the value of Algeria’s food imports, which 
amounted to £48 е 
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; | ; 5 
has always been given an "exaggerated. dun da to the po int of.being 
identified with European settlement a'a whole. ; 
Actually, in all. periods, : non-agricultural settlement Pe .larger. 
Foreigners accounted for considerable üumbers of. the non-agricultural 
séttlers. Masons from Piedmont constructed modern. Algiers, while 
: Valencian carters headed for the South and Sicilian. fishermen brought 
their boats, complete with Latin sails; to the Algerian coast. | 


_ THE. „ALGERIAN: MELTING POT к 


Thus the pene settlers of to-day in Algeria havé quite diverse origins. 
Up until 1875 the Departments of eastern France sent the largest group: 
Alsace, Lorraine and Franche-Comté, with: an influx from Paris or of 
people who claimed to.be Parisians, in 1848. After that date, there was ` 
a complete reversal The industrialized regions north of the Loire 
kept their potential emigrants.. It was the South of France, affected by ' 
the winegrowing crisis, that sent the largest number. i 

After having been slightly in the minority until 1851 by comparison 
with foreigners—Northern Europeans (Rhinelanders and Swiss in parti- 
cular until.1870), Spaniards, Italians, and Maltese in the later years— - 
the French ‘gradually took the lead. ‘The Naturalization Law of 1889 
increased their supremacy, whereas the percentage of foreigners decreased. 
until they no longer represent more than 6 per. cent of the population 
of European stock. 

The European population has bes mixed to such an extent, through. 
education and intermarriage, that it would be impossible to-day to attempt 
' а distinction between people of French stock and those of foreign descent. 
This distinction, in fact, would cause hurt feelings, for no foreign immi- 
grants have ever been chary of their gratitude to France, as one can judge- 
by glancing at the war memorials in Algerian villages. The influx of 
Mediterranean blood has undoubtedly contributed, however, to give the 
French residents of. Algeria specific: feactions and an individual outlook 
of their own. : 


THE REAL NATURE OF FRENCH SETTLEMENT 


Originally non-existent, ‘the non-Moslem population of Algeria owed 
its first appreciable growth to General Bugeaud's policy: When he left, 
: it numbered 100,000 persons, only 15,000 of whom were settled on the 
land. At the beginning of the Third Republic, this figure reached 
250,000.and in 1939, 920,000: "The war did not interrupt its growth and 
the last census,. in, 1954, gave a. figure. of 1,043, 000. The number af 
Európeans in Pis: is now шош 1,200. 2000. . D 
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баш 1851, ‘when. the Kend was eevee: it was Mugen. alone Sy 
_ lat made for an increased European population, as the death rate was 
much higher than.the birth rate. This factis read ly explained by the’. 
' relative shortage of women.: From 190€ to 1948; ‘the excess of births... 
over deaths came to 300, 000 ‘whereas the immigrants accounted for: only > 
80,000. - This’ development’ explains why, іп our day, 87 per cent. of. the . 
French residents’ of Algeria were Бога юп African scil, whereas. some of M 
them have been settled there for three or four. generati2ns or more: Үл, . 
The ideal of the vast majority of the:French residents of Algeria is to :' 
: be able to. live there as their fathers have lived, and. to be ablé-to die fiom .: 
p ‘some cause, òther than the knife of a terrorist ‘уот. they. would. ‘find. it | 
“extremely difficult to. regard as a * valid spokesináa;" These.. average. 
- Frenchmen‘ of. Algeria have, furtherinore - contrary 10. well: established - 
. opinion, a’ standard of living which on tbe whole is lower than that in ` 
. Metropolitan. Franee. Premier, ‘Guy Mollet was. hors i in | giving: Public 
Tecognition to this fact. і 
. Descendants | of very niódést families; settled in a | country . without 
E great resources; they have transformed: this: country but have’ not. been 
.able:to make it-into an Eldorado. The farmer has come up against the . 
shortage of good land, the ‘industrialist’ against, the absence of sources of, , 
- power, the merchant. against the virtual коше of a. бо market a 


ы; апа .the distànce- from Metropolitan’ France: 


On the othér hand, the entrance of Algeria into ат economic ОД 
‘of the Western: type created.a’ demand for technicians which the Moslem 
| population: was unable to furnish. It^was. this: factor which. enabled the- 


Б French settlers to find their permanent piece. . -The original. concept of ·. 


the “ French: colon," which ‘could nevér be- put intc practice,” quickly ` 
gave way toʻa reality: the French technician, That is the precise role cf. - 
the minority of European stock. It cofisti: ‘utes the corps of technicians | 
without whom Algeria would fall back, at least for the time е being; to. me И 
low standard of living of Yemen. EN x 
» X TR А 

{ THE. FRENCH. ‘NOT. A “SL EISURE CLASS? 

; Algéria' s metallurgical ЗР ion uiis. employs: ‘about: 30, 000: F 
Europeans. The- majority. оғ. ће Frenchmen’employet in this industry ^ 
hold neither supervisory positions nor the. more humble jobs but two 
 fhirds of them: ате either semi-skilled or. кше worka The. ee 

- same applied to a very. different. sector, the fishing industry. ` ©. 

In-regard to non-agricultural occupations: as a ole ‹ je ofa an. active 4 


rr male population of 223,000 the. categories. ` “semi-skilled workers ” “and ~. 


PT highly skilled workers ” alone. VERDE: 115,000; men, ог | more than... 
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half the total number. Supervisory personnel account for 36,000, and 
there are 38,000 artisans‘and 13,700 employers. 

In agriculture—where, according to certain quarters, the European 
population supposedly consists of nothing but white-handed exploiters— 
it should be noted that out of 36,000 European men connected with this 
sector, those who donot own land representalmost half. Of these, 14,000 
men, from the foreman to the highly skilled agricultural worker, are 
wage earners. 


INTERPENETRATION OF TWO ECONOMIES 


The most important conclusion which emerges is the sign that a slow 
process of interpenetration is taking place in the development of the two 
economies, the European and the Moslem—or better still, the Western 
and the traditional. 

There was a time when there were enough unskilled workers among 
Algeria’s European population to enable the Western type economy, 
which took root in Algeria, to operate normally without help from the 
Muslims. It constituted a sort of closed circuit, which existed side by 
side with the traditional-type circuit. That era is not very remote. . 

More and more economic symbiosis developed between the Europeans 
and the more advanced Muslims, who lived in the cities or the villages 
founded by the Europeans. It started at the bottom: the Muslim worker 
took away from the European worker the jobs that required only limited 
training while the Europeans, as a result of the specialization and growing 
technical complexity of the economy sought and, up to now, found new 
openings. 

Yet, this desirable and even indispensable competition cannot exist 
without some difficulties on the human level. Clashes can be anticipated 
between the Muslims whom the French have educated and Europeans 
in modest circumstances, as they try to obtain.small jobs. The recent 
measures taken by the Government to promote the social advancement 
of the Muslims—granting them special opportunities in tests and competi- 
tive examinations, and requiring a certain percentage of Muslim employees · 
to beengaged will make it necessary for the Europeans to readjust them- 
selves, which they are ready to do provided their rights, freedom and 
property are safeguarded. 

The annual income of the “ average Frenchman " in Algeria (approxi- 
mately £194) is lower, than that of his counterpart in Metropolitan 
France (approximately £228). 

The Algerian “colons” represent only one tenth of the European 
population and include 22,000 landowners and their families, they deserve 
to be studied further and should not be judged too hastily. 
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The most striking thing is the inequali-y of their economic positicn. 
Those who are misinformed about the conditions of local farming have 
often automatically evaluated wealth solely on the basis of the number of 
acres owned. But 250 acres planted in grain on the High Plateaus— 
where the average yield is low and further reduced during dry years— 
would often be exchanged for 25 acres in the Garonne v alley: 


POPULATION SHIFT IN THE RURAL AREAS ' 


Since the first World War, the over-all situation 3as improved, first 
as a result of the regrouping of landholdings and, secondly, because of the 
money-earning crops—grapes, tobacco, citrus fruit, market crops—which 
gradually replaced the excessive cultivation of grain. But this improve- 
ment is far from general and “ European " landholding is slowly giving . 
way to “ Muslim " landholding. 

The geographical distribution of the Earcpean population in Algeria— 
80 per cent of which is concentrated in ths cities—is as follows: in the 
Oran region, there is a very large population centre (Oran) and a fairly 
dense rural population which is firmly rooied; in the Algiers region, an 
immense population centre (Algiers) has attracted almost: all of the 
country population, which has not remained in the rural areas to any 
extent except in the Sahel and'the Mitidja; and in the Constantine region, 
finally, the rural population is still very much in the minority, if not 
submerged by the growing mass of Muslims. A redistribution is taking 
place in the cities as well, but these still rematn of medium size. 


FRENCH LANDHOLDING IN ALGERIA 


Agricultural settlement, first undertaken by France :п 1830, is largely 
resporisible for the development of Algerien agriculture, on which 80 
per cent of the population depend for a living. Wherever’ the settlers 
went, their presence gave work: and their example showed the Muslims 
--how to extend the areas under cultivatior and to improve farming 
methods. As a result, many of them abandoned nomadism and adopted - 
a sedentary way of life. 

_ A study of French agricultural settlemen: leads to the following observa- 
tions: that official settlement (1830-1850, 1350-1864, 1871-1880, 1900- 
1904) took place on the public domain, some of -which had been taken 
_ over by the tribes after.the breakdown cf Turkish domination; that it 
was small farmers, for the most part, who settled on this land and who, 
at great hardship to themselves, gave new productivity to soil which up 
until that time had been uncultivated or underdevelopei; that hydraulic 
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works, for irrigation piirposes, Дада it "ossible f Foe. ‘Europeans to. farm 
arid land; that, to the borders of the: ‘steppelands, the Europeans have ' 
improved yiélds, especially of grain, arid introduced: new’ types of farm- . 
ing (market. gardens and industrial crops), thereby raising the general 

standard of living of the Muslim population; and that there never has 

been a policy of large-scale expropriation in Algeria, on ithe contrary, 

land holding legislation passed since 1851 laid down the principle of the 

inviolability of property; Muslim.as well as European; the purpose of 

this legislation was also to see that Muslim titles to land were recorded 

or established, while respecting traditional forms of ownership. 

After official settlement came to an end in 1904, only independent 

. settlement remained open to Europeans, who bought land in accordance 
with the common law., Land changed hands in bofh directions, with 
Muslim purchasers being in the majority during the past 15 years: Finally : 
' in the autumn of 1956, France introduced a massive policy of agrarian 
reform on behalf of the Muslim farmers which, among other measures, 
provided for the breaking up of the large estates. 

Out of a total of 652,700 farms,. 22,000 are European and 630,700 
Muslim. The European farms may be classified as follows: 13,000 farms 
of less than 125 acres or 59. per cent of the total; 2,600 farms of 125 to 
250 acres; 2,600 farms of 250 to 500 acres; and 3, 800 farms of more than 
500 acres, or 17 per cent of the total. . 

In order to decide whether a farm should be ated as Jarge or small, 
the fact that farm profits vary according to soil, rainfall'and the crops 
raised should be taken into consideration.. Thus a grain farm of 500 

-acres in an arid region brings in no more than a.25 acre market. garden 
in the more promising coastal area. With this in mind, the actual 
proportion of small farms im the different zones may be determined as 
follows: farms of less than 25 acres‘along the coast (7,150 out of 11,300); 
farms of less than 60 acres in the south coastal region (1,900 out of 4,150); 

farms: of less than 125 acres in the plains of the interior (2,500 out of 
3,800); and farms ОЁ less than 500 acres on, the high plains (1,900 out 
of 2,400). 

^ Thus, it may be said that the anal {йй dominates French agricultural 
settlement in Algeria, and it is. small-scale settlement on land legally 
granted or purchased which has contributed most to that countty’s develop- 
ment and agricultural advancement. Wu M 


THE Leno wor nine SYSTEM: 


Traditional Muslim law distinguishes’ between. dead ‘land and living 
land; “ Dead land is that which produces nothing and which belongs 
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p to no one. р ойе т brings: thé i land tó life by: cleasing i it, { E 2: 
ing: buildings: Or. Бу planting: сгорѕ::Бесоглеѕ its owner; developing’ the 


апі. Ње КГ, to neque. Hue and. to: transfoim dead. Had. Anto: living. 


Папа?” ay te оры. See © 
oA. the P time, ‘two "types. of land: imay: ie. distinguished in: КА, a 
| “the: land: belonging. tothe public.:domain ‘ог: іо. the. communes, on*the ` 

5 one Һапа: (22,700, 000асгеѕ):аћһӣ that: belonging: to: е individuals 8 

и or to.tribes, on the: other: (28,700,000 acres): ~ i+ Ў 

- ‘tx These 28,700,000 acres of landed: ‘property are divided intor two: group Uo 

E (0). {һе Лап. ‘held under: the modern ` system of. landholdirig;:: dh: Other : 

^ words,’ governed. by. the: rules: оѓ. French :Jaw,: «which includes: privately. i 

ownéd European-land (5;900,000-acres}: and. part ;ofi the land: owned’ by’ - 





“>, Muslims (7,200,000 acrés):: : . (2) The-land held: according to:the tradition 


of -Müslim: custom :(15,600,000 : 'acres), representing: more. than: half ‘the 
privately owned. property: in: Jand; this classification: niay be subdivided 
-as^follows: (a); “ t Melk.” "аһа, Which is: owned: ‘privately. апа occupies: · 
| 10, 900,000' acres. `: This land. mày--be'álienated; but; many: obstacles .. 
: stand-in the: "Way of its. purchase and modéinization; including the abséncé_ E 
of cadastral: surveys: and’ sure titles ‘of, ownership.” (Б) "Arch " land,'or'- 


E collectively: owned landi of which:there аге 4,700,000.acres. :.Fhe:tribes |. 


‘now have enjoyment’ of this: land,, which ‘is. part of-the. public: дота, 

. and retrocede it; with hereditary right: of.. anjoyment;. ‘to ithe hheads.of : 
families; this land. is divided into. inalienable patrimonies. “The: distinc-_' 
_tion ‘between ‘the ‘two. types ‘of: land. 15: s-dyirg oùt, arch. Jand: ку З 

| - turning ints миз о ie : : ghe, 5S 
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he. Corbett | Park 





йип HAILEY writes: With ee to. thé exhibition of тайап. Almis, " 
of which:an-account: was: given in'the ASIAN REVIEW: for: January,. 1951; 


. C i ót'is.of interest toznote that the: Government. of. Uttar ‘Pradesh:issued: ọn, 


7th: February," 1957,'a: Notification’: ‘directing’ -hat the National: Рагк:оп. - 
'* the Ramganga River (which formed: the; subject., of. one: of. ће, films): 


.. should пож be known as the Corbett Park. It would thus form amemor- > 
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. ial to, the laté Colonel Corbett: who; it. said; : * had: dedicated his life to j 
' the service of the people of Kamaon.”. , Я 

"Lam süre.that'all' Colonel. Corbett’ s: filends and admirers ill вешу е 

| appreciate the action: E by the. -Uttar Ртайевт Government.:: ИТШ; iwi 





Glimpses of 
the Kashmiri Countryside 
By Lieut.-Col. G. H. KEIGHLEY-BELL, mc. 


Ir IS THE MONTH of June, and Srinigar, with its heat and clamour, its 
hotel and club life, is far behind, and we are camped by the Bringhi 
River, six thousand feet above sea-level, and ready to fish some of the 
best trout waters in Kashmir. 

Snow is still on the mountains and the surrounding country is at its 
best. The dark pine-clad slopes fall abruptly to the valleys, where the 
view is softened by the silver grey of the willows, dotted among the 
bright green fields of young rice and maize and bordering the smaller 
streams and irrigation canals. The banks of these latter are gay with the 
pink and white wild rose and with bright yellow clusters of broom, and 
as we reconnoitre we tread firm green turf mottled with buttercups and 
white clover. The cuckoo is calling up the valley, and it is only the dusky 
inhabitants and their quaint little flat-roofed houses that remind us that 
we are away in the highlands of Kashmir. 

At night, during full moon, the walnut trees about our camp: throw 
long, dark shadows, the valleys appear deep and sinister, while the moun- 
tain crests stand out in bold relief. Far away in the darkness one can 

hear the Desu rushing wildly along its course, quite silencing the Bringhi, 

_ which is actually nearer to our camp. Every now and again a series of 

. resounding booms rises above the sound of the river—a gigantic log has 

~ loosened itself, and crashing from rock to rock, is in mad career down 

the torrent, until at last it finds a resting-place, when once again the 
stillness of the night is broken only by the rush of the waters. 

Such are our surroundings, and their beauty, combined with the cool, 
bracing air, should go far to compensate for any blank days. 

* * * 

The bawling Desu, the gentle Naubug, and the placid Kokar Nag, all 
flow into the Bringhi. Each stream has its own strongly-marked 
characteristics, and each is well stocked with trout from the hatchery 
at Achabal—the Kokar Nag with rainbow. Before going further, it 
must be explained that this is not a dry-fly man's country. There is no 
regular rise of the fly, and even when there are fly on the water, it is rare 
to see fish taking them. Опе must come down to earth and use dead 
fly, fly-lure, and minnow to fill one's basket. There are also certain 
adverse factors that affect one's sport; worst of these is the snow water 
which comes down from the mountains each day as soon as the sun is 
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up and the snow begins to melt; this reaches the lower waters about noon 
when fishing becomes impossible; then there is the overflow—full of mud 
and dirt—from the rice fields, which border parts of each stream; finally 
there is the “ logging,” which is carried on throughout the season. The 
huge logs соте tumbling down the rapids and bob across the pools 
like some great amphibious animals, accompanied by the cries of the 
lumbermen. Itis the duty of one's shikari to locate these logging parties 
—work out their probable moves and so avoid them. I said “ finally,” 
but there is yet another factor—read this extract from a local record 
book: “АП big fish are cannibals pure and simple and will not look at 
fly, lure, minnow or spoon.” To some extent this may be true, but the 
records vary, and the above entry is followed by descriptions of the taking 
of monsters of 13 and 14 lbs. There are some anglers who write in 
rapture, and others who never wish to fish these waters again. My own 
experience did not result in any record fish, but I have never taken (nor 
lost) so many sporting one and two-pounders on any streams either at 
home or abroad—game fellows that did not allow one to relax for an 
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instant until they were in the net. Good fish there аге in plenty, and the 
keen fisherman will quickly adjust himself to the adverse elements. 


THE BRINGHI 


The Bringhi—the main stream where the big fish lie—flows through 
open country with cliffs, steep slopes and shelving rocks to the north, 
and low banks and boulder-strewn shores to the south. There are deep 
pools under the cliffs, with waving glides between them, and broad, 
ruffled shallows, with here and there large boulders rising above the surface 
and forming likely-looking eddies, where, one feels, good fish must surely 
be lying in wait for what the gods may send them. One will not be 
disappointed, the trout in this stream will test one’s skill to the full, and 
give one plenty of good sport. 





LOGGING PARTY ON THE BRINGHI 
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The Desu—a bawling highland torrent—has its source in the Hoksar 
mountain, whence it falls over one thousand feet in four miles before it 
joins the Bringhi. On such water it is almost impossible to fish up-stream, 
and even a cast across is subject to such an immediate drag that it is 
seldom worth while trying it. One half of one’s time is spent in dapping 
over big rocks and boulders, and the other half in casting with a short line 
on the necks of isolated pools and eddies, where one feels that strong 
and expectant trout, used to grabbing hurriedly at whatever may pass 
their way, will be attracted by the little bunch of brilliant coloured feathers 
that is suddenly presented to them. The fish are there, but only hard work 
and much patience will produce a good basket on the Desu. 


THE NAUBUG 


The Naubug—a gentle stream with here and there swift glides and 
ruffled stretches, flows in the light shade of scattered willows and close to 
abrupt hillsides on the west. There are pools, too, and on one of these 
as we saw fish rising in the evening, we tried the dry-fly. Fly, however, 
were not apparently the cause of the rise—there were no natural fly on 
the water, and the choice imitations that we offered failed to arouse any” 
interest. On this, as on the other streams, the Dandy, Greenwell’s Glory, 
and the Coachman appeared to be the most popular lures with its denizens. 


THE KOKAR NAG 


Six springs gushing forth from a bower of white rose and jasmine, at 
the foot of a pine-clad mountain, give birth to the Kokar Nag, the most 
beautiful as well as the best of the Kashmiri trout streams. As one 
enthusiast has written of it in the record book: “ It is almost too good to 
be true." This stream is comparatively free from snow water, and 
in varying moods it flows in a winding course down the gentle slope of the 
valley. In one reach it is in open country, rippling over small boulders; 
in another it is in great depth, with good weed-beds and in the shade of 
giant chenar trees; and, again, it is in placid pools gently overflowing 
their lower brims. It is quite unlike any other stream in this lovely land 
—it is a joy to behold and a still greater joy to fish. A day on the Kokar 
Nag is one to be remembered—the surroundings have all that peaceful 
atmosphere of our own countryside; and to bring one still nearer home, 
while stalking along its banks one is stung by the common or garden 
English Nettle. 
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Did space permit, one она like to ‘tell dP cath day's sport, of the 3 
daily life of our camp, of the wild flowers that made it gay, of t nal d 
and bird life, and particularly of the Bulbuls—those most friendly of | 
birds, who almost shared our meals. As I write after dinner, in our | 
last camp, at Argom, оп the lower Bringhi, the cool night air is scented | 
with white rose and jasmine, and the ground around is alight with the | 
bright green sparkle of countless glow-worms. It is the daily incidents 
of life and the beauty of one’s surroundings that add so much to the joy 

of fishing in Kashmir, and make it an ideal haunt for those who love to 3 
be away, midst nature at her best. j 
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. Reception to the Chief Minister of Malaya 


THE COMMISSIONER FOR MALAYA, Enche Othman Bin Mohamed, and 
Wan Haliman Othman held a brilliant Reception at Claridges Hotel, 
London on May 24th to meet the Chief Minister and the Delegates to | 
the Federation of Malaya attending the London Constitutional talks. 1 
_ Distinguished guests were numerous and included The Rt. Hon. Alan 
.Lennox-Boyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies and Lady Patricia _ 
Lennox-Boyd, The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Perth, Minister of State for — 
Colonial Affairs, The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell and Mrs. Gaitskell, — 
H.H. Tunku Ahmad Temmenggong Ungku Maimunah and Tunku 

Kayijah, The Commissioner for the Federation of Nigeria, Syed Agil 
Barakbah and Istri, Lord and Lady Milverton, The Minister of Education, 
Dato' Abdul Razak, The Minister of Transport, Mr. Ong Yoke Lin, The 
Minister of Labour, Mr. V. T. Sambantham. There were also a great 
number of friends of Malaya among whom must be counted many 
members of the Diplomatic Corps, including Ambassadors and their 
ladies, The High Commissioner for India, H.E. Mrs. V. L. Pandit, The 
Commissioner for Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sir Gilbert Rennie and 
Lady Rennie. Representatives of the Rulers were also present, Dato 
Panglima Bukit Gantang, Tunku Ismail, Tuan Haji M. Albakri, Enche 
Shamsudin. The Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society was 
represented by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. F. Richter. Sir John 
Kotelwala, happened to be passing through London from Ceylon and à 
was greeting old friends. 1 
Жу: Е. W. | 
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Courtesy P.A.—Reuters 


Rear-Admiral R. D. Katari talking to Miss Kavita Trivedi at the reception for the Indian 
Delegates to the Commonwealth Naval Conference given by the Indian Social Club. 





Ceylon’s Trade Policy 


THE economy of Ceylon is a narrow-based export economy: the bulk of 
the country’s national income, and almost all her foreign exchange 
earnings, are derived from three main agricultural products—tea, rubber, 
and coconut. The balance of trade and payments has in recent years 
have been very favourable; tea prices have been high and, under the rubber- 
rice pact with China, rubber prices excellent. 

However, in her exports she holds no monopolistic advantage and 
cannot control prices inany way, and the precariousness of such an 
economy, dependent on external trade conditions and movements, must 
not be underestimated. This year, for instance, tea prices have dropped 
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by about 60 cents a Ib. on an average, and with the entry of Malaya and 
Indonesia into the Chinese rubber market it is possible that Ceylon rubber 
will not fetch such good prices on the open market. In addition, popula- 
tion growth is extremely high and the economy is not expanding enough 
to keep pace with this growth. This creates the problems of unemploy- 
ment and of lower living standards. 

An expansion in production capacity of the economy is the only 
effective solution to these problems, and both the last Government and 
the present one have realized the urgency of establishing new agricultural 
and industrial undertakings and of expanding existing ones. 


REHABILITATION OF AGRICULTURE 


In the sphere of agriculture, rehabilitation programmes are being 
implemented for the improvement of the major export crops, and subsidies 
are also being given for the planting of cacao. New lands are being 
opened (acreage under production in tea, rubber, coconut, and paddy 
has not increased significantly over the last 15 years) and an attempt is 
being made to ensure the country’s self-sufficiency in rice by improving 
paddy-growing techniques and introducing modern implements. Further 
incentives and aids are being offered, such as a guaranteed-price scheme for 
paddy and the encouragement of co-operatives. 

Work will probably begin soon on the Walawe scheme (similar to the 
Gal Oya scheme), and will involve jungle clearance, irrigation schemes, 
and accommodation for workers and settlers; so the demand for building 
materials, heavy agricultural equipment, and hand-operated agricultural 
machines will grow. 

The policy of the present Government in regard to industrial develop- 
ment remains undefined, although it is clear that the emphasis will be on 
public rather than private enterprise. The Minister of Industries has ` 
stated that industrial development schemes utilizing raw materials will 
be undertaken by the Government, which hopes to establish a fertilizer 
factory, a sugar refinery, a factory for the processing and penning of 
ilmenite, and possibly another. cement 10017, 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


In spite of the Government’s plans, it is possible they will be unable 
to raise enough capital for these industrial ventures, and private capital, 
both local and foreign, may be invited to participate. It is also likely that 
the development of manufacturing industries will be left to the private 
sector. Industrial development cannot be furthered in Ceylon without 
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some investment from overseas in terms of both capital (money, equip- 
ment, etc.) and technical know-how; and among the chief problems facing 


the industrialization programme in Ceylon are the lack of technically | 


trained personnel and the difficulty of recruiting suitable persons for. 


` technical training in a country where manual work does not enjoy prestige. ` 


The Minister of Finance recently stated, in his Budget speech, that 
foreign capital would be welcome. to: co-operate in achieving Ceylon's 


national economic objectives. On the other hand, it has also been stated 


` by the Minister of Industries that foreign interests would be allowed to 


establish industrial undertakings here only if these could not be under- | 


^. taken by local interests and were not detrimental t» national interests. 


No attempt appears to have been made to clarify Government policy ір . 


this matter, and no encouragement has been given to ‘foreign capital— 


~ which, in view of the. politica! and economic езшше, шау fight shy of 


a Ceylon. 


GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY ©! | 
At present, Wasia undertakings i in Ceylon are limited ` to the Govern- 
; ment-sponsored ceramic, plywood, cement, and paper factories, and 
factories run by private enterprise that manufacture s>ap, matches, canvas 


. and rubber shoes, cotton towels, shirts, wire nails, rubber toys, biscuits, 


mineral waters, tiles, etc. . 
The Institute of Scientific and’ Е 0 Researca was established by 


the previous Government to advise on the suitability of proposed indus- ` 


trial ‘projects; and the Development Finance. Corpccation established in 
May this year finances industrial and agricultural enzerprises (ог, in some 
instances, participates directly as a shareholder). It has under considera- 
Поп at present a number of industrial projects thet include the manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, asbestos, cement products, glass, motor and 
lorry accumulators, оой tiles, and the establishment . of a kaolin 
. refinery. . 
The Government ho to expand Ceylon! s trade with other countries, 
in accordance with. the policy of rior-alignment with power blocs. U.K. 
manufacturers will meet increasing ccinpetition frcm India and Japan, 


and from countries with which trade has been * Ceylonized ° (new trade. 


` or trade interrupted by the war is restricted to registered Ceylonese traders) 


` inrespect of consumer goods, particularly in the cheaper lines ; but although: 


\ 


the pattern of о.к. trade with Ceylon will ы ete will be- growing Я 





башда for plant and. equipment. 


“Summarized from Fa 


Markets in Thailand 


Ir Is ONLY within the last four years that it has been possible to get a 
clear general picture of the development of Thailand’s import trade over 
the post-war period as a whole. And it is only since 1953, when the 
Standard International Trade Classification was adopted, that the Depart- 
ment of Customs reports have been given in considerable detail. A 
new difficulty, however, has arisen since 1955, when the official import 
figures began to be presented in terms of ‘ country of purchase,’ instead 
of ‘ country of origin,’ as in the past. 

As a very large part of Thailand’s trade goes through entrepót ports 
like Hong Kong and Singapore, from which the country also makes 
direct purchases, it is impossible to make a true comparison of her sources 
of supply before and after 1955, except in the case of goods which hardly 
concern these ports. 

The present article, therefore, is concerned mainly with classes of 
goods for which the problem does not seriously arise: engineering goods, 
including transport equipment, and chemicals. Thailand ranks with 
Indonesia among the smaller but expanding markets for British goods. 

Unlike some of her neighbours, Thailand has provided few strikingly 
typical examples of the big change that has been developing since the 
war, and especially since about 1950, in the South-East Asian trade pattern 
as a whole. There have been no dramatic changes in the share-out of 
the market among her trading partners. America remains in more or 
less undisputed possession of a good sixth of the total market; while, 
despite some rather long-drawn-out negotiations during 1956, concerning 
the method of financing Thailand’s trade with Japan, the level of imports 
from that country, which by 1953 had been firmly established as a further 
sixth of total annual imports, has not fallen, and is not likely to fall. 
Japanese goods are cheap in any case, and the rise in freight and insur- 
ance costs of goods from Europe since Suez has made them cheaper by 
comparison (although this cheapening may have been offset to some 
extent by the depreciation of sterling at the end of last year). 

Nor is there any far-reaching industrialization programme to create a 
strong demand for capital goods. With the exception of the Choa Phiya 
River barrage scheme, for which $18 million was borrowed from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in 1950, develop- 
ment projects have mainly concerned the improvement of rail and road 
communications, port facilities, and telecommunications. Apart from 
this, mechanization of fishing boats, with which the Government is help- 
ing, and the introduction of a certain amount of agricultural machinery, 
have been the main development features to affect import trade directly. 
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` Within hess =й ЫЕ, significant changes have taken ЕРА There have 


- been three distinct.phases. The first lasted until 1949, when imports 
‚ followed pretty nearly the pre-war patterr and were valued at well under 
- two million baht; the second occupied the next four years, when the. 


commodity composition began to alter, and the tożal value of imports 
gradually rose till it reached double the 1938 figure. The third has lasted, 
with very little change, since 1953. Since then, the total value of imports 
has been rising steadily from about 64 to about 74 thousand million. baht:* 

Composition of the machinery market deserves closer attention. . 


и Despite the apparently static character shown by the above figures, 


certain changes have been. taking place within it, which are interesting 
rather for such light as they may throw on zompetitive conditions than for `’ 


any conclusions one might be tempted to draw abowt.long-term trends, 
-which will emerge only when Thailand': шени 2conomy begins to 
undergo a fairly radical change. s E 


ENGINEERING "GOODS : 


"Together the following classes of goocs make üp two- thirds of the i 
engincering goods market: prime movers of all kinds, rail and road 


‚ transport equipment, construction machinery, agricultural machinery, 


pumps, pneumatic tools and machine too.s, electric generators, motors 
and the like, wires and cables, telecommunication equipment, sewing 
machines, printing and bookbinding, anc office machinery. A great 
many types of industrial machinery have been excluced, such as textile’ 
machinery, since Thailand imports very lit-le of such equipment. The 
bulk of the remaining third consists of minor items, electrical and other- 
wise, which are not differentiated in the official trade statistics. - 

Only change of any significance in the provenance of these goods 
during the last four years has-been that in 1955 Germany lost a good deal 
of the additional trade she secured in 1954, to the advantage of some of 
the smaller European competitors like Italy. the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland, countries which also benefited from a drop of 
nearly four per cent in the American total between 1553 and 1954, апа. 
again between 1954 and 1955. Otherwise, the pattern has been remark- 
ably stable, with Britain supplying a steady 26-28-27 per cent of the total 
of these items, Japan an equally steady 13-14 per cent, Germany 10-11 


` per cent except in 1954, when she supplied 14 per cent, and the 0.5. 


something around 30 per cent—rather™ less m 1955, rather more in 1953 
and 1954. ^ 
More change, ‘however, has been shown in the commcdity composition. 


‘A good deal of the change.has worked Jut favourably fot Britain. 


* The official ваша average exchange rate is Baht 59°43 = Sterling s п. 
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Bicycles, sewing: machines, motor-cars, electrical. equipment, in particular, 
` have found a relatively firm market in Thailand. ; In other Ways British 
exporters have lost trade in a contracting market.: 

Most noticeable contraction has been in prime movers: of all ‘Kinds, 
In terms of both value and quantities, imports fell off sharply in 1954 
and 1955, and although the figures for January to November; 1956, show 
an improvement of nearly 50.per cent on 1955 (87 million baht, against 
58 million), they are still some 35 per cent below those of 1953. 

Greater part of the total is made up by diesel and semi-diesel engines, 
of which Britain is the main supplier (860, value 12-8 million baht in 
. 1955; 2,214, value 19-4 million in the first.11 months of 1956). At one 
point (1953), Sweden looked like developing a market for herself with 
steam engines, but she has since dropped out. 

Another field in which a short-lived expansion о the market;. after 
the International Bank loan, has been followed by stagnation, is construc- 
tion machinery of all kinds. The Germans did well out of the loan buying, 
largely at the expense of the British, who had been first in the field, but 
supplied only 11-3 million baht-worth of equipment in the- three years 
1953-5, against Germany’s 16-8 million. 

Third, imports of agricultural machinery, including tractors, have 
fallen from 46-million-baht-worth in 1953 to 36 million in 1954, and again 
to 26 million in 1955. Last year, however, the 1954 level was again 
reached. This was due partly to a large increase in the number of tractors 
taken (393, of which Britain supplied 193, the U.s. 154, and Germany 
40) More ploughs were also imported last year—over 41,000 from 
Britain, against 65,000 from the U.s., ex 25,000 from Canada, and 
9,300 from Germany. 


MOTOR-CARS 


From the British point of view, Thailand has been one of the most 
encouraging of the minor Asian markets for motor-cars and motor- 
cycles. Since 1949 she has been importing two to three times as many 
road vehicles annually as before the war; last year (1956) the figure for 
cars was the highest so far, although the value bad dropped sharply. 
This was because an unusually large number of small Italian vehicles: 
were imported. But Britain maintained about the same earnings from 
her car exports as in the two previous years, and moved to first place 
among Thailand's suppliers, through a very heavy fall-off i in both number 
and value of American cars taken. ` 

On the other hand, German and Italian firms are steadily overtaking 
the British in this market аз in others. In 1949 less than three per cent of 
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of the total value. | - 7 
P Most successful of all British eod to Thailand appears to te ‘the 
treadle sewing machine, which has over, the last four years won an increas- | 


"ring share of a slightly erratic market. `- ^s 


The bicycle market is for all practical purposes а; British корш | 
The British have contributed some 36-million-baht-worth of machines - 
' ineach of the last two years; but it should. be noted that ће. market has m 
© contracted year by year since 1953. - 
. One of the very few fields in which pee domination of the matket | 
is not felt, is electrical goods—motors, generators, transformers and the 
like, apparatus. for telecommunication (whether T&dio or non-radio), 
.. апа insulated wires and cablés. Thai imports under these heads totalled, 

. 135, 171, and 184 million baht-worth in 1953, 1954, ard 1955 respectively; | 


of which something between-a third anda quarter was accounted for by: ` 
wires and cables. American goods accounted for some 22 per. cent of. 


. the 1953 total, and about 20 per cent of the 1954 tctal, but for only à 
little over. 12. per cent of the 1955 total. The British share rose from~23 . 
per cent in 1953 to over 30 pn cent in. 1954, and only slightly under 30 
„рег. centin 1955. 

The: Netherlands, Коўур have Been the main suppliers of telecom- 
munication equipment (62:3-million baht over the three years, ош of a^ 
. total value of 187-5 million baht; compared’ with 52:8 from America, 
35-8-from Germany; and 24-2 from the U.K.).- 

For wires and cables, Japan has now moved into the kad., She supplied, 
1,266 metric tons, worth 17 million baht, in the first 11 months of 1956, 
or more than two-fifths of the total import, compared with 210 metric ` 
tons, value 3-8 million baht, in 1953—less than one-ainth of the total. 
Britain's share has correspondingly fallen over the same period. from 
roughly а, third to about one-tenth. Germany, wh:ch accounted for: 
another third in.1953, has nearly doubled her shipments in quantity, 
. atid almost tripled their value; but the average value of British goods, 
.., per metric ton, has fallen, whereas ће’ German values have risen. The 
i figures do not necessarily give an accurate indication of price movements, - 


> since they are consolidated totals for heavy cables, and for insulated wire .. 


and cords. The price differential-is considerable. In the only year for , 


` which separate figures are available,. 1955, German cables averaged... 


(cif. Thailand) 14,900 baht per ton, and British avereged 17,400 baht: 
while German insulated wires ‘and cords ayeragd 21, E baht per ton, +. 
against 40,500. baht for i 
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Most andy oannes section'of thé Thai ишо miärkèti is in chemical. os 
products. Even after allowance has:been made for rising prices in some . '- 
commodities of this class, the 1953-5 value figures represent a large increase. ``- 

The very great increase in fertilizers has been mainly supplied by the : = 
Dutch, who sent over 9,000 tons of nitrogenous fertilizer in 1955, worth. >. 


around 13 million baht. Very much smaller quantities of all types of 
fertilizers were taken during the first eight months of 1956; and Germany, 
normally the main supplier, recovered her position. 

Britain shares the market in tar products, paints, etc., with the U.S.A. 
and Germany; but Germany has. captured a major part of the Thai 
demand for printers’ inks, paints, and lacquers, and in 1955 supplied 
more of Thailand’s imports under this head than America. Britain 
dropped to third place, with а mere 60 per cent of the previous year’s | 
total value. The Dutch increased. their shipments from 2-1 million 
baht-worth in 1953 to 4-4in 1954 and 5-8in 1955. The Japanese increased 
. theirs from 2-8 to 4-6 to 4-7 over.the same period; and South Africa 
appeared i in the market with 700,000 baht-worth in 1953, doubling this 
sum in 1954 and again in 1955. 

In medicinal and pharmaceutical products, . it is again Germany that 
offers the strongest challenge to Britain in the division of the half of the 
market that remains after American orders have been placed. In oils, 
fats, etc., on the other hand, the British have met no significant competition 
from Germany, the Netherlands, or Japan, which between them account 
for some six to seven million baht-worth of the total. 

The limits to expansion, of the Thai import market are obviously, for 
the moment, fairly set. The country lacks capital for internal develop- 
ment, and without a greater measure of industrialization than can be 
envisaged at the moment, the consumer Bods market must have a fairly 
low saturation-point. 

Even within present limits, there may. well be a greater demand for 
certain capital goods before long. The Government's efforts to hasten 
mechanization of fishing craft may well lead to increased demand for small 
marine engines. There have been reports of good progress in gold- 
mining, which is still carried on by primitive methods, and capital will 
have to be found for mechanization. 


Summarized from Far East Trade, 
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Тараа 8 Constitutional Probleras. aub 
eT Her Political Chart | 


By ‘Dr: TOSIYOSI M MON 


JAPAN to-day is divided into two opposing camps cver the question of E 
whether or not to revise the Constitution. They are represented by the. 
Liberal-Democratic Party, which advocates revision, and by the. Socialist 
Party, which is firmly against revision. : 
' With the merger of the Democratic апа Liberal Parties and the udis А 
‚ tion of ће right and left wings of the Socialist Party last year, resulting 
' jn the establishment of a two-party system and comp-eting the alignment 
of their respective camps. the opposition between these two camps has 
‘become especially strong. The general “public also 5 splitting into the 
' two camps on this. question. 

' At the present time, it is difficult to say which of <hes2 two camps is. 
the stronger. Judging from the opinions appearing in| newspapers and 
periodicals, it would appear that oppos:tion to revising the Constitution : . 
` 18 strong among the intelligentsia. This seems more or less to be the 
same among the labour unions also. At the same ume, however, the 
-results of public opinion surveys. conducted by the ~aricus. newspapers - 
show that opinions favouring revision are gradually increasing. > 

At апу rate, it can definitely | be said that the strugslė t between. these 
twò camps is daily gtowing ое intense. 

* * Е 

Опе of the points at issue in this controversy has to dà with the ha 
that the present Japanese Constitution was drawn up during the period 
when Japan was under Occupation by the Allied Pcwers, or, in other 
words, at a time when Japan was not yet a fully independent nation. ' 


The advocates of revision find one óf the grounds fcr their case in this - ` 


point. A constitution must be drawn up according lo the free will of ` 
the people. During the Occupation, Japan did not havs its independence. 
Therefore, the Japanese people were not in a position то draw up а 


constitution according to their own free will. : The present Constitution _ 


is based on the draft of a constitution sent to the Japanese Government 
by General MacArthur, Supreme Commander for tke Allied Powers, 
on February 13th, 1946. As a practical question, it сатнїсї be said that ^ 
the Japanese ‘Government and the Diet at that time were free to decide 
whether or not to accept the MacArthur draft, although there may be 


*The author was appointed professor of the Jurisprudence Department of Tokyo University in 1934 and held 
“һе position of Dean of the Department from 1951 to 1953. топы his writings аге ' Japaa's New Constitution . 
and Diet " and “ Japanese Constitution.” T. 
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legal arguments to the contrary. In form, the Japanese Constitution 
was the result of a revision of the Meiji Constitution, proposed by the 
Emperor and passed by the Diet. Actually, however, this proposal 
by the Emperor and the approval by the Diet were not done freely. For 
instance, whenever the Diet wished to make any revisions, the approval 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers had to be obtained. 
A constitution drawn up under such conditions is not befitting to an 
independent nation. Such a constitution should be completely revised 
and be made into an “ autonomous ” constitution, based truly upon the 
free will of the Japanese people. These are the contentions of those who 
advocate revising the Constitution.  . - 

The opponents of revision admit that the Japanese Constitution is a 
product of the Allied Occupation. But even though this may be true, 
the Japanese people should not revise this Constitution but should keep 
it as it is, if the contents are deemed desirable for their future. Of © 
particular significance is the fact that the democratic reorganization of 
Japanese politics was carried out under this Constitution. The argument 
for revision undoubtedly includes a tendency to shake loose this democra- 
tic basis of the Constitution. Actually, the argument for revision aims 
not only at merely drawing up an “autonomous” constitution but at the 
same time seeks to detract from the democratic character of the present 
Constitution. These are the claims of the anti-revision forces i in refuting 
the stand taken by the pro-revision forces. 

On this point, keen observers of the controversy, note. with interest 
the fact that the Socialist Party, which strongly advocates “ independence" 
on the part of Japan from the United States, claiming there is an over- 
reliance on that country at present, supports the Constitution which 
originated from an American directive, while, on the other hand, the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, which seeks to maintain the Government's 
policies vis-à-vis the United States, is dissatisfied with the present Con- 
stitution and advocates one that is “ autonomous." 

* * ж 

The first question that arises with regard to the contents of 5 Соп- 
‘stitution is that of armaments. | 

As is well-known, the present Constitution prohibits the maintenance 
of “ Jand, sea and air forces, as well as other war potential " (Article 9). 
Therefore, if the establishment of a military force is.sought,.it is necessary 
to revise this provision of the Constitution. 

Japan was completely disarmed as the result of defeat i in the last war. 
In 1950, however, General MacArthur, Supreme Commander of the 
Occupation Forces, directed the Japanese Government to establish the 
Police Reserve Forces. Since that time, ity was ARENY enlarged and 
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. strengthened, becoming the Safety. Forces in 1952 and the Self- Defence: 
Forces in 1954. At first, the primary duty. of this force was the main- 
tenance of internal security, but.after becoming the Self-Defence Forces, 
it became its principal duty to defend Japan ара nst aggression, both 
direct and indirect, in order to’ preserve national security. (Article 3, 
Self-Defence Forces Law). The Self-Defencé Forces is judged by many’ 
i people as possessing the qualities of a military force If such is the case, , 
then is not the existence of such a force а оаа of the ОЮУ > 
mentioned Article 9 of the Constitution? 
A small number of people claim that the existence of the Self- Defence 
Forces does not. violate the provisions’ of the Constitution. According 
- . to them, Articlé 9. of the Constitution does not proh:bit the possession of 
a “military force for-self-defence. and since the Sef-Defence' Forces is 
‘indeed a military force: whose sole: aim is self-defence, its existence б: 
` not violate Article 9 in: ‘the slightest degree. 

But a large number of people do rot agree witk this tapea 

They take the stand that Article 9 prohibits апу mili-ary force and there- 
"fore the Self-Defence Forces also. | 

. The proponents of revision of the Constitutior, while taking this 
majority view, believe at the same time that the existence of the Self- 
Defence Forces is necessary and therefore advocate revising the Con- 
stitution in order to legitimatize its existence. In the present international 
society, every country possesses à military force for its own defence. 
Japan, too, must have a military force. for its: own. defence. For «this 

_ purpose, . they advocate that ‘the clause prohibiting armaments in the’ 
present-Constitution should be revised. > 

The opponents, of revision also take the stand that Article 9 prohibits 
the possession of any military force and are against all armaments as 
stipulated in this clause. The Constitution prohibits the possession of 

. armaments and.clearly states in the Preamble that < we (the Japanese 
people) have determined to preserve our security anc -existence, trusting 
‚ in the justice and faith of the peace-loving peoples of the world." They 
believe that their views are right and advocate keeping Article 9 intact.’ 
They also believe that the existence of the present Self-Defence Forces - 
is a violation of the Constitution and contend that the Forces should 
either be abolished or reduced in size. . 

"The argument for revision of the Constitution i is, in other words; the 
argument for. rearmament, ‚ Conversely,- the argument against- révision 
is that against rearmament. 

With. regard to ‘this point, the important. part being played s the i 
attitude of the United States is being closely watched. А few years ago,- 
Vice-President Nixon of the United States, while vis-ting Japan, sated 
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in a speech that the United States made a mistake in having forced Japan 
to adopt a constitution that rejects the possession of armaments. Further- 
more, under the Mutual Security Agreement between Japan and the 
United States, Japan has the obligation to strengthen its defence; although 
this is with the reservation that this will be done in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution. These facts are serving to strengthen 
the claims of the opponents of rearmament that “ the arguments for 
rearmament are based’ on American demands, and the military forces 
established in conformance with such demands will serve chiefly the 
_ interests of the United States.” | ; : 

The second question concerning tlie contents of the proposal to revise 
the Constitution has to do with the question of the Emperor system. 

The Meiji Constitution was based on the principle of Imperial 
sovereignty, a principle which was supposed to remain unchanged.forever. 
The present Constitution rejects this principle and established the principle 
that sovereignty rests with the people. It does, however, continue to 
recognize the existence of an hereditary Emperor and gives him the status 
of a symbol of the State. 

In the pro-revision camp, views favouring the strengthening of the 
Emperor system are strong. But the persons in this camp do not necessar- 
ily deny the principle of popular sovereignty nor do they seek a return to 

` the old Imperial sovereignty. At least they do not advocate this out- 
wardly. However, they are greatly. dissatisfied with the fact that the 
present Constitution has deprived the Emperor of the former status of 
Head .of State. 

As is well-known, the present Constitution, unlike the former Meiji 
Constitution, does not give the Emperor the authority (the status of 
Head of the State) to represent Japan vis-à-vis foreign countries. The 
right to appoint and dismiss diplomatic missions is wholly in the province 
of the Cabinet while the conclusion of treaties is a matter for the Cabinet 
and the Diet. The Emperor does not participate at all in these functions. 
The advocate of revision of the Constitution seek to give the Emperor at 
least the right to appoint and dismiss diplomatic missions, thus restoring 
to the Emperor the authority (the status of Head of the State) to repre- 
sent the country vis-à-vis foreign countries. Then again, under the 
present Constitution the Emperor cannot be called a “monarch” in 
the strict sense of the term, and therefore the proponents of revision 
wish to revise the Constitution so as to restore to the Emperor the posi- 
tion of a monarch. >- \ 

The opponents of revision are strongly against such views. According 
to them, any attempt to strengthen the Emperor system, Jess than ten 
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years since being fréed from the systeri of the “ divine right” of the - 
` -Emperor under ће Meiji Constitution, would actually be a step towards 
. the revival of such a system, and this would definitely mean that? Japan | 
will have retreated that much. from tke democratic ideals of the present 
- Constitution. It would be a different metter if the Emperor system were 
to be still further restricted than at present, but enlarging and strengthen- . 
ing it even slightly would mean turning back the pages of history. More- 
‘over, when it is taken into consideration that such a. revision is accomp- ` 
anied by rearmament, then the probabilit; is great that the democratic. | 
basis of the present Constitution would be cealt a fatal olow. 

Thus, the argument for revision possesses the quality of irredentism i 
for the Emperor, and it is felt that behind it there still lies firmly entrenched . 
the idea of a religious Emperor-worship which was fostered from the 
Meiji Era. Those who are against revisicn point out that the “ divine _ 
right" principle of.the Emperor. system under the Meiji Constitution 
was, made the theoretical basis for a militaristic fascism—they will prob- . 
ably shout, as did Madame Roland on the guillotine, “ Oh; Emperor 
.what crimes were committed in thy name! ”—and strongly oppose the 
‘strengthening of the ше ш l x^ om 

* * 

There aré numerous other questions Whica : are at issue with. regard to 
the contents of the proposed: Constitutional revision., But with the - 
exception of the technical legislative details of the proposed revision,. all | 
‘these questions are logically related to the previously mentioned points - 
at issue and can be regarded, so to speak, es their corollaries. There- ` 
fore, the writer believes that the substance of the issues involved in the : 
` controversy over the revision of the Constitution in Japan to-day has 

been clarified in the foregoing explanation. | 

^ In short, the advocates of revision: desire to legitimatize the . Self- 
Defence Forces, which at present is something ‘ike an illegitimate child, as 

a regular. military force and to shove the Emperor, ‘considered since the 
Meiji Era to be of a “ line unbroken for ages eternal," mors on the apron- _ 
stage. On the other hand, those who are against revision believe that. 
the militaristic fascism pushed by the military, whose commander-in- 
chief was * the Emperor of a line unbroken for ages eternal," brought 
about Japan's downfall in the past. They view any revision as a return - 
'to the old systém and are firmly opposed. | 

An affirmative yote of two-thirds or more in both Houses of the Diet 
followed by an affirmative majority vote in a special referendum are - 
necessary in order to make amendments to the Constitution. Therefore. 
a two-third vote in favour of revision in both Houzes must first be obtained.. ` 
"The advocates of revision, of coutse, are seeXirg to obtain these Votes, 
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| 
but thus far they have not been successful. Іп the recent general elections 
(February 1955), the Socialist Party and other minor parties which are 
opposed to revision, succeeded in gaining just over a third of the seats 
in the House of Representatives. So long as this situation continues, 
the proposal for revision cannot. be passed in the House of Representatives. 

The pro-revision forces are seeking to alter this existing situation in the 
elections for both Houses of the Diet which are expected to be held in the 
not too distant future and thus to obtain the necessary two-third majority 
in both Houses. They are, therefore, trying to complete all preparatory 
works for revision by then and are hoping to establish a Constitution 
Research Council for the purpose of deliberating on the draft revision 
proposal. -Their aim is to lay the ground work for the proposed revision 
bill in this Research Council, next secure the required two-third majority ' 
in both Houses and then to gain passage of their revision bill. — 

Whether or not such a plan for revising the Constitution will succeed 
in Japan will depend on how much popular support is gained in the next 
few years by the advocates for revision and on how many seats they are ` 
able to win in both Houses of the Diet in forthcoming elections. If the 
majority of the people are in favour of revision, they will no doubt succeed 
in electing the necessary majority of members to both Houses. This 
question, therefore, will be decided by whether the pro-revision forces 
or the anti-revision forces succeed first in winning over the people to 
their views. M ; 

Thus, there is being waged in Japan to-day an intensive campaign by 
these two opposing camps, in an effort to convince the peope of the justice - 
of their respective points of view. 
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Reviews 


A YOUNG VICTORIAN IN INDIA. Letters of Н. M. KECH OF THE INDIAN CIVIL - 
.SERvicr. Edited by his daughter Mrs. ETHEL А. WALEY COHEN. (Jonathan Cape). 25,-. 


“REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN 


| "HERMANN МҮСНАЕІ, Kisch, csi, entered the Indian Civil Service in 1873 and was posted to 

Bengal. Within six months of reporting:his arrival in Calcutta he was posted to famine duty 

in Behar, and had under his charge an area of 198 square miles. The means of communica- 

. tion were meagre in those days, and Kisch had often to travel for Eng hours on horseback, 
and even on occasion by elephant, as well as by the numerous waterways of that countryside. 
The resource and ability he showed led to his selection to be one of four Bengal civilians ient 
to the Madras Government in 1377 to cope with the still greater celamity of the widespread 
famine of that year. Thereafter Kisch had rapid promotion, anc after being Postmaster 
General of Bengal from 1884, he was selected to be Director General of Posts in India. He 
lived to a ripe old age and when he died in 1942 he was the “ Father ' of the 1cs. 

The present volume covers only the first sixteen years of his services, and consists of letzers 
he wrote tó a sister during that period. His main purpose was to provide an outline of his 
experiences and to record the variety of his interests, notably in the study of the flora and fauna 
as well as of the peoples of rural Bengal. He gives no more {һал occasional glimpses of 
historic events, such as the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India on January 1, 
1877, aud the ‘celebrations in the' following spring of the jubilee of Her Majesty’s accession. 
Every letter is of interest for the light it throws on the life and work. of British officers in the 
districts in the rnid-Victorian era. The editing by Mrs. Ethel Waley Cohen is admirable, 
and it is to be regretted that bv her death in August, 1956 she was prevented from seeing che 
admirable production of the book by Jonathan Cape. It was left ю her gifted brother, Sir 
Cecil Kisch, so long a distinguished servant of the crown in the India Office, to see the book to 

_ the final stages of publication. 


SUN OF TABRIZ—24 POEMS OF JALALUDDIN RUMI. Translated by Sir COLIN 
+ GARBETT, KCIE, CSI, CMG 


By rendering the enchanting and intoxicating lyrical poetry of the immortal Jalaluddin Rumi 
into English verse, Sir Colin Garbett rubs shoulders with the grea: galaxy of Orientalis:s: 
Edward Fitzgerald, Sir Richard Burton, Sir Edwin Arnold, Herron Alen, Professor Nicholson, 
Professor Arberry, and others. But whereas their inspiration came, via deep scholarship, 
from their love of oriental song and lure of mysticism in the midst of a material-ridden West, 
Garbett's comes from faith: “ he was initiated into a school of mysticism in the Punjab on 
the Beas River.” 

.t Marmaduke Pickthall, a Muslim convert, said, in translating the Quran, that no one who does 

not have faith in the Quran can do justice to rendering гот the exquisite Arabic text. 
Professor Arberry has contested this, and contested it successfully; h.s translation is different 
from the translations of other English Orientalists. But in protesting that he is not a Muslim, 
Arberry has brought to bear on his translation, at least a love for tte Holy Book wh:ch, if 
‘not faith, is not the critical spirit with which other European non-I4uslim translators have 
approached the Quran: 

Garbett's translation of Shams-i-Tabriz is, therefore, done with the love and care which 
only faith can engender. But he has set. himself г difficult task. Translation of exquisite 
and spontaneous poetry into verse in another language is never eazy. The most exquisite 
translation in. verse is Fitzgerald's Khayyam. That, however, is really no translation: 
itis a rendering of the spirit of Khayyam. To translate poetry into pcetry is always a difficult 
job. ` To translate poetry which is exquisite and entrancing into literal poetry is something 
verging on the impossible. That is why Nicholson has said in his preface (page ix): “ My 
translation seeks to reconcile the claims of accuracy and art: it is therefcre in prose. Obviously 
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English verse cannot convey the full verbal sense of oriental poetry without lapsing into 
grotesque doggerel; the translator must either profess a general adherence to his author’s 
meaning or, rising above the letter, he must catch the elusive spirit of his original and reproduce 
itina worthy form.” 

Garbett’s translation into verse is no exception. While it reproduces the spirit “іп a 
worthy form,” it is not what may be called strictly literal. I would even go so far as to say 
that it is a rendering rather than a translation. Even in the two poems at the end of the book 
where Sir Colin has been “ faithful" in the rendering, a critical eye could discern places 
where the “ faithfulness " is not complete. In tbe last two stanzas of the first poem, for 
instance, the first line is not complete: it might have been: “ Close thou this eye awry,” or 
* Close thou this squinting eye," to render the word “ Kazh." In the last but one stanza, 
the'last three lines have shifted the emphasis from the “ vendor " to his “ wares.” What is 
being said by the poet is not about the “ wares " but about the quality and doings of the 
vendor, which are two different things. These three lines might have been rendered in verse 
thus: 

** For nature's but a vendor of vinegar 
And a crusher of grapes unripe.” 


In the first line of the last stanza the word “ ward " is too prosaic, is interpretable in more 
than one sense, and in any case smells as though of chloroform! These lines could have 
been rendered thus: “ Come to thy Creator's house of healing." 

І have no wish to be exhaustive as the translation really is superb and gives joy to read, 
for it has been done by a man who believes in what he is rendering. One only wishes (and 
J am saying this with all respect to the translator's knowledge of Persian) that Sir Colin com- 
bined with his great faith the profound scholarship which Nicholson has brought to bear on 
his prose translation, which is in reality poetical in all but name. 

It only remains to be said in the end that poem No. 1 does not appear to square up with 
No. xxv of Nicholson's (whose equivalent in verse it is claimed to be), even as a “ rendering." 
Perhaps the number xxv is a misprint—but then I have not been able to trace it even to another 
of Nicholson's translations, or, for that matter, to any original in Nicholson's collection. Has 
the reviewer himself perchance been caught up in the maze of mysticism? 

A. D. AZHAR. 


MODERN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. By MARGARET SCHLAUCH. (Watts) 
21s. 


PICTORIAL POETRY. By M. M. BHATTACHERJE, Research Bulletin of the Panjab 
University. (Vishveshvaranand Book Agency, Hoshiarpur, India). Rs. 10. 


BULLETIN OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE, October, 
1956. TheRamakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 


Several readers of modern poetry are thwarted by what may be described intellectual 
gymnastics or acrobatics, verbal and otherwise. Professor Schlauch attempts to grapple 
with this problem of obscurity in contemporary verse, English and American. Many of the 
difficulties, she feels, are more apparent than real. But she is also inclined to think that many 
well-known poets to-day show apathy towards communication. The poets to-day, according 
to the author, do not respond to their mission with a high sense of social responsibility. Her 
linguistic approach to poetry will be really of great help to prospective or discouraged readers. 
Professor Schlauch gives a fine analysis of syntactical usage and verbal music. The acoustic 
elements of poetry have been carefully explained and examined by her. But when she employs 
her wide reading and thorough scholarship to formulate critical judgments and methods of 
judgment and to evaluate ideology her book becomes much weaker. No one would dispute 
the social responsibility of literature; but there is a point beyond which it cannot be carried 
without risking clumsiness and degenerating into dull propaganda. The author's Marxist 
criticism of the excesses and egocentricities of minor poetry to-day may have some validity. 
But it is difficult to accept her contention that Mr. Т. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party aims at 
justifying sophisticated imperialism. Apart from such lapses Professor Schlauch’s book is a 
reasoned study of what she describes “ decadent and formalistic ” poetry. 

Mr. Karl Shapiro contributes an illuminating paper on the Poet in American Society, in 
the October 1956 Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Institute of Culture. Mr. Shapiro gave this 
as a lecture at the Institute in 1955. He is one of America’s younger poets and he is editor 
of Poetry magazine of Chicago. His views therefore are of much interest. One of the latest 
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research studies published by the University of tne Panjab is devoted to Pictorial Poetry 
based on a series of lectures delivered by Professor Bhattacherje of Calcutta University. 
After carefully analysing the aesthetics of picture-mdetry the author examines in detail the 
works: of major English poets from Chaucer to Hoskins. It may be recalled that tc the 
oriental mind the pictorial aspect of English poetry holds specia. fascination and Professor 
Bhattacherje has some refreshing ideas on this subject. His remarks regarding the Pre- 
Raphaelites and Gerard Manlev Hopkins are shrewd and exciting. 


MOHAN KASHYAP. 


CHINDWIN To CRICCIETH: Tue LIFE OF GODFRLY DRAGE, by CHARLES DnRAGE (G. Evans ' 
Ltd., Eastgate St., Caernarvon) 12s. 6d. net. 

The author of this biography is already known for his “ Two-G.an Cohen,” a book which 
was published in 1954, and met with much apprecation. Now he writes of the life and 
adventures of Colonel Drage during a life time of so diering in Buzma and during the Great 
War. The narrative gains a great deal by the author being in many cases able to use the - 
actual words of Colonel Drage, supplemented by acccunts of his dering exploits furnished by 
brother officers. The book can be recommended especially for its account of pre-war Burma, 
and it also provides excellent entertainment for the general reader. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND A GUIDE TO SOCIAL LIFE by ETHEL WiNDLE. (Books 
and Careers, 485 Oxford Street, W.1). 35. 6d. net. А 


Mrs. Ethel Windle, who has travelled extensively in many parts of the world has a particular 
interest in the peoples of the Commonwealth countcies, and is v'ell-known in diplomatic 
circles in London. Her book is a very readable and vseful guide foz our guests from abroad 
and is based on her own unrivalled experience. This distinguishes it from some of the other 
works with similar aims, and it is, moreover, thoroughly up to daze. The book covers all 
the ground, and points to many pitfalls, e.g. in the pronunciation o^ English surnames, 
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m The Work of an Indian State Legislature 
p. 
e Addresses by 


Dr. P. V. CHERIAN and Mrs. CHERIAN 


Dr. P. V. CHERIAN, Chairman, Madras Legislative Council, and Mrs. 
CHERIAN were the speakers at a joint meeting of the East India Association 
and the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James's, 
S.W.l, on Tuesday, June 18th, 1957. Dr. CHERIAN gave an address on 
“ The Work of an Indian State Legislature " and Mrs. CHERIAN spoke on 
“The Progress of Women in India." Sir ERIC CONRAN-SMITH, KCIE, 
csi, presided, and said: I was privileged to propose a vote of thanks at 
a recent meeting. To-day I am privileged to take the chair, my qualifica- 
tion on both occasions being that I am an ex-Madrasi and all three 
speakers have hailed from Madras. 

I knew Dr. Cherian intimately in the thirties when he was a distinguished 
ear, nose and throat specialist, and before he left Government Service 
he acted as Surgeon-General in Madras. After retirement in 1948, idleness 
being abhorrent to him, he joined the Madras Corporation, an excellent 
body on which I once served, and was elected Mayor. In 1950 he was 
elected by the Indian Christian Constituency to the Madras Legislative 
Council; he was again elected in 1952 by the Graduates’ Constituency, 
and was then elected Chairman of the Legislative Council. His six-year 
period, I think, expires next year. He is also President of the Madras 
State Indian Christian Association and was President of the All-Indian 
Christian Conference. I think I have said enough to show you that Dr. 
Cherian is very well qualified to speak to us on the subject which he has 
chosen, namely, the work of an Indian State Legislature. 

I turn now to Mrs. Cherian, who since her marriage has done a great 
deal of social work. The mistake made many years ago when Madras 
was called ** a benighted Presidency," was entirely, of course, unjustified 
and as І want to live a little longer, and as there are representatives of 
other provinces present, I will not make any invidious distinctions, but 
Madras was and I am sure still is very progressive, particularly in women's 
work, in which Mrs. Cherian has taken so active a part. She is interested 
in the work of the Deaf and Dumb Schools, and she was for some time 
Chairman of the Madras Social Service League. She has followed in her 
husband's footsteps and joined the Madras Corporation, which has 
properly made her an alderman. Well, that is really all I have to say by 
way of introduction. May I ask you to forgive me if I conclude with a 
very brief story which is irrelevant to either the speakers or the meeting 
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- but is relevant to ЕНЕ апа І give it. only by way of light idis: 
‘A distinguished Member of Parliament, when he was.a candidate, сате: 


`. down to address а public meeting. He was introduced by. the Chairman in. 


the following terms: '* We all know our sitting. member i is a frightful liar, 
. but fortunately we have his match here this evening.” “As regards the ` 
` actual procedure, I am going to ask Dr. Cherian tc speak first and then 
_Mrs. Cherian; and we suggest that. questions should be kept. until the. : 

'— conclusion of both their. addresses. I hope that: will meet with your’ `. 
» approval. "EDS e eU M eds b 


^ DR. CHERIAN 
Dr. CHERIAN said.: As you. know, India is now divided i into fourteen States,” 


and most of the States have got two Houses, the Lower House and the Upper: 
- House. There wasamovement ata certain stage of ou- political lifeto putan 


E end to the Upper Houses.: That.tendency exists here also, the Lower’. 


Houses are always jealous of the Upper Houses. -They do not want to 


-. be controlled by anybody else, or that their legislation should be intere: 


fered with by the Upper House. The pendulum, however, is moving: 
‚ away to the opposite side and every State now-wancs the strength. of the ` 
Upper House increased in the places where they kave. Upper . Houses. . 


That is the situation. In 1952, in our first election after we had Independ-. 


ence, about 106 million people went to:the polls. There was not a single 
. disturbance anywhere. I do not think that any other country can boast. 
' ef such a smooth and peaceful procedure in elections where so many: 
_people went to vote. Very few election petitions were filed and every-' 
thing went off smoothly. At the 1957 election I do not know how. many `` 
people voted, but the actual standard of voting wes 48 рег cent of the 
“people entitled to the franchise. 
We have in Madras State а Legislative Assembly of 205 members and | 
. a Legislative Coüncil of 50 members. : These 50 members are to be in-- 
. creased to 63 in the near future: The Bill has been passed by both tbe: 
Lower and Upper House in Madras and is going.to be taken up by the ' 
..Parliainent in-Delhi. I do not think there will be апу difficulty in getting | 
the Bill passed... The 205 members of the Lower House are elected by: 


' - different constituencies according to the population. . We have certain : 


` seats reserved for what are called the Backward Communities, the people 
who used to be called Untouchables, every one of whom has now got the - 
* vote.: There is nothing to prevent a membet of the beckward classes being `: 
elected in a general constituency, but in order that they may be represented _ 
2, properly,.we have reserved seats for them. Recently you may have heard . 
‚+ of our ex-Minister of Industry, Mr. V. V. Giri, wko stood for.election. 
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in one particular constituency. ог the Parliament of India, but he came 
only third in the voting, the two first people being Harijans. One, a 
backward community man, won a general seat and the other a reserved 
seat. So we do not make any distinction that way, but at the same time 
we see to it—it is in our Constitution—that so many seats should be 
reserved for Harijans and they. get them. And there is hardly any State 
where the Harijan is not.represented in the Cabinet. We have a Harijan 
Minister in the Cabinet now. In the previous Ministry we had a Harijan 
lady in the Cabinet. We also see that the Anglo-Indians are represented 
properly in our Legislature. The Anglo-Indians in Madras State and all 
_over India form a very small proportion of the population. It is very 
difficult to get them elected so in the Lower House; provision is made for 
the nomination of an Anglo-Indian if he has not come from the general 
electorate. In the last Assembly we had an Anglo-Indian who was nomin- 
ated, and in this new Assembly we have a lady who was formerly an 
inspectress of European schools, who has been nominated to the Lepila: 
tive Assembly. ` 
The ruling party, the Congress Party, is very НЕНТ in our nts 
and. particularly in my State: We have a Chief Minister who, according 
to the general appreciation of things, is not an educated man because he 
does not talk English. He can understand it when it is spoken to him and 
can say a few words in broken English, but he is a very good speaker in 
the Tamil language and I have not seen any man who is so shrewd and 
who can better appreciate and.size up his opponents and everything that 
is going on not only in the State but also in the whole of India. Before 
the elections took place, I asked him: “ How many seats do you think 
you will get at the next election ?" He said “ a hundred and fifty out 
of two hundred and five.” And he got one hundred and fifty-four actually 
at the election. The rest of the legislators are divided into different groups. 
Amongst them are a few dissidents who have run away from the Congress 
and call themselves a Congress Reform Committee. They are people 
who are dissatisfied because they were not given Congress tickets for the 
election, and are dissatisfied in other ways, and they put a very popular 
` man against our Chief Minister, but that particular man was very badly 
defeated. So these are small groups which cannot put up a real opposition. 
That is not healthy for a country, not healthy for a State—you appreciate 
that. But it will take several years before we can develop a proper opposi- 
tion. To have a proper opposition we must have proper strength. Out 
of a strength of 205, at least about 90—between 90 and 100—must be in ће ` 
opposition. That we will not get for a long time. So long as the Congress 
is behaving well as it is doing now, and so long as we have the leadership 
of Prime Minister Nehru, who is respected and liked and loved all over 
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| the counitys бй. will be i in.power, All we hope is that Capes 
will not behave Badly because they have got so much power. Fortunately. 
for us, they are very careful, they.are reasonable, and-nobody has: got a: 
‘complaint about the administration of our country by the Congress: 

.Now.the Upper House; as I told you, has a strength of 50 inéiibers. | 
‘One third is elected by local bodies; co-porations, councils and so on. ` 
: Another third is elected from outside bv {Ге Legislative Assembly members. Б 
· because по man can hold two membersaips. .One twelfth is elected by 
the graduates and one twelfth is represented by the Teachers’ Constituency. . 
We have, a large numbér of teachers in our country and when the new 
Constitution was formed we thought it was proper that teachers ‘should... 
‚ Бе represented. And then we have ten people nomisated to the Council. ` 
, They are people who have specialized or have done very great service to 
. the country, scientists, scholars, people who are hügh in literature and 
‘social work—all these different groups of people or organizations are 
represented on the Council. The Lower House has got all the power where. ` 
- finance is concerned.: What you call the Money В: (where money has ` 
got to be taken out of the Exchequer o- money hes to be put into the 
Exchequer, or new taxation) has to go before the Legislative Assembly. 
. They. pass the.Bill and send it to the Council. We zannot interfere with: 
that. We can recommend amendments, and if it is sent back to the Lower _ 
House; the Lower House may accept our amendmen:s or throw them out. 
In other words, the final power is always -vith the Lezislative ‘Assembly. 

. But we can initiate things, not many things the amendment that соте 
‘up certified'by the Speaker іо my Hous enables us to pass it or pass ' 
amendments like that. - But we can never initiate what is known as a: 
Money Bill in the Upper House. We сав initiate any other Bill, and we: 
do that.. A number of bills are started іг the Uppe- House and are sent , 
to the Lower House and up till now in mz particular House there has not 
been a case where a Bill passed. by the.Urper House has been thrown out ' 
„by. the Lower House. That is because the Congress, the ruling party is a- 


7 . very strong party and without its aprro val no Bill can originate in tbe: 


Upper, House, and when it ке to the Lower House automatically it is 
accepted. . , 
We work our legislatures on ‘the same lad as ‘you do in your House of 
* Commons. You do not take much notice of the House of Lords, because ` 
- the House of Lords is not a powerful. body.. You know that yoursélves. ғ 


^ . Of $50 members in the House of Lords herdly more: chan fifty attend, and : 


. the quorum at a meeting of the House of Lords i is only three. So you: 

' can understand how much importance is attached tc the House of ‘Lords 
though very important people are promoted to tae House ‘of Lords. 
But the main work is done by the House of Commons, the Lower House. 
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The same thing is the case with us, but in the Upper House we do serve 
the country to a very great extent in very important things. I feel very - 
proud-and:I am convinced that my House, the Legislative. Council in 
Madras, is the best in the whole of India. I am not saying this because I 
am connected with it, but when I tell you the type of member we have 
you will appreciate my feeling. We have two Vice-Chancellors, we have 
an ex-Governor, we, have some of the leading lawyers, we have a poet 
inthe Tamil language, we have a great social worker, a lady who is Sheriff 
of Madras now, so it is a finely constituted Upper House, and it does 
serve a certain purpose as all of you know the Upper House here does. 
You gain a certain amount of time for the legislation. Sometimes legisla- 
tion is passed in a hurry in the Lower House, and if it takes some time 
before it comes to the Upper House there is time to think it over and the 
Upper House may be allowed to make an amendment since we have a 
great wealth of knowledge and experience of every possible subject of ` 
human activities. We have some of the finest speakers in the English 
language in our Upper House, while some of the. members are very fine 
speakers in the Tamil language. I cannot say that the Lower House is as 
finely constituted as the Upper House. That is because we have given 
adult franchise to our people, among whom there is a great deal of 
illiteracy, and the man who is elected by the popular vote is not the highly- 
educated man, not the man who is a great administrator, not the man who 
has held several big Government appointments, but the people's man. 
Therefore, to improve the type of people who are sent to the popular 
legislatures will take some years. We have a large number of very useful 
people now as it is—Ministers who come from different groups who are 
excellent people and people who were in the thick of the fight for In- 
dependence. They have a certain claim on the electorate and the electorate 
appreciates what they have done and can still do for the community. 
They go round to their constituencies find out what they want and try 
their level best to remedy all their grievances. That is the situation of the 
Legislature in Madras State. It is a very good Legislature and we have 
eight Ministers now. There is only one Minister from the Upper House. ' 
We have also a lady as a Minister, an exceedingly charming lady, a Roman 
Catholic Christian who was in the Persian Gulf for several years along 
with her husband. Her appointment is a tribute to the shrewdness of our 
Chief Minister. At one stroke he has managed to satisfy three groups of 
people—the area which has been newly merged in the State, the women of 
` the State and the Christians. That is the way this great gentleman runs 
the administration of the country. Though he-is not highly educated, 
as I told you, he understands everything. If you see his signature, you 
canseecharacterin it. That is why our administration is safe with that man. 
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С We have very’ тару. “difficulties i in our бошу, as you Enea but v we cnt | 
trying’ ‘ourlevel-best.to get over them.: I think by the Chief Minister's good’ V 
"administration. and thé good: people we have we will. succeed i in whátéyer ` 
— we, want;:our educational: situation will improve, our industiies will ~ 
. ,-improveand everything will come out well? We are-op2ning a large number .: 
- . of medical. -colleges, arts colleges industrial institutions, and- engineering . 
." ‘colleges,-so if you came to India, particularly to the South, уои could see .. 
the rapid dynamic progress that the country is makiag and it will satisfy ' 
` you-who have been connected with India and are still connected. with it - 
‚апа with whom we are sc friendly. We come to’you for help and advice; : 
we look up to you for everything. l'am.here because I want to learn | 
parliamentary procedure-for our country. Our procedure is based on the. , 
: procedure here and I am going back with great satisfaction and gratitude . 
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and I am taking a lot of information from: here. I have seen the. actual 


MRS. CHERIAN, 


) Mrs. CHERIAN said Ifeel койы that you ой have aded me also. to 
speak at this gathering and my sincere thariks are due tc you. My husband: 

-: had agreat dealto say, but [have the last word. Teachers whether in India or | 

- elsewhere arè told it is their duty not to speak at all, yet when they are given : 


the opportunity to speak not only do they’ speak but they speák- volumes, 


-and my husband has taken a few miriutes of mine. Sirce we came here we 


have been rushed off our feét. ` My husband has been attending the 
Parliamentary Conference and I.must pay my thanks to the British 


Council for arranging a programme for те to visit the kind of institutions `` 


in which I am particularly interested. - That took a lot af my time, į and tne 


few other days we had to ourselves we were so lucky in having so- many’ 


good friends and I know we have not done our duty by calling оп some 


_ of them as we would have-liked to have done. So I will take the.oppor- . : 
tunity to say how. very sorry we were. nct to be able ta renew our friend- ` 
ship, again with all our friends, but within the short time we have seen ` 


many. things and. we have learnt many things, and. we will take back with 


©. US Very. happy i memories of our stay. : 


.i , „Before going on to my topic, I would like to say hos much J appreciate. 
: ‘associations: ‘of this kind which are really. doing wonderful work i in bring- 


ing races, and nations together. ‘I find that. yout Association is associated: 


E working of the House of Lords arid the House of Cámmons and.. all this. ^ 
| is is going to en me and my country when I get ак; | 


a with Pakistan, India and Burma. The time has come—and it has, never, i 
` beenso importantas itis to- day—when nations have got. io. get. together and ~ 
understand cach, other PENER There is к tension in the wens and 1. | 
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feel it is because we have not had the opportunity to know each other. 
Only when we cross the ocean and pull down the barrier do we find how 
many nice people there are on the other side. More than all the books, 
I feel that coming into contact gives us a better understanding. To-day 
the East India Association stands for a very great cause and I do hope 
you will be able to stretch your hand a little further and take in other 
countries farther east, so that we will be able to have better understanding . 
with other naticns. However big or small a country may be, it has some- 
thing of its own to cffer and I feel even the smallest country has something 
individual. At the Belfast Conference, at which my husband was a 
representative, and to which the authorities very kindly invited me there 
was a delegate from the Cameroons. I thought that in a very simple and 
spiritual way, in a few words, he expressed how there is no difference 
between black and white, that black has got as much to offer as white, 
and he said it in such a beautiful way that it was much appreciated and 
applauded. Therefore I feel, and I do hope, that this Association will 
grow bigger and not only will it have numbers of overseas members 
but also well-wishers. | | 

Before I go on to my talk I would like, with the Chairman’s permission, 
to take you back to the time when, as you will understand, Indian civiliza- 
tion was one of the oldest. When aliens came and invaded our country 
they were rather surprised to find in India very well-planned cities, paved. 
roads and baths and houses built out of burnt brick, and there were so 
many things which had a greater and longer foundation than in many 
other countries. Then followed a thousand years when our culture really 
reached its zenith and religions like Buddhism, Hinduism and Jainism 
were not only practised but propagated and its messages were taken to 
the East, to Cambodia, Siam, Burma, Baluchistan, and other places. — 
The country was prosperous and to-day we can see beautiful things that 
were left behind during centuries of civilization. And I am pleased to 
stress that Indian women had a very good and important place in the 
lives of the people of those days. But during the transition period from 
fedualism to modern times things did change. Women had no position 
during the transition period and I know that up to the beginning of 
the Second World War there was a hue and cry for a better social order. 
It was then that official and unofficial organizations came forward and 
did a lot of social service.’ In this connexion I would like to pay a tribute 
to those missionaries who have done wonderful work among the untouch- 
ables and the lepers; institutions were started, particularly in villages, 
for untouchables, but these things were done in a kind of piecemeal 
way. Then came the time when Mahatma Gandhi made it a point to take 
up two very important things which he called the Constructive Programme. 
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. One was untouchability, and the. other: was; giving: tae right position: to n 
- i women.. Many women came forward. to take up the cudgels and.carry on `. ' 


-thè WorK—people like the late Sarojini Naidu, Vijaya Lakslimi Pandit, 


..who'is our High Commissioner here to-day, and-many other women who. : 
3 slioülder: ‘to shoulder started" working wit the men. ‘ According | {о ошт. . 


new Constitution there is no sex barrier; 'sc much so that we have’ women ` 


oe : im almost all walks of life to-day. We have.women Governors. I ай 
a ‘glad to say that the daughter of- the late © Sarojini Naidu is Governor of 
i . West Bengal, and we have-a very good ezample i in Mrs. Pandit, who.is ` : 


-‘our, Ambassador not just because-she is the sister of Mr. Nehru, but : 


, because of her Capability, efficiency and the good worx that she has done. ` 
Coming nearer home, my husband. has already tolc you that we have — 


7 women in our Ministries—we- have one wóman Minister i in Madras State, 


--Tt is said that when the first Union . Ministry. was formed and Panditji | 


- went to ask Mahatma Gandhi for his blessing, Mahatma Gandhi said:. 


-* T will not bless your Government unless 70u:have a woman Minister.” 
And so they selected Rajkumari Awril, Kaur who served ten years as а. 
Minister of the Union Government. 

Му husband talked to you about the General Election, and. Ties! I 


would like to point out that women were mere sincere and more enthusias-" - 


tic about voting, and in certain election bocths I believe:they outnumbered 


the men: They realize that they аге definitely. witnessing an awakening of . | 


‚ consciousness: іп ту country to-day. The average woman knows that it: 


is her country and that she has got to take her rightful place. Very-often ` 
: you will find where.a candidate has been successful it is because the women . 
‚ have worked for him. We have a woman jadge i in Hyderabad, another in . 
Malabar, and. they : are-accepted because cf their qualifications and.their ` 


` tight to choose the profession they һауе acopted. There are a number of. 


^ 1 women doctors, and we want more of them. In collages, particularly in - . 
ar _ professional: colleges, admission is rather: difficult; the candidates have got- 


' . tò appear before a board, and it is not because the board аге. kind or ; 


'Sympathetic to everybody that examiners find that. women are able to = 


answer some of the questions тоге pertineatly and.to the point than meri. : 
do. ‘To-day in Madras we have a woman sheriff. For the first time the . 


. . "position of sheriff was offered.to a womar, which hazi-never before been’. | ` 
: ‘done, and it was because: she is. а wonde-ful lady and a great worker... 
.. "When the. Planning Commission ‘of the Government of, India thought. ` 
pop hecessáry to set-up a Central Social Weifzre Board, fo-day the Chairman .. 
ЕИ: the Board ‘is thé wife. of the former F-nance. Mirister,.atid there are .' 
T талу. woman - on local area committee: which distribute assistance... 
There are: 37 women in the Lok Sabha.ard.195 in, the local legislatures, : x 
апап ‘Bihar. to- day there are 32 women in the legislature which is the = 


et аф 
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highest number for one particular State. I am happy to say that one of 
the policies of the High Command before the General Election—when 
I say “ High Command” I mean the Congress High Command—was 
to put up one-third women candidates for this election. 

Here I would like to touch on the education policies i in schools.. Almost 
every school and every college has got a social service league which has 
got women members, and occasionally on holidays they go out into the 
villages and the whole of the vacation.is spent with the villagers teaching 
them social hygiene, how to lead a better and happier home life and to 
make the best use of what they have, and also doing real constructive 
work like building roads and schools. We have a big Community Welfare 
Project which is touching the villages. As you know, 80 per cent of the 
people are living in the villages and therefore if India is to advance the 
villages must be made self-sufficient. Here young and old, and particularly 
women and students, are doing their very best. Education is given a very 
prominent place and we have a number of women who are headmistresses 
of very big schools. The responsibility in the hands of women is very 
great, and it is up to them to train the minds of the people to take their 
rightful place. 

The Madras Government is the only State Government which has got 
at Government level the Women’s Welfare Department. It will be interest- 
ing for you to know that this was started by a band of ladies, European 
and Indian, to teach ignorant and illiterate people. This Committee had 
branches in all the districts and when the War stopped, the Government 
thought a lot of work could still be done through them for women and 
children, and so it was established, and to-day has got the name of 
Women’s Welfare Department. A very highly qualified doctor is the 
head of the Department, and that shows the importance that is being 
given to the education of women and children. There is so much more 
I could say but time is short. 1 am sure my English listeners here will be 
happy to know that Indian women are coming forward and are taking 
very important posts. Many of you who left India ten or fifteen years 
ago would be surprised to know how life in India is broadening. Actually 
it is so big a thing that I myself do not know what is happening in other 
parts of India until I go to the picture house to see the news reel. India is 
on the threshold of doing more and more work. Thank you once again 
for giving me the opportunity to meet so many friends. 


QUESTIONS 


A MEMBER: Many years ago when I was a very junior officer I was 
sitting in the same railway carriage as Sir Ramaswami Aiyar. What he 
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f did not, ом boul law was not worth owing’ Jr. diee course OF соп-. Е 


“yersation he told me that liis wife was quite. illiterate... He- :sáid' that in 
- spite: of that he had every терел Tor. her эш "de: that. sort B thing. ` 


is pou p E - таты ee 


-Mis. ‘CHERIAN: You: are perfectly un А imos of sénior r'edücáted p 
КОШ: have married illiterates.^ For instance, my mother would have- i 
~ been called illiterate because she was married when she-was thirteen. and 


^^. «ghe had her first baby when she was fourteen. But I can take ту hat off 


‚ to her for-her marriage; her experience, her “aith in the Bible; and the way - 
“she could teach was much more than what I could do who happen to be - 
a University graduate. And another thing. Illiteracy 5 not knowing tke 

‘three R’s, whereas. a farmer -who is illiterate is educated. Perhaps he: 

- knows more about the climate and the ѕеаѕсп than T ceuld ever dream of 


reading in a book. There are certain families where the husband is а very ` t 


` highly educated man but where there was a child marriage, yetthe husband : 
> and wife are happy and there is understanding. There ere a few cases like E 
that, but now I think girls make their own choice too. ` . 


“Sir STANLEY REED: Many years ago when I was in india a very able 
Bombay man said to me “ Which.is the most efficiently admifistered 
province in India?" and I said "Madras ” He said. “ You're. right." 
` I may say I don’t think you have lost. muck Ап Madras by being rather ~ 
isolated, because you were thrown back upoa yourselves and in that way” _ 
. you developed your own strong individuality, and certainly, if I may ѕау . 
..80, the finest educational system and stancard in the whole of India. © 
_ I think we'are greatly favoured in hearing direct from ocr speakers about | 

. the pulsating life òf Madras as it is to-day, and this exceedingly refreshing 
-account of the pro gress made under the new Constitution But the greatest 


‚„' boon you have-had in Madras is an educational system so high that 


oí Madrasis who have gained distinction in all walks of. life are now. to be 
found. ia other parts of India. Р "E 


Replying to a question, Dr. Gagan said: : am. иду grateful te to . 
` Sir Eric for the very kind and cordial way in which-be introduced me `- 
. to you. Sir Eric; as he said, has been a very great friend and well-wisher _ 
- of mine since the’ early thirties. Нё. has rendered. me many acts, of 
. kindness for which I am always: grateful so: him, ‚ага I will always 


аа remember him with gratitude. : ‘lam particularly happy te see so.miany-of.” 
© "ii my old Madras friends here which gives Té great encouragement: and = +” 
“if I make any-mistakes about the‘running cf а Legislaturz; I am sure you 


"will forgive me or correct me. I have been usec to being пече, I shall > 
not take it amiss. - ^ .- | MAI : P 
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With regard to Kerala being a Communist State it is not the Com- 
munism you undérstand in this country. Kerala is a very highly 
educated area with a large amount of unemployment, so large that men 
and women who are dissatisfied with the present state of affairs call 
themselves Communists but they are really what you would call Socialists 
in their outlook on life. There are eight Ministers, including a woman, 
most efficient people of great character and integrity and we have 
nothing but admiration for them. We do not look down upon them. 


A MEMBER: Is Kerala more anti-Congress than Congress? 


Dr. CHERIAN: They are not really anti-Congress, but the Congress was 
a weak group in Kerala. That has been the trouble. If they had had strong 
leaders, as we have in other parts of India, things would have been differ- 
ent, but that particular type of leadership was lacking in Kerala. 


Sir CYRIL Jones: It is a rare privilege to propose two votes of thanks in 
one. When our Secretary, Sir Francis Low, asked me to propose this 
vote he based his request on my being a Madrasi. With his intuitive 
diplomatic instinct he knew the one argument which could not be resisted. 
I think it is a tacit admission of a conviction 1 have long held that in all 
the great cities in India other than. Madras they had long known of that 
wonderful and unique feeling of friendliness and friendship which existed 
in Madras City among men and women, European and Indian, of all 
walks of life. You do not have to live long in Madras before you appre- 
ciate it, before you feel it, and the longer you live there the more it grows 
upon you. The Chairman referred to that disdainful epithet which used to 
be common, “ The Benighted Province," and I have often wondered my- 
self whether that was due to ignorance or jealousy. But the fact remains 
that never has the question been asked “ Can any good thing come out 
of Madras? " and therefore I am convinced that it could not be due to 
ignorance. Madras and the products of Madras have long been in great 
demand in India, right from the Cabinet Ministers and Governors we 
have been hearing about down to Secretaries— because it was well-known 
that the Madras Secretariat was the most efficient in the whole of India— 
tight down to the humble domestic sphere where for years Madras 
bearers and cooks and last but not least ayahs have been known, appre- 
ciated and sought for all over India. And so it is with pride as well as 
pleasure that J ask you to pass a vote of thanks to my old Madrasi friends 
Dr. and Mrs. Cherian, whom my wife and I have known since 1929, the 
one as a medical specialist and the other as a prominent and active social 
worker. It gives me pleasure to propose this vote of thanks for various 
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reasons, the first because i: am. sure of its ` warm ЕСЕ from. you, 
‘апа the secorid because we have had the pleasure of [stening to two very 
‘interesting and instructive addresses. The third is that ic has given the 
. Opportunity ofa common ‘meeting-ground for so many of our old Madrasi | 
__ friends and last but not feast, because -although being а mere man; it: 
gives me the pleasure ar and. privilege of the last word. 





"Fast - India Association 


/THE NINETIETH ANNUAL: “REPORT. 


THE ASSOCIATION continued in the year under review to fulfil its impor- 
-tant task of promoting friendship and understanding betzeen the peoples ` 
of this country and of India, Pakistan, and Burma. In its endeavours 
the Association was aided by a number of distinguished and informative 
speakers, to whom its sincere thanks are due, and by a film display 
which, owing. to its popularity, is now certain to become an annual évent. 
` Addresses deliveréd during -the year fell, as usual, into several well 
defined categories. In the field of general progress reports, the most ` 
notable contributions were those of'Sir Percival Griffiths, Mr. Philip . 
Mason and Sir Olaf Caróe. Before a packed audience, Sir Percival - 
- .Griffiths surveyed developments in India, Pakistan and 3urma since his 
' visit the previous year, among the highlights noted beirg the widening 
somewhat of the gulf between India and Russia, the mse to power in - 
` Pakistan of Mr. Н. S. "Suhrawardy, and the signs in Burma of a strong .: 
desire to escape from the economic grip which Russia and other members ; . 
- of the Iron’ Curtáin were trying subtly to fasten on the country. The >- 
Suez Canal episode had, he said, been. a profound shock to Indian public -_ 
opinion, and while it had not interfered in the slightest degree with. -.' 
personal relationships. it was a warning that the goodwill existing between 
India and Great Britain could not be taken too much for granted.. Giving 
his impressions. of a return visit to India and Pakistan afte: ten years toa ^ 
-crowded joint meeting with the Pakistan Society, Mr. Philip Mason. . 
‘said he found two main trends<of thought in the rural creas where he ^ 
“stayed. ..The moré literate sections of the population were obviously 
pleased with the new status and progress óf their respective countries, - — 
but the illiterate peasants felt they were worse off owing to’ the rise in 
Lo. prices; they were, in effect, victims of thé social revolution in a much 
„wider sense. In a fascinating account of his recent visit to, the North. `: 


` 


West Frontier of Pakistan, Sir Olaf Caroe stressed the progress of indus- 
trialization as one of the things which struck him most, together with the 
marked absence of Hindus and Sikhs. 

In the purely political field there were two outstanding addresses. His 
Excellency Sardar Panikkar, now India’s Ambassador to France, gave 
a penetrating analysis of the work of the Indian States Reorganization 
Commission, of which he was a member. He described the changes 
which the Commission recommended as evidence of a completely demo- 

“cratic process in determining most difficult and complicated issues. A 
comprehensive review of the Indian General Election of 1957 was con- 
tributed by Dr. K. S. Shelvankar, who outlined the background of the 
Election, the programmes of the various parties and the reasons for the 
broad results. 

More specialised subjects were capably dealt with by Mr. Stephen 
Garvin and Mr. M. A. S. Dalal. Mr. Garvin spoke on the pattern of 
Indian industrial development, and in a thoughtful and closely argued 
paper he referred to the effects which India's Five Year Plans were bound 
to have on British economy, and the ways in which this country could 
best cooperate with India in the economic sphere. The rise of India's 
civil airlines, both internal and international, was skilfully traced by 
Mr. Dalal, who had as his chairman, Sir Fredreick Tymms, the former 
Director-General of Civil Aviation in the India of pre-partition days. 

In the more romantic world of mountaineering and travel, Professor 
‘Kenneth Mason and Mr. Patrick Murphy of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Far Eastern Expedition provided attractive lectures illustrated with 
lantern slides. Professor Mason, who was a member of the Survey of 
India before occupying the Chair of Modern Geography at Oxford, 
graphically outlined the history of Himalayan exploration up to the 
beginning of this century by men, both British and Indian, who laid the 
foundations of the ascents of the giant peaks which have since followed. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Far Eastern Expedition covered many coun- 
tries, but Mr. Murphy, at a joint meeting with the Pakistan Society, 
confined himself to a highly interesting—and frequently very amusing 
account of the Expedition's adventures in Pakistan, India and Burma. 
The display of five Indian films, kindly lent by Her Excellency the High 
Commissioner, was notable for the fact that, with Lord Hailey in the 
Chair, one of the films depicted scenes in the Hailey National Park. 
Lord Hailey said the creation of the Park was not his own idea but that of 
the late Colonel Jim Corbett, a dearly loved friend. Later, Lord Hailey 
was able to announce through the Asian Review that the Park 
had been renamed in honour of Jim Corbett. The Council extends its 
hearty congratulations to Lord Hailey, a Vice-President and former 
President of the Association, on the bestowal on him by Her Majesty the 
Queen, of the Order of Merit. 

The Council again expresses its thanks to the Over-Seas League for its 
valued help in arranging for joint meetings to be held at Over-Seas 
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House. ' During the year, the Council entered into an arrangement with 

‚ the Over-Seas League for the. use’ of" Over-Seas Hous halls at a small A 
- charge. · Тһе Council also” acknowledges with graticude the friendly 

' CO- operation of the Pakistan. есе: with which sevezal joint жеш. nj 
“were. organized. ae LO 







2 Under the auspices of the Hospitality, Fend tea ee were » held as 
АЛЛ 7^" “usual for members of the large Indian and Pakistan student communities | 
"!  'Fesident in London. `.Аї the first party, Lord. Birdwoad dealt мі Һе. 
'' differences of India and Pakistan over Kashmir and, as might be:expected, : 
- had. a large number of questions to ansver. The second party was 
. . addressed by Mr. Brian Holines of the Year Book of Education ” and 
he, too, had {о: соре with many. questions after outlining some modern 
trends and ideas in education. Both gathérirgs- were held in the Mahatma ` 
. Gandhi Hall of v.M.c:4. Indian’ Students’ Hostel in Fitzroy Square. 
."  .  : Donations to the Hospitality Fund will be g-atefully. received. | 


E During the year the usual grant of. £45 was paid to the National Indian 

" Association of Women, Calcutta, from the Adelaide Manning Female, - 

JS -Education Fund to assist. the education x of a students selected by the ``” 
Association. : . ; 


"The Association" s losses by death were heavy and included: Mr. Ghulam 
Mahommed, a former Governor-General of Pakistan.and a Vice-President 
‘of the Association, and three members of-Council, Sir Harry Haig, Sir 
William Barton and Miss Evelyn Gedgé. Other notable members of the 
. Association who died were Dr. Sir Alagapra Chettiar, Major-General : 
‘Sir, Cuthbért Sprawson, Sir John Dain, Sir James Doneld, Lt:-Col. Sir , 
- Denholm Fraser and. Major-General С. M. Lindsay. There were also a . 
number of resignations. These losses were orly partly made good by the 
election of new members, and. the Council hopes- that a.l our members” 
. Will do their very best to secure additions to the membership roll. The - 
` Council also hopes that members who for health or other reasons are 
- unable to-attend meetings will continue their support since by so doing ' 
- they can materially Kelp the Association to сагу on its valuable work.and 
- they are at the same time kept in ‘touch with tae Association through the . 
quarterly ASIAN REVIEW. 4 А - n S 


In addition to the vacancies on the Council caused by tae eu of Si | 
Harry Haig, Sir ‘William Barton.and Miss Evelyn Gedge; Mr. S. M.- 
--Murshed returned to Pakistan and Mr. H. Ozbury, the British Council 
- representative, resigned. Mir. Murshed was replaced by Mr. ..Saiyd 
- Tayyab Husain, Mr. Oxbury by Mr. S. C. G, Bach, while Ledy Chatterjee, 
Jo Sir Cyril Jones and- Professor C. H. Philips were co-opied to fill е. 
EE . remaining vacancies. ‚Their appointment requires confirmation at the 
‘ Annual Meeting. The members of Council retiring by. rotàtion, but . 
. eligible for re-election are : Sir Frank Brown, Ge3eral Sir гова Gracey, о 
;, Мг; Frederick Richter’ and Dr. D’ Rozario. , ч 


ET E S. dx uc. 


It is open to any member to propose at the Annual Meeting a candi- 
date or candidates to fill vacancies on the Council, subject to not less than 
fifteen days’ notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. 


J. A. WOODHEAD, 
Chairman. 


Francis Low, 
Hon. Secretary. 
3rd June, 1957. 


Sir Francis Low has been Hon: Secretary throughout the year. - The 
Council wish to express to him their appreciation of the keen interest 
he takes in the work of the Association and the efficient manner in which 
he carries out the duties of office of Hon. Secretary. 


J. A. WOODHEAD, 
(Sir John Woodhead) 
Chairman of Council. 


THE NINETIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


'THE NINETIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the East 1ndia Association was held 
at Over-Seas House, St. James's, S. W.] on Tuesday, 23rd July, 1957, with 
the Right Hon. Sir PATRICK SPENS, KBE, QC, MP, President of the Associa- 
tion, in the chair. 

The President welcomed those present at the meeting and recalled that 
the aim of the Association was to strengthen the bonds of understanding 
between Great Britain and India, Pakistan, and Burma. That was very 
important. The stress of circumstances and the events of last Autumn 
had disturbed relations between those countries, and at one time he very 
much doubted that when he came to preside at the Anuual Meeting of the 
Association there would have been such a restoration of goodwill as there 
was to-day. Nonetheless, he would like to draw their attention to the 
opening sentence in the Annual Report of the Association, namely, 
“ The Association continued in the year under review to fufil its important 
task of promoting friendship and understanding between the peoples 
of this country and of India, Pakistan, and Burma." It had never been 
more important than it was to-day that they should continue to try to 
encourage that friendship and understanding. Some of those who were 
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‚ present at the Annual Meeting last year might remember that he referred 
` to the danger which might be caused to that sympathy and understanding 
by the differences which had occurred since India and Pakistan had obtain- 
ed their independence and by the absence from those countries of British 
officials—civil, military and judicial—who formerly kept in the closest 
touch with the people. He could not but believe that some of the things 
which happened last Autumn were due to a mutual lack of understanding. 
and sympathy between the people of this country and the objects and views 
of those in India and Pakistan, and he thought theré was no question 


`, whatsoever that all of them had got to realize that everything they could 
`. do to maintain friendship and strengthen understanding between ourselves 


and Indians and Pakistanis could not but be for the good of the Common- 
' wealth and the world. That was what the East India Association primarily 
- existed for, and it was because of this object that he creved their strongest 
` support for the Association during the years to come. 

Of course they would realize that the Association had done a very great 
deal during the year under review as in the past.. As P-esident he wanted 
to thank all who had assisted in maintaining and strengthening that goodwill 
and friendship between their respective countries, and he relied on them 
to continue to do so. Before sitting down he would like to say a word of 
.thanks to Sir John Woodhead and his Council. They cwed an enormous 
amount to them, as they also did to the Hon. Secretary, Sir Francis Low, and 
his staff. On behalf of the Association he would very much like to thank 
them for the splendid work they had done. He would lixe to mention one 
more thing which he knew must have given all of them as much pleasure 
as it had given to him personally, namely, the award to Lord Hailey of the 
Order of Merit. They congratulated Lord Hailey on chat high honour 
and they hoped he would be long spared to enjoy it. 


The adoption of the Report was moved by Mr. SUNDER КАВАР], who 
mentioned the large number of meetings arranged during the past year 
by the Hon. Secretary. The motion was seconded. by Dr. K. C. 
BHATTACHARYYA, and was carried unanimously. 


ADOPTION OF THE ACCOUNTS 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD, Chairman of Cornet in presenting the Accounts 
said: As has been my practice in the past, I propose to rev-ew quite shortly 
our financial position. As will be recalled, the year ending April 30th, 
1956, showed a small surplus of £50. Unfortunately, the results for the 
year ending April 30th, 1957, have not been so favourable and the accounts 
show a small net deficit of approximately £10. This, hcwever, requires 
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a word of explanation, for the printed accounts attached to the Annual 
Report discloses a deficit of £100. In order to arrive at.the net figure, 
two adjustments are necessary. The first is the receipt of £49 in respect 
of interest credited to our Post Office Savings Bank Account, and. the 
second is the sum of £41 which was refunded aftér the close of the year 
on account of the rates paid on the premises we ocupy at 3 Victoria 
' Street. Owing to the re-assessment of the rateable value of those premises, 
the amount payable as rates was increased considerably. Fortunately, 
however, on appeal to the appropriate authority, we were successful 
in obtaining a reduction and the result of our efforts has been a welcome 
refund of £41. 

Last year I was able to announce that the fall in our subscription income, 
which had been such a marked feature in the year 1954-55, had been 
halted and that the receipts from subscriptions in 1955-56 had shown a 
slight increase over those for 1954—55. This downward trend has, however, 
reappeared in 1956-57. The losses due to death have been heavy and, 
although twenty-five new members were recruited during that year, the 
fall in receipts from subscriptions has been £88, as compared with those 
in 1955-56. Owing to the changes on the acquisition of independence 
by India, Pakistan and Burma ten years, ago, our field of recruitment 
has contracted and a drop in membership is, therefore, not unexpected. 
But we still need as many new members as possible to offset the inevitable 
losses due to death, and I would once again appeal to members to assist 
the Council in its endeavour to maintain our membership. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER said members would see that the bulk of the Associa- 
tion’s assets were held in fixed interest securities. Government securities 
were depreciating every day and were likely to depreciate still further in 
future. He suggested dropping fixed interest securities and going in for 
equities. 


Sir JOHN WoobHEAD said the Association had held Government 
securities for a long time, but at the next Council meeting they would 
bear Mr. Brander’s point of view in mind and examine it. 


Sir STANLEY REED said it gave him great pleasure to move the adoption 
of the Accounts as presented by Sir John Woodhead. The financial 
statement was reasonably satisfactory., He would like to quote the advice 
of the greatest financial expert of all time, Micawber, who assured them 
that an income of 19/6 and an expenditure of £1 meant misery, and that 
an income of £1 and an expenditure of 19/6 spelt happiness. The real 
value of the Association was to spread knowledge and understanding of 
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(nds ана Pakes. There ыш be no отта without Кокен; 
‘and it was in that field. that they had the greatest scope, but théy all realized .- 
thát tremendous changes had taken place and would take place: Therefore: 
_ they had а special responsibility i in London in respect of their.membérship. 
They must-try to enlist those men who now. came from. India and Pakistan 
with an intimate knowledge of the new forces operatiig there and of thè — 
-gréat changes so that they ‘in this country might kees their minds.clear ' 
and their _purpose definite: He would like to endorse the- conclüding | 
remarks of the Chairman that they should recruit tc their membership’ · 
men who would ‘bring to their. counsels a fresh and vigorous knowlédge 

-. Of the new India and Pakistan and of the great forcés moving throughout 
2 Asia. He had: great реше! in moving the ороп of the Accounts. . 


€t 


. Mr-M. A S. DALAL, in secondiing, said that : as an fadian aden inc 
` England. һе felt it was equally important for them to understand feelings. 
. їп this country and how the people. tackled their problems. s 
The motion v was put to the meeting and was carried unanimously. 


“һе PRESIDENT said it gave fu mesi pleasüre that the Cone. 
- Parliamentary’ Conference was to meet in Karachi. anc Delhi during the 
` first three weeks of December. Parliamentàry represertatives were to be 
theré from all parts of the Cémmonwealth, and so would gair an intimate · 
. knowledge ofthe situation in India and Pakistan апа woul make. many . 
_ firm friends there, Pe ie a 


"M “8: GANN ша: “That the co-option to the Council dud the 
year of. Mr. .Sayid Tayyab Husein, Mr. $.`С. A. Bach, Lady ‘Chatterjee, 
' Sir. Cyril. Jones and Professor C. H. Philips -be confirmed, and that Sir 
Frank Brown, General Sir Douglas Gracey, Mr. Frederick Richter. and . 
DE. des Rozario, wio retire, by y. rotation, be re-elected to. the Council. 


Mis. “Eve. KINGDON, io cided. stated that although she had never ` 
T "been in India, she had learnt a great deal about India from attending the 
TEE excellent. lectures. совае by the: ‘Association, : 


The motion’ "was. is unanimously adopted: 
s SIR “NORMAN KI PING? s ADDRESS 


Sir. NORIS Жарымо, “Director General Г the Federation of British’ 
“Industries, then ‘spoke. of his, recent Visit to India. ` Не said he was: ‘not - 
ап expert on India, ‘Tike. so many ‘of n listeners. 6 had. ee ony one 
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visit to India, and that was recently, when the object of his visit was . 
“commercial in connexion with.the Second Five Year Plan and the 


: | development of basic engineering. “He thinks it is wise of India to strive 


` to build up an engineering industry to use се steel which India manu- 
.factures on most modern lines. 

There are obviously many technical: НЕ connected with the 
projects, so the Federation’ of British Industries offered to'send out a 
party of practical people to assist in planning. The offer was. accepted 
and Sir, Eric Coates was the leader of the party. Ву ће beginning of 
this year, his report was ready. He recommended that there should be 
three sorts of heavy structural factories—one to make big structural 
steel manufactures, another to make heavy plates and vessels, such as 
' boilers and tanks. There should also bé a heavy machine shop capablé 
of making such articles as pit- ;head winding machines and a factory for 
the manufacture of big machine tools. By the division of tlie work into | 
thése units they could be spread about the country, affording карны : 
in areas where it is most needed. 

When the time came to neonate ways and means, Sir Norman kipi 
went to India to discuss the spreading of credit. "Then India ran head . 
on into credit difficulties and asked for seven years. credit, while Sir 
Norman Kipping had the possibility of talking in terms. of five years ` 
credit. He was struck by: the degree of realism with which the Indian 
Ministers are tackling their difficulties PNE he does not think that Britain 
will allow India “ to go broke." : 

The vital thing was to find a formala. for doing buio The two ` 
Five Year Plans were too- great for India. to surmount alone. But the 
Indian Government have been mobilizing public opinion and the general 
public are behind their plans and there is ‘a feeling of ‘public concern 
that it would be foolish to sacrific? the Plans. 

The Indian Government have decided that the best way to bring about 
the Second Five Year Plan is to ask for a seven years credit, if it can. be 
-shown that India can earn or save the credit in less than seven years: 

Sir Norman Kipping was much impressed by the number of firms. 
(eighty) that are members of the r.B.. These firms wished to talk about 
the effects that the Second Five Year Plan. would have on them. The 
Indian industrialists and the All-India Manufacturers Association asked 
about the sources of supply. . . 

A question frequently asked is whether the development of Indian 
industry will hit British industry. British cotton manufacturers resent 
Indian manufacturers. European exports are 25 per cent. of our exports 
and Sir Norman Kipping thinks there. is-nothing to fear from India, 
more especially as the nature of their products will change gradually. 
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"We: was - .much impitevied p the: Алпа, “Tubing: "Factoiy "at 

оз "The most up-to-date railway. work із поў being catried. 

-out in India and’ Sir Norman advised : any Conipany ій Britain who can 
‚ sell stuff to India to.get a- footing ‘there. 
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po " When: he stayed with Mr. „Malcolm “Macdonald, High ния m 

; "for the U.K: in India, he found Mr. Macdonald’s atticude-very interesting, | 

nd unlike that of some British Ambassadors’... Mr. Macdonald welcomed ` 
jr Norman, asked him to make himself at. home and’ entertain. guests, 2 
but stressed that the house belonged to: the Government of: India: and | 

Љорей- that. Sir Norman Kipping. woud: ‘treat. it with the respect due, | as 


| - Sir Francs Low, in | moving a voté Bof tanks to Sir ‘Norman Kid : 
Ame id that -members ‘of the Associàtion, ‚апа the public generally" were . 
. < diable to ‘be confused: by; the reports: appearing: in the press. on’ the - 
es ‘subject of India’s Sécond:Five-Year Plan: They hed just had from Sir.” 
a ‘Norman. Kipping a clear and impartial survey of the situation. Не had : 
i set forth the achievements. of the Plan, Бе had outlined its progress towards: 
_ its final objectives, and he-hád: stated frankly its dificutlies and its risks." 
“But throughout àll was -a note of optimism and confidence that the: 
de Plan. would not only: resultin raising the standard о living. of the Indian. ‘ 
"n people: ‘but would Бепећї ће people of this-country. through the increase ^ 
о Indo-British. ‘trade. They were indeed. most greteful to. Sir ‘Norman i 


S 


~The Objects and Policy of the 
М East India Association 
(INDIA PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


In 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants — 

of India generally." This object was steadfastly pursued during the - 
ensuing eighty-one years. The Independence of India and Pakistan 
- attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance 
of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire— namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore is continu- 
ing its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods which have proved 

—. во helpful in the past, namely: 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
publication of the same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important 
questions affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3, By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of SE and other 


gatherings. 


- 4, Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding 
the countries named. 


The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no 
connexion with any political party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, 
the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are 
interested in their welfare and progress. 


Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months 
of August and September. Members are entitled to invite friends to 


. these meetings. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE HIMALAYAS 


Courtesy John Murray 
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India’s Attitude to Commonwealth 


By Dr. V. K. R. RAO 


VICE-CHANCELLOR DELHI UNIVERSITY 


THE COMMONWEALTH is а unique institution. It is not an alliance nor is 
ita federation. In some ways perhaps it is like a smaller edition of the 
United Nations Organization with divergences in race, form of govern- 
ment, and foreign policies among its members; but the analogy does not 
hold to any significant extent, for unlike the U.N.o. the Commonwealth 
has no secretariat or civil service of its own. True it holds frequent 
meetings of its Prime Ministers, but these are not regular, they have no 
set agenda, there are no resolutions, there is no veto, and there are no 
decisions. No doubt, the Queen 15 recognized as the Head of the Common- 
wealth, but no curiosity has been shown nor any answer given on what are 
the powers and functions of the Head of the Commonwealth. And yet 
it exists. And it continues to do so in spite of the colour bar in South 
Africa, the Indo-Pakistan dispute on Kashmir, and the recent British 
action in the Suez. Why the Commonwealth has continued to exist is, 
therefore, a question that needs answering. It is also important to know 
whether it will continue to exist and if so, in what form and for what 
purpose. 

One authoritative Canadian view on the subject has recently been 
expounded by Professor Frank H. Underhill in a series of lectures delivered 
by him on “The British Commonwealth" at the Commonwealth 
Studies Centre of Duke University in the United States. These lectures, 
which have now been published in book form, are remarkable not only 
for the light they throw on the evolution of the Commonwealth of 1955 
from the British Empire of 1838, and the crucial part played by Canada 
in this evolution but also for the penetrating though somewhat contro- 
versial observations they contain on the future of the Commonwealth 
and especially that of Great Britain, its most senior member. 

Canada of course has played a very important role in the evolution 
of the Commonwealth as we see it to-day. It was Canada which was the 
first British colony to be started on the road to responsible government 
by the voluntary decision of Great Britain, its metropolitan power. 
It was again Canada which first gave a multiracial flavour to the Common- 
wealth with the gradual acceptance of this connexion by its French speak- 
ing citizens. Thus, it was Sir Wilfred Laurier, a great Prime Minister of 
French Canadian descent, who played a crucial part in the development 
of enduring relations of goodwill and friendship between his country and 
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Ж England: : г Cabada, again. “took ‘the: lead in: i; establiching: its, шше іп. 
- foreign relations, first bythe appointment: of a High: Commissioner. in. 
-. , London in 1879 and: then by the appointment of a M: nister in "Washington *. 
. in 1920.. It was:also Canada that resist2d, every: attempt made first. by: · 
>. Great Britain: and, subsequently by New. Zealand to set up ‘some: ‘regular ` 

- constitutional. organ of' government . for the Dominions as а Whole. " 
And in recent times, it is Canada which is trying tc give a new look to. 
the Commonwealth Бу emphasizing the -mportance of association with © 
` what Canadians sometimes called the “ invisible member of the Common- . 

: wealth” viz. the United States: There can be no doubt ‘that Canada's 4 
- role i in. the- evolution of the. Commonwealth has: been both. positive, and ; 

. continuóus.. : 

' The more interesting pate of. Profesor Underhill s S thesis is thé view . 

` that he expresses on. thé future of the Commonwealth with special refer- ғ: 
: encé to Great Britain's place therein. According to him, the days of ~ 
' Britain's greatness are over and: she. is no ‘onger a major power; and yet ^ 
7 she will not accept the verdict: of history. . Instead s3e'pins her hope іп: 


"the: Commonwealth as a means for enabling’ her to play a leading. rólé- ў 
oos оп Ше world: stage. I quote “ Britain; the ‘original centre and heart of © 


“the "Eipire—Commionwealth, has suffered . more: ftom thé wars and | 
. revolutions. of. our. day than: ‘has any of. its outlying members. . She. has- 
-enjoyed without hallengs froin 1815 to. 1914, and: te her- ilie. Солітоп- 
"Wealth represents her last chance. to function as a great power . . The; 
`: English have always been. a ‘passionate’ people and their deepest passion : 
has been that for‘ power." ‘He then. quotes: Sir. Oliver: Franks from his 
SÉ “lecture іп 1954 over the B.B.C: to ‘show ‘that Britain would never give, up 
E Llc her tradition of greatness and of, influence and: power. among the nations 


QU a ‘atid goes Onto argue Њаќ“ apparently, the idea which: is ‘most-congenial : 


~ to them (the British ruling class) is that the fostering of. the. Commonwealth, - 
“into а closely ; knit and largely exclusive -as sociation is. the: best way by | 
міс. they сап assure themselves: of livinz in the style’ to. which they. 
-have been’ accustomed. ^" He suggests that it: is tlie Brizish who invite, the: 
' Commonwealth to press them to stay out of Europzan: commitments, - 
not the other Commonwealth nations who are doing the pressing spon- . 
ES ‘taneously, because of their concern for Coramonwealt; unity. Thus he 
е . postulates on the part of thé British a special solicitude for Corimonwealth ` 
ties iù. the hope that.it will enable them to. maintain ег place as a world’ ` 
. power. Says ‘Professor Underhill in biting Zashion—I quote—*- Because 
: She has been the accepted leadér of the Empire—Commonwealth- for so. 
ae ‘Britain tends to: assume that she.can: continue to take this. position: 


oa of leadership. for каша. She i is: аш from. what. aE Lopes s calls the.: | 
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nemesis of creativity. But the hard fact is that her position of leadership 
has now to be earned anew every day." He then proceeds to give his own 
answer about the success of the outcome of this British desire for leader- 
ship via the Commonwealth. I quote again: 

“ Тһе British Commonwealth as a unit can no longer be successfully 
defended by its own power, no matter how it is organized. This is the 
fundamental change which has taken place since 1914. In most of the 
Commonwealth countries the Governments, more realistic than their 
peoples, have adjusted themselves to this challenge by entering, jointly 
and individually, into new alliances with the United States. In the Western 
World, for as long as we can foresee, the United States has supplanted 
Britain as leader. And this makes unreal all aspirations for a closed 
exclusive British Commonwealth, economic or political.” And he con- 
cludes by saying * wherever we look to-day, something new has been 
added to the British Commonwealth, something American. All roads 
in the Commonwealth lead to Washington.” 

There is a great deal in what Professor Underhill says, but I am afraid 
he is indulging in an over-simplification of an exceedingly complex 
problem. No doubt Britain is no longer the power that she was during 
the nineteenth century; but it is not quite correct to suggest that she wants 
to use the Commonwealth as a means for re-establishing her power. 
Recent events in regard to the Egyptian incident certainly did not reveal 
on the part of the British Government the desire to use the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of promoting what they conceived to be their national 
interest. On the contrary, it showed an inclination to go it alone in almost 
desperate disregard of its possible consequences оп Commonwealth 
unity. Similarly also, the almost reckless manner in which a section of the 
British press, especially that part of it which always shouts about the 
Empire and Commonwealth has been attacking India and its Prime 
Minister does not support the thesis of the desperate desire of the British 
ruling class to retain Commonwealth unity. My own feeling is that, 
among large sections of the British people, there is a certain amount of 
bewilderment about the Commonwealth. There is still interest in the 
Empire and with it a strong sense of identity апа: paternal interest in the 
colonies which have not yet reached the stage of self-government, and at 
the same time offer opportunities for investment and supplies; but there 
is not the same interest in the independent States that constitute the 
Commonwealth. British opinion has received a shock by the flirtatious, 
if not even more serious, advances that the white Dominions are making 
tothe United States. They do not understand how their traditional Moslem 
ward on the Indian sub-continent, viz. Pakistan, has gone in for a military 
alliance with the United States and started replacing British arms and 
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ps: Кора skills by: олон aims. fad йы мог do: ‘they: Gea the = 
. Constant :moral-baiting to which they feel subjected зу India, which till 
E only: the other day was the brightest jewel cf the British Crown. Fär-fråm * 


there being a dėlibėrate and purposive attempt to use the Commonwealth: < 


for the purpose of. re-establishing her power; I believe the ruling classes. : 
in Britain are trying to concentrate their efforts on themselves and: their 
colonies for re- -establishing their position cf pre-war power and prestige. 
In my opinion, Professor Underhill is дшге right in stating that Britain . 
is not willing. to accept the: possibility of her not being á leading. world - ; 
_ power; only I don’t think that it is leading her to lay more stress on: the.“ 


.  Commionwéalth.: It-is perhaps responsible for her attzmpts, now. proved He 
E successful, to join the nuclear club; -bùt it is zertainly not leading heri in the а ` 


| direction. outlined by’ Professor ‘Underhill. | КЫ 
Могеоуег,: it.is not quite fair. to. attribute to’ Britain. only the power 


- ~" motive in her attitude to the Commonwealtk. After all, Britain has certain’. ` 
Ka traditions of democracy and. freedom. ' Her greatest grouse in the past: | 

L sternmed from the accusation that. the outside world Eelled against. her. : 

aes for denying to ‘her brown and: black subjec:s the liberzies she took pride ` 


‚ in giving to her own -people, ‘especially because of thz:element of 'truth-; 


nt Ut > that was contained. in the. accusation. till the year 1947. Thanks to. Не“. 
57, Second “World War and the advent of the Labour Government the whole | 





| situation: -changed ; and India; Pakistan; Ceylon, 'and- now Ghana all. 


:. have become independent but continue ‘to retain the. British. connexion, z 


. 8nd soon Malaya*- and possibly Nigeria. vill join this: company. : Тће; 
| Commonwealth is no longer an. all-white affair; Asicns and Africans 


^^. have also secured an honourable place in: tke company. - Along with this: 
. Britain has, got possibilities of moral leadership far surpassing that which ` 


.. -shé had чп the heyday of her powerful’ but colonial gest. The Labour | 
Party knows this; and so do ће bulk’ of the Conservatives: After. all... 


" : ее leadership, influence and prestige do not res: any on military might and. - 
EE Size of empire. 29 


It must also be reálized: that‘ in the atomic age, ii is really futile’ to diük 


in terms of defending eithér Britain ог. the Commonwealth with- any `: 


- Success against ` the atom. bomb and the hydrogen. bomb. Association : = 
. with America gives no more guarantee of. successful survival іп an atomic’ , 
- war than association with Britain. And now Britain has the bomb too. | 


.., The bomb is only a deterrent but it is not ananswer. Prof£zssor Underhill's 
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` contention therefore that military corisiderat: ons will lead to the dilution M 
. of the Commonwealth and direct all roads to № кшш is not in. n-keeping GA 
with the. рше of the atomic era. р 


` > '*This. Broadcast was made before Malaya’ s independence: Fel 2 uL 
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Above all, let us ask why India continues to remain in the Common- 
wealth. She is not in SEATO, she is not in the Baghdad Pact, she has no 
military alliance either with Great Britain or with the United States. 
She has her differences with South Africa, and with Pakistan; and recently 
she has had sharp differences with Britain herself. And a great wave of 
national anger swept over the land at British action and especially British 
initiative in the Security Council in January this year. Opposition parties 
belonging both to the right and left clamoured for India’s quitting the 
Commonwealth and many in the ruling Congress Party itself were in 
sympathy with this demand. And yet, Mr. Nehru remained firm, India 
stays in the Commonwealth and her Prime Minister was in London 
in the third week of this month occupying his place at the Commonwealth 
Conference table. Why? I do not think Professor Underhill’s thesis 
gives an answer; I am afraid many even in Britain do not quite realize 
why India continues to stay in the Commonwealth. 

India stays in the Commonwealth partly, no doubt, for reasons of 
national interest. There are economic ties that bind her to Britain and 
there are also some political advantages. As against this there are also 
some political disadvantages; while the economic ties do not need the 
Commonwealth for their retention. Nevertheless, India stays in Common- 
wealth and her Prime Minister showed exemplary courtesy in the recent 
incident involving an attack on the Queen in a Congress Party paper. 
Papers belonging to the ruling political party in England have showered 
on Mr. Nehru choice epithets that have certainly offended the Indian 
people; and Mr. Nehru is held in as much affection and esteem in India 
as the Queen is held in Britain. And yet, no leader of the ruling party in 
Britain has ever thought even of deprecating these attacks on the Prime 
Minister of their most populous Commonwealth member, let alone 
apologize for them. While Mr. Nehru went out of his way to apologize 
for an article which he had never seen and which was published in a 
party magazine that he has had nothing to do with either in management 
or in editing. Why did he do this? And why did the Indian people 
not repudiate him for what many regarded as excessive courtesy at the 
expense of the dignity of the high office in which he represents the Indian 
people? i 

My answer to this question is that it is because India has a genuine 
regard for her Commonwealth connexion, especially her link with Britain. 
No doubt India had to struggle for her freedom with Britain; and many 
of her sons and daughters went to jail and some lost their lives. No doubt 
the record of British rule in India was not all bright, though perhaps not 
as black as Indians represented it to be during the days when they were 
struggling for national independence. But the nation never hated Britain. 
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Mahatma Gandhi said not one offensive word to any Englishman nor 
did he ever preach hatred for the British people. And he set the tone for 
the Indian attitude to Britain. And when we did get our freedom, and 
by negotiation and not violence, India compdetely erased from her memory 
all the unpleasant things which the books »f British rule had contained. 
Instead she re-discovered the pleasant things.and -ook pride in her 
association with the ideas and institutions of policical freedom and 
democracy that are so unquestionably the British contribution to the 
story of human civilization. Not only thet—India practises them. As - 
Lord Attlee told his people the other dar, India to-day is the largest 

working and operating democracy in the wcrld. She has had two general 

elections already and her people have taken tc the British type of democracy . 
almost as a duck would take to the water. There are more Englishmen . 
in India to-day than there were in the heyday of British г е in this country; 
and there is more appreciation to-day of Br.tish thought and ways of life 
. than there ever was in the past. With Britein fast sheiding her colonial 
heritage and with the Commonwealth adding to its roll more African and ` 
Asian members, a new era is opening for Britain's leadership and influence 

on the world stage. It is this ideological identity that ties India to Britain. 

Of course there are some economic advantages and some political advan- 

tages; there is also the fact of many Indians having had long association 

with British 'educators and universities 'and many a happy personal 

relationship with British men and women. But all this is not the really 

basic cause of India's staying in the Commcnwealth. The basic cause is 

much more imponderable. If you don't mind my using such a phrase, 

the tie is spiritual rather than material. It rests in the world of ideas and 

attitudes rather than in that of commodities and serv.ces. The sooner 

this is realized by the British people the better it would be not only for 

" the enduring stability of the Commonwealth but also for enabling the 

British nation to obtain that. place of pres-ige and influence, in fact, 

leadership on the world stage, which the Indian people, for one, -would 

certainly not grudge her. 

I know that the Congress Party fought the British znd the Congress 
Party rules India to-day. But the British shculd also remember that this 
very Congress Party has faithfully-adopted for their country the political 
and legal constitutions that constitute the prot dest part of British heritage. 
The British: people should also know that it is the Congress Party and its 
leader Mr. Nehru—their involuntary guest for many years in British- 
prisons on Indian soil—who is the stoutest caampion of the British con- 
пехіоп. Itis he, who has, by his words and his deeds, helped to wipe out 
from the memory of the non-British world -he moral stigma that long 
years of colonialism had attached to the Biitish name. Those British 
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people who sneer at Mr. Nehru and would like India to leave the Common- 
wealth should pay a visit to India and see for themselves the life and ideas 
of the people who constitute to-day more than half of the entire popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth. 

Before concluding I must say a few words about what I conceive to be 
the future of the Commonwealth and especially that of its most senior 
member, Great Britain. J do not think that all Commonwealth roads 
must lead to Washington nor that the Commonwealth must lean on the 
United States for its security. I believe that the Commonwealth will grow 
in number and prestige and would stand out in the world as a mosaic 
of white, brown, black and yellow peoples of sovereign nations linked in. 
freedom and democracy. It will no longer be Empire Commonwealth: 
it will just be a Commonwealth; and the empire, to the extent it remains 
a memory, will be a selective memory of pleasant things characteristic 
of the best of British culture and civilization rather than use of the un- 
pleasant concomitants of colonial rule. The Commonwealth will stand 
for racial equality, peace among nations, and economic development of 
the under-developed countries of the world; and it will also work for 
them as long as it is necessary to do so. In such a Commonwealth, Britain 
will rank as leader by virtue both of her seniority and of her contribution, 
political and economic, to the welfare of the peoples of the Commonwealth. 
That is the picture I have of the Commonwealth and I speak as an Indian. 

Of course, all this is possible only provided the British people and those 
who lead them cease being frustrated at the loss of their old time power, 
abandon any attempt at restoration of British influence by resort to 
military alliances and carving of spheres of influence. Instead, they should 
rest content in the secure leadership that moral prestige, economic aid, 
and the comradeship of the multi-racial Commonwealth will give them 
in world affairs. I do not see any reason why they should not do so. 


(Broadcast on the Third Programme of the B.B.C. on June 29th, 1957). 
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Labour Legislation in Pakistan 
THE CENTRAL LABOUR MINISTRY has continued to pursue its programme 
of implementing the Government's labour »olicy, which aims at promoting 
the welfare of the workers and maintaining industrial seace in the country. 

Some of the major steps taken in this терага wer? legislation relating 
іо the amendments of the Workmen's Compensation Act, constitution 
of a Wages Board, and the appointment of an Editorial Board for labour : 
essay competition with a view to encouraging publ.c interest in labour 
economics. Amendment of the Paymen- of Wages Act, enactment of 
State Insurance Scheme and introduction of a Bill to provide for the 
institution of compulsory provident fund in certain industries are some 
further steps under the active consideratioa of the M:nistry. 

A number of labour laws inherited from the late British Indian Govern- 
ment have already been either brought into force cr reviewed to bring 
them in line with, the changed circumstanzes and in conformity with the 
recommendations made by the J.L.o. Mission, whick carried out a com- 
prehensive survey of labour conditions in Pakistan during 1952-53. 
Some new laws or rules have also been framed. 

To.take a few examples, the Dock Labourers Act, 1934, has been 
brought into force and the Mines Act, 1923 and the Employment of 
. Children Act, 1938 have been amended. The Employment (Record of 
Services) Act has been enacted. The Mcdel Canteens Rules, under the ` 
Factories Act, 1934 have also been framed. . | ү 

The most important step towards the promotion of industrial peace 
in the country was the passing of the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1956. The Act, inter alia, provides fo- more effective implementation 
of the awards by increasing the punishmeat for violetion of the terms of 
the awards, ensures the realization of morey under tie awards as arrears 
of land revenue, fixes a time limit. of three months within which a Tribunal 
should submit its award and protects service conditions of workers 
SUE the hearing of the proceedings before a Tribunel. 


NEW АСТ$5 


Legislation relating to the amendmert of the existing Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923 has also been eaacted. The object of the Act 
is to make some provision for certain classes of emp‘oyees who, through 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course cf their employment, - 
are disabled from earning their ordinary wages, or, if the accident results 
in death, for the dependents of the deceased workmen. 
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The existing Act had been found defective in many respects, and, as 
the Schedule attached thereto for the payment of the amount of com- 
pensation had become out of date, it has been amended. The scope of 
the Act has further been widened by raising the limit of Rs. 400/- per 
month to Rs. 500/-. The period of waiting has been reduced from seven 
to four days for purposes of payment of compensation. 

Another important amendment to the existing Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, is under consideration. The amending Bill, to be brought 
before Parliament in the near future, aims at removing the defects and 
to overcome the main difficulties noticed in the course of its working 
during the last 20 years. The enactment of State Insurance Scheme and 
introduction of a Bill providing for the institution of a compulsory 
provident fund in certain industries are further steps which are being 
considered. 


WAGES BOARD . 


In pursuance of the Labour Policy of the Government, a very important 
step has been the constitution of a * Wages Board." The Board will 
consist of a Chairman and eight members—four representatives of 
employers and four representatives of workers. An official of the Ministry 
of Labour will act as Secretary of the Board. 

The Board is to advise Government on matters relating to (i) fixation 
of minimum remuneration to be paid either generally or for any particular 
work to all or any,class of workers engaged in industries which will be 
specified by the Government from time to time, (ii) fixation of different 
minimum wages for different employments, different classes of work in 
the same employment, adults, adolescent and children, and men and 
women, (iii) fixation of minimum wages by the hour by the day or by any 
wage period not exceeding one month, and (iv) fixation of minimum 
wages in respect of piece work in a manner that may enable a workman 
doing his work with diligence to earn the same wage in the same time as 
a workman employed on the same work at time rates. 

The Board will further advise Government on the methods of fixation 
of minimum wages and also make recommendations whether the 
minimum rates of wages to be proposed by it Should consist of basic 
rate of wages or various allowances, etc. 


ESSAY COMPETITION 


An Editorial Board was appointed to run the annual competition in 
labour economics and other labour subjects. The competition which 
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ГЕЯ оѓ three cash prizes of Rs. 300/-, Rs. 20. and Rs. 100)-, ‘to be ` 

awarded ‘to ‘those who stand first, second and third respectively, was 
instituted witha view to encouraging tke publication: of instructive апа 

E -desciiptive articles on labour. and labour economics. . 

. . The. Board ‘consists of the Secretaty; Central Ministry of Labou 
“Assistant Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education; Central кош 

‘Commissioner; and Research Officer, Miaistry of Labour. 


ri INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION 


ыда is a алва of the international abuni E оЬ айй > 
“has been ‘participating in all its conferences. The delegations from Pakistan. 
"based on the principle of “ Tripartite representation," have played an 
-itpportant role in the deliberations of these conferences and, reciprocally, 
the experience gained by them have been used to good purpose in Pakistan. ` 
In the 40th Session of the International: Labour Conference held at: 
. Geneva, in June, 1957, Pakistan has.been elected for a period of three: 
-years to the Governing. Body of the 1.L.0.; which formulates the policies: 
апа programme of the Organization. ~ 

Government have.so far. ratified eight Coriventicns, in addition to 15 
"Conventions which had been ratified- before: independence. It has also 


. adopted a number of Lr.0. Recommendations. Pakistan has; furthermore, , 


M received practical help from the Organization under the United. Nations: 
. Technical Assistance Programme, in the à orm of expert advisory Services, | 
i grant of е апа рер 


TRIPARTITE: CONSULTATIONS 









' The. Pakistan Tripartite -Labour Conferences and Standing. aou E 


'" Committees ате à permanent feature cf the activities of the Labóu 


Ministry. Since the inception of Pakistan, six meetings of each of: these". 
.:bodies have been held, which were represented by the Government, 


"uu 


- «employers and workers.. The policy of the Government to consult the.” 


representatives : of employers ard. workers organizations at these: joint. 
meetings on all matters of common interest is widely. welcomed and is 
` creating a great deal of goodwill amongst the three parties. concerned. 

At the last meeting of the Standing Labour Commiitee held in December, | 
1956, some very important matters were discussed.’ These related to (i). 
the need, importance and functions of Works. Committee, (ii) the Shop. 
E Stéwards, and (iii) Recommendations adopted at the 39th Session of the: 
| International Labour Conference ne at Geneva in June, 1956. . prei 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 














e Employment Exchanges maintained under the Department of 
power and Employment are playing a substantial part in the economic 
‘of the country. The statistics collected from the Employment Ex- 
ges throughout the country, now numbering 20, show that from 


through them. Out of these, 4,33,154 were provided with jobs. 
е Exchanges. 





“© these agencies. However, the figures give some indication of the man- . 
power trends in the country as well as serve a useful pointer on the short-- 
ages and surpluses among various categories of work-people. 

Under ап 1.L.0. expert the Department has also been conducting surveys , 
of the manpower resources and requirements since 1954. The report 
submitted to the Government in this connexion is expected to be released 
shortly. 

The Department also facilitates the occupational mobility of labourer 
and arranges for their proper training in accordance with the demand. 
Five Training Centres located each at Karachi, Lahore, Dacca, Sialkot 
and Peshawar are working with a capacity of 1,250 trainees in 36 different 
branches. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


The National Directorate of Apprenticeship is assisting Industries 

who are willing to introduce or improve. upon their Apprenticeship 

2 < Schemes. A large number of undertakings have been contacted and аге 

being contacted with a view to making them appreciate the value of a 

sound apprenticeship programme. 

.In many cases these efforts have already borne fruits, as for instance, 

nethodical Apprenticeship schemes have been introduced in many 

!I.D.C. undertakings, Batala Engineering Company, etc., еіс. A scheme 

. ig also under preparation for the P.1.D.C. Shipyard Karachi. А detailed 

scheme has also been prepared for the Textile Industry as a whole, which 
is under the consideration of the Textile Mill-Owners' Association. 
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1947 to May, 1957, 22,65,610 persons sought employment. . -= ^ 






does not, however, give an idea of the total volume of unemploys. ^ 57 
nt in the country because of the limited and voluntary use made of . “ 








THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
KUALA LUMPUR 


Malaya and the New Independence* 
By DATO NIK KAMIL ` 


ON THE occasion of the emergence of Malaya as a sovereign independent 
State, it is fitting that we remember our past, examine our present prob- 
lems and give considerable thought to plans for the future. I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to Great Britain under whose 
tutelage over the past 80 years we have made tremendous progress in 
the material field. It is a matter of pride that we can claim to have such 
a high standard of living compared to our neighbours in Asia. Our roads 
and railways, our schools and hospitals, our towns and harbours, are 
standing monuments to that period of our history during which we have 
been under British protection. The enterprise of British capital and 
technical “‘ know-how," combined with the labour and endeavour of 
our peoples of divers races who have made Malaya their permanent 
home, and the natural richness of our soil and the kind climate which the 
Almighty has given us, have enabled us to lead the world in the production 
of rubber and tin. Under British guidance, we have been able to establish 
& stable government not only at Federal but also at State and local 
government levels. We have an efficient civil service which, in keeping 
with the tradition of the British civil service on which it has been modelled, 
is free of corruption and political influence. Law and order have been 
established with an independent judiciary. | 

Looking back, we cannot help but feel how fortunate we have been to 
have not only unity between the peoples of various races who have made 
Malaya their permanent home and the object of their undivided loyalty, 
but also the enlightened Rulers of our various States who have responded. 
to the aspirations of their subjects and have consequently enjoyed the 
complete loyalty of the people whose love for them has sprung from the 
fact that Their Highnesses, through unity among themselves have made 
it possible for our new independent nation to have our own monarch 
as the symbol of our national unity. Credit must also be given to our 
nátional leaders who have forged the. unity of our people of various 
races and religions into a strong national movement which has won us 
the well deserved independence. I am glad to see present here at this 
convention Malayans of all races as a demonstration of our national 
unity. 

I think it would also be proper for us, on this historic occasion, to 
pledge our loyalty to our monarch, His Majesty the Yang Di-Pertuan 


* Address by the High Commissioner (Designate) for the Federation of Malaya in the United Kingdom, in 
opening the Malayan Students! Merdeka (Independence) Convention in London on August 26, 1957. 
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Agong. It is perhaps not a mere coincidence but a matter of destiny 
that history should repeat itself in this manner: that the Ruler who reigns 
over what used to be nine States whick federated to form the modern 
State of Negri Sembilan should be elected by his =rother Rulers as the 
first Supreme Head of State of the indepeadent Fede-ation of Malaya. 

Independence is not an end in itself. It can orly lead us to greater 
things to come. But for the present we have to apply ourselves to the 
immediate tasks before us. There are many pressing problems that have 
to be tackled, and I am very: pleased to see our students here, who represent 
our intellectuals and future leaders, epplying themselves to serious 
examination of those problems. However, I must stress that throughout 
your deliberations you must be guided by a genuine sense of patriotism. 
You must remember that every problem must not te treated in isolation 
but should be considered against the bac«ground of and be related to all 
the factors and aspects of our national Efe. In other words, have your 
feet firmly on the ground, and let not yovr idealism lead you astray from 
reality. 

You must also bear in mind the fact that our elected government . 
during its tenure.of office in the past two years have had to give priority 
to constitutional matters. It stands to their crecit that though they 
promised the people to work for self-government in two years and in- 
dependence in four, they have been able tc obtain ful. sovereign independ- 
ence status for the Federation of Malaya &n two years. 

While giving priority to fulfilling their promise of independence, the 
government had not neglected the many important matters that had to 
be tackled, particularly in the field of education, administration, social 
welfareandeconomics. As patriotic citizers of the country we can be justly 
proud of the progress that has been achisved during the past two years 
when our own elected government has managed our national affairs. 
Our first Five-Year Economic Development Plan hes been adopted and 
is being implemented. A White Paper has been adopted on Industrializa- 
tion Policy, based on the Report of the "Working Party which had been 
appointed by the government. We are to have an Industrial Development 
Finance Corporation and an Industria. Research Institute is being 
‘established. Our Land problems are being tackled by the Land Develop- 
-ment Authority, with Land Developmen: Boards ia every State. The 
scope and work of the Rural and -Irdustrial Development Authority 
are being expanded. Plans are afoot t» establish a rural bank—ihe 
Bank Ra‘ayat—for the benefit of our peasants. The government has 
also taken positive steps to set up our owr Central Bank. 

Among the many laws that have gone on the statute book during the 
last two years have been amendments to the Employees Provident Fund 
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to make this small beginning in social security for the workers more 
realistic. The old out-dated Labour Code has been replaced by a new law 
—the Employment Ordinance—in the making of which the representatives 
of the organized workers in the country have played no small part. 

Progress have also been made in the welfare of our rural community. 
Committees have been established to look after the welfare of fishermen 
in various parts of the country. Not only has the system of guaranteed 
price for padi been maintained but an increase has been given to the 
planters for their padi. Increasing numbers of midwives and other 
medical staff are being trained for service in the rural areas. Rural health 
centres have been planned in the various States. 

Perhaps the most impressive progress of all has been in the field of 
education. The divergent systems of schools are being replaced bv 
national-type schools which while preserving the cultures of the various 
races will, under the new national education policy, make a great con- 
tribution towards our common endeavour to build a new nation from a 
multi-racial society. While in the past more than half of our children 
of school going age have not been able to get places in schools, the 
government's new educational policy is aimed at providing a place for 
every child in the national-type schools. A start has been made this year 
and places have been found for every child in the first year class of the 
schools. This has meant finding places for 150,000 more children over 
and above the normal intake of pupils, and is a great achievement. To 
cope with this rapid expansion of our schools we have had to step up 
our efforts in the training of teachers. Besides the Teachers' Training 
Colleges at Tanjong Malim, Malacca, Kirkby and Wolverhamton, we 
now have two additional Colleges, one in Kota Bahru and. the other in 
Penang. Day training centres for teachers have also been started in many 
of the bigger towns. The University of Malaya will be starting a branch 
in Kuala Lumpur beginning from the next session. А part of the Muslira 
` College at Klang is being integrated with the University as a Department 
of Islamic Studies and for the first time there will be a faculty of the 
University where Malay and Arabic will be the media of instruction. 
The development of Malay as the national language is being rigorously 
pursued. A national Language Institute is being established. As you 
may already know a Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka—Language and Litera- 
` ture Bureau—has been established. Increasing numbers of Malayans 
are being given the opportunity to obtain further training overseas, on 
scholarships awarded by State and Federal authorities as well as scholar- 
ships awarded under the Colombo Plan. 

The government has also implemented its Malayanization policy. 
In this connexion, I take the opportunity to pay tribute to the long line 
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of British civil servants who have served our country so well in the past. 
It is essential that the civil service in an ndependent country should be : 
manned by its own nationals and the government’s policy to Malayanize 
its civil service is not a reflection on the integrity, loyalty and devotion 
of the British and those from other Commonwealth countries who have 
contributed a great share towards the development of our country so 
that we can now be independent. The efficient adm nistration which we 
are inheriting from the British officials is a standing tr.bute to the excellent 
example that has been set by them.. A very gratifving aspect of our 
Malayanization policy is the total absence of recriminations or ill-feelings. 
The expatriate officers themselves have given their co-operation to the: 
government in the implementation of its Malayanization policy. The 
government has of course also treated them very fairly and our abolition 
terms have been quite generous. No. doubt there must be people who are 
critical of government's generosity but those critics must remember that 
justice must be done to:those who have served us 30 well in the past. 
I am glad to say that there is quite a large number of British officers who 
have decided to remain behind to serve oir country after independence. 
This is evidence of the confidence they have in the Government of 
Malaya as much as the confidence which :he government has in them. 

We need all the qualified men we have, in the greet task of building a 
prosperous and happy Malaya. I hope thet all our stidents who are now 
here will be inspired by the achievement ої independence for our country 
and redouble their efforts at the immediate. task, that is to qualify as 
quickly as possible in their respective pu-suits so that they can return 
to Malaya and play their part in this new era in the history of our nation. 

In the hour of rejoicing let us also pay tribute to ovr own civil servants 
who have maintained the efficiency of the administration, to the workers 
on whose sweat and toil our nation has become prosperous, to the members 
of the Security Forces (including those from the Commonwealth) many 
of whom have laid down their lives in the preservation of peace so that our 
country be blessed with law and order, and to our national leaders of all 
parties who have worked towards the great day of Merdeka. 

The future of our nation is now in.our own hands. Our country will 
be what we make of it. We have now emerged from colonial rule to the 
status of full nationhood, but there still -emains in our midst another 
form of imperialism. А couple of thousand misguided men and women 
who believe that they can dominate the ccuntry by violence and control 
it in the interests of international communism are still at large in the 
jungle of our homeland. Until these armed terrorists give up their futile 
violence, the peace and security of our country will continue to be threaten- 
ed. Itis proper that all Malayan patriots should make a pledge to uphold 
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the parliamentary democratic system and reject the authoritarian form 
of existence which the communist minority wants to foist on the people. 

As a democratic State, there will be room for parliamentary opposition 
in Maleya. Freedom of speech and of organization are guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The Constitution itself can be changed if the people so 
desire. Perhaps there are some who think that the new Constitution of 
our country is not perfect—as to be expected, nothing made by man can be 
perfect—but it must be conceded that, bearing in mind the special problem 
obtaining in Malaya, the Constitution represents the best possible com- 
promise in the interests of all sections of the people in the country and 
we should give it a chance to work. 





Economic Stability of Malaya 


A FIRM assurance about the future of Malaya’s currency was giver in 
Kuala Lumpur on May 7, 1957, by Col. H. S. Lee, the Minister of 
Finance, when he spoke in the Federal Legislative Council in moving a 
motion that the Council be resolved into Committee to consider the 
Government’s supplementary capital estimates. 

The capital estimates for 1957 were approved in November last year. 
They were a consolidation including only provision for the continuation 
of schemes already approved. In March this year the Federal Legislative 
Council endorsed the Government’s intention to proceed with a Develop- 
ment Plan on the general lines of Council Paper No. 14 of 1957 (based 
on the International Bank Mission Report as revised following the 
Financial Talks in London with the British Government). It was then 
indicated that the way in which the Government would implement this 
plan would be by capital budgets from time to time depending on the 
funds available. The estimates tabled’ for consideration by the Council 
last month was in keeping with this procedure. 


MONEY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The Minister said he would deal in broad terms with the scope of these 
Supplementary Estimates, the sources of finance from which it is proposed 
that the expenditure should be met, the implications for the immediate 
financial position, and their relevance to the general economic situation. 
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First he recalled some figures. The Develooment Plan he said, envisages 
expenditure for the period 1956-1960 amounting to some $1,358 million 
for total capital money, of which $1,138 million is the estimated outlay 
on new capital works, The position to which we had arrived in the Capital 
Estimates for 1957 was that we had approved commitments for new 
capital works estimated to cost $596 million during and after 1957, of 
which $220 million was voted for expenditure during 1957. These 
commitments have been reduced to $531 milion by reason of a reduction 
of the estimated expenditure on the Federal Road Programme by $65 
million. The effect of these Supplementary Estimates would be to raise 
our revised commitments by $101 million te $632 milion, and to raise 
the appropriation for capital works during 1957 by $39 million to $259 
million. This rate of expenditure, if it were achieved, would be higher 
' than the average rate of $220 million a year on new wcrks which would 
be required to complete the Development Phan in five rears. The actual 
‚ rate of expenditure on Capital Account during 1956 will not be finally 
ascertained until the accounts for the year are closed. The indications 
are that the rate of capital expenditure for taat year wl be higher than 
in previous years, but considerably lower than the average rate required 
to complete the Development Plan in five years. The a2tual expenditure 
on Capital Account in 1956 is not expected to have reached $200 million. 

The sources of finance from which it is proposed :hat this supple- 
. mentary capital commitment of $101 million should be met are indicated 

in a table on the third page of the White Paper. The broad principle on 
which particular works have been allocated to Revenue Account or 
Loan Account is that provision is made f-om Reverue Account for 
Government buildings, including those for the Armed Forces, and for 
any additions to votes for specific projects not with.n this category 
which are at present provided on Revenue Account. All other projects 
are to be financed from Advances on Loan Account. · Expenditure on 
the Armed Forces will be covered by grants from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which will be credited to the general reverue balances of this Govern- ` 
ment. The House will nóte that there are many starred votes, from which 
it is proposed that expenditure should be.ixcurred only with the specific 
approval of the Treasury. The votes in this category include all those 
providing money to be issued on loan to otker Author:ties, the reason 
being that the terms of the loans will have to be negotiazed in each case 
before money is issued, and also certain lump sum estimates entered 
. without detailed specification in the Estimates or report to the Treasury 
of the services for which the expenditure is proposed. The commitment 
of money to be lent to other Authorities, namely, State Governments, 
Local Authorities and the Malayan Railway, amounts to $37 million 
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and the money in this category proposed to be appropriated during this 
year amounts to $18-6 million, that is, nearly half the total apporpriation 
proposed in the budget. 


WE CAN AFFORD TO SPEND 


Now, said the Minister, let us look at these proposals for additional 
expenditure in relation to our immediate financial position. Can we 
afford to undertake it? When I last reviewed our financial position in 
November, it appeared that on the forecast of the revenue then available 
and on the assumption that the level of expenditure would not differ 
greatly from the Estimate, including Supplementary Estimates, there 
would be a deficit on the working of the year 1956 which might amount 
to $90 million. The budget for the year 1957, allowing for increased 
receipts from changes in taxation then approved, forecast a deficit of 
$111 million on Revenue Account. If these deficits occurred our reserve 
balances would have been down to some $170 million by the end of this 
year. We had to raise sooner or later $714 million of long-term loan 
money to meet the full estimated cost of capital commitments which we 
are temporarily financing from cash balances. That was the picture as 
we saw it then. It was not a rosy picture, and we were not optimistic at 
that time about the prospects for a Supplementary Capital Budget in 
1957. Since then our immediate financial position has shown considerable 
improvement. There was no deficit in 1956; the trends of actual revenue 
and expenditure so far this year have been more favourable than the 
estimates; and we have the assurances of certain financial aid from Her 
Majesty's Government given at the London Financial Talks in January. 
Government has come to the conclusion that the immediate financial 
position is sufficiently sound to warrant further provision this year for 
capital development, and that it is justified in seeking the approval of the 
House for this Supplementary Capital Budget, involving estimated 
additional expenditure during the year of some $39 million of which, 
as I have said, about half will be lent to other Authorities and is self- 
financing. 

Members may feel that the Government is placing too much reliance 
on the availability of short-term finance, and that the amount of money 
for long-term schemes being charged to advances may be getting unduly 
high. The House may rest assured that this is not the case. It is a matter 
which the Treasury keeps under review. At 3151 December, 1956, 
the actual expenditure charged to advances under the authority of a 
Loan Ordinance or otherwise, pending the raising of loans stood at 
5130 million. At the same date Treasury bills stood at $87 million, and 
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money on Treasury. deposit receipts. at $144 hillion, E is, of course, ће. 
intention to fund this short-term debt by raising loans at an appropriate . ` 
time. But for somé time past interest ratés have been high, and it has not - 
- been to the advantage of Government.to undertake any loan issues. No. 
‘difficulty in maintaining adequate short-term finance has so far. arisen,’ 


=. or-is expected to arise. 


: I have dealt with the immediate financial i issue of wether « Or nui it is: 


"iss а reasonable and prudent step in the light of the Government's financial: , 


w position and prospect to undertake additional capital expenditure at this’ 
. time.: I wish now to bring the House to consider а broader background, 
and to examine whether in the light of its general economic situation this . 
`. country. can afford the scale of public investment in capital development 
^ which the Government has proposed i in thé Five Year Flan, and whether 
. it can expect ‘to obtain the. increase in the national wealth which this ` 


:. capital programme and related policies are intended to promote. : There 


' have been. suggestions that this country and this: Government are spending 
too much money; that there are inflationary pressures which the.Develop- 
ment Programme may г accentuate; that during the past ` vear the overseas 
trade position has become less favourable; that there is.a risk of balance . 
of | payments difficulties which could retard cevelopment, that there has. 
. been uneasiness about money, some abnormal movement of funds out 
of the country; some doubt about the currency. These views have been.. 
. expressed. and they have received. some pablicity. It is important that, 
` these spectres, they are no more than that, shoald be laid. 

-It is always-apt to be a misleading exercise to take selected: statistics 
... relating to the Malayan economy at a particular time and, without detailed © 

‚ analysis over a period, to use them as a pase Zor prediction and: а 


^" fation: of future trends. 
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fo No "MARKED INELATIQNARY TREND, 


| We ses an: "export economy ud its тийре. charente is wide | : 
· fluctuation in export: prices. There is: a tencency for tie yalué of our . 


E exports to rise. and: fall more rapidly and more widely tkan the- value of. 


our im orts. A péfiod | of i increasing ‘export pr:ces creates a.rise in money - 

income’ which i is likely tö induce pressüre on Iccal prices end costs and to: 
. increase import outlays. : ‘It is normally reflected. i in expansion of currency .. 
„and bank credit. In such periods there is likely to. be inflat.on in the broad: - 
sense’ of excessive spending and decline i in the. domestic purchasing ; power. 
of the dollar, as a result of rapid monetary expansion. Sach inflationary. 
trends may continue for some time after receipts from our exports begin . 
to fall, because adjustment of the. шоросу fo sped is ташу slow. : 
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But they-can continue only so long as savings last or the banks continue 
to make credit available by reducing their liquidity. When export prices 
decline tight money ultimately stops inflationary tendencies due to a 
spending spree and establishes a new equilibrium. Since the middle of 
1955 there has been considerable fluctuation in the rubber price. There 
was a sharp rise towards the end of 1955, a gradual fall during the first 
part of 1956, and again a sharp rise and subsequent fall over the end of 
the year. On the whole this has been a period of prosperity and expanding 
credit. The expansion had to be halted by the Banks in February by 
the raising of interest rates and the adoption of a credit squeeze. This 
action has been followed by a levelling off in the increase in bank loans 
and advances and a sharp rise in deposits. The last budget, which imposed 
additional taxation, particularly import duties, without materially 
affecting the cost of living, should have had a disinflationary effect. 
The cost of living index has remained stable except for a small increase 
in November last year attributable to the disturbance of trade and price 
increase as a result of the Suez crisis. Pressure for wage increases is of 
course inflationary and it is less susceptible to control than credit. It is 
not thought, however, that there is any marked inflationary trend in the 
Federation at present, or that the Government capital expenditure is 
likely to be inflationary in its general effect. Insofar as it involves demand 
for local goods and services which are in short supply, for example, for 
building construction, it may give rise to some pressure on prices in that 
field. Insofar as it involves investment in capital goods mainly bought 
overseas it will not be inflationary, and I would remind the House that 
we plan to invest 60 per cent in the economic sector. It is important to 
appreciate that the size of the Government’s capital programme in 
relation to the national income is not excessive. It is estimated that the 
average gross national income for the Federation for the nominal period 
of the Five Year Plan, 1956-1960, may be estimated conservatively 
to be $4,500 million a year. The average estimated expenditure under the 
Plan is $220 million a year, that is, less than 5 per cent of the gross 
national income. This is well below the latest published ratios of Govern- 
ment and private enterprise capital expenditure to gross national income 
. of some Asian countries which are attempting rapid development, and 
which have ratios round about 9 per cent. It can be assumed that the 
actual rate of capital expenditure in the Federation will be a still lower 
percentage. 


FAVOURABLE TRADE BALANCE 


A further consequence of our export economy is that the terms of trade 
are largely determined by export prices. When export prices are high a 
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slc diii of exports can be exchanzed for a given quantity of 
а imports, and the terms of trade are favouratle to us. When export prices 
~ decline the terms of trade become less favou-able. It is not to be inferred 
` that such’ fluctuations necessarily imply aa adverse balance .of trade. 


:. Thus, whilst the surplus visible trade balance for the Federation for 1956 


: ($511 million) was substantially less than t»at for 1955 ($827 million). 
it-was still a very large surplus. The Federation has never had a deficit 
` ‘trade balance. Over the past ten years the agzregate surdlus trade balance 
: amounts to $5,800 million. Over the same period pan-Malayan trade 
‘figures show surpluses in five years and deficits in five years, but a net 


E favourable balance of $2,300 million. The Suez crisis caused a distortion 


"of the normal pattern of trade. On the oae hand there was delay in 
exports and therefore delay in receiving payment for export. On the 
other hand, there was abnormally heavy ordzring of imports for cash in 
anticipation of delays in deliveries, requiriag drawing down of bank 
deposits and increase in bank credit for th» financing of trade. This 
position is being adjusted as a more normal pattern of trade is re-establish- 
ed. There is a rising.trend of world prices which will be reflected in the 
cost of our imports and may affect the balance of trede position, but 
the fact that there may be in any particular period a greater rise in imports 
outlays than in expórt receipts does not justify anxiety about a temporarily 
less favourable trade position. The danger signal woukd be a tendency 
for the value of imports to stick at a level which would require higher 
average export earnings to pay for them than ап reasonzbly be expected. 
Imports under the Government capital programme will, of course, 
increase import outlays, but it is the intention to finance di-ect Government 
imports from grants received, loans received and reserves held in sterling, 
not from current overseas earnings. It is, of course, esseatial to this pur- 
pose that the reserves should not be threatered with depletion to meet 
external payments difficulties such as might arise from outgoings of 
invisible account due to disinvestment in Malzya. 

It has been suggested that there are indications of such disinvestment 
and of a persistent and substantial flight of capital frcm this country 
during the past year. If it were so, that would be a matter of great concern 
to us. We naturally look into the facts, so far as we can ascertain them, 
with some care. In our view, the facts do not indicate any such dis- 
investment. For these facts we look first to the banking statistics. Here 
we face the difficulty of distinguishing to wha’. extent treads in the pan- 
Malayan figures reflect factors arising in the Feceration and factors arising 
in Singapore. But, by and large, the pattern cf the pan-Malayan figures 
follows that of the Federation figures. BanE lending increased, bank 
deposits fell. In the Federation, from 31st December, 1555, bank loans 
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and advances had increased by 30 per cent at 31st December, 1956, 
and by 47 per cent at the end of January this year. There had been a net 
fall in deposits of 54 per cent to December and 11 per cent to January. 
I take the end of January because it is the point immediately before the 
Malayan banks increased their interest rates. 

The situation was that money had been going out of the banks at a 
faster rate than it was coming back. This situation could be due to several 
factors. It could be due, and to some extent it was due, to the time-lag 
between the advancing of credit to finance abnormal trade purchases at 
the time of the Suez crisis and recoupment as the goods are sold.. It could 
be due to the use of bank loans as working capital in private enterprise 
development. It could be due to withdrawal of deposits and transfer 
of funds abroad, and such transfer could be either normal movements 
of funds seeking the most favourable market for short-term investment 
or abnormal withdrawals of long-term capital by disinvestment. There 
have been large remittances. Insofar as they were movements of money 
from the Federation, they were mainly in the category of free money 
seeking short-term investment and mainly remittances made by the 
Federal Treasury for investment in London, for example, money held in 
trust, or Government money not immediately required in the Federation 
for day to day expenditure. 


LITTLE EVIDENCE OF DISINVESTMENT 


'The fall in bank deposits was not an even trend throughout the year. 
There was a steep fall (Federation $40 million, pan-Malayan $70 million) 
during the period March to May; a levelling off to July followed by some 
recovery to October; and then a very steep fall. (Federation $84 million, 
pan-Malayan $93 million) from November to January. During the two 
periods when deposits fell rapidly the Federal Treasury withdrew from 
local deposits and remitted to London, for investment in short-term 
United Kingdom Treasury Bills or to meet specific sterling commitments 
such as contributions to the Tin Bufferstock, sums amounting to $37 
million during the first period and $93 million during the second period. 
The reason for this movement of short-term money to the United Kingdom 
was that it was more profitable to invest it there, because that U.K. 
Treasury bill rate offered a favourable margin of approximately 14 per 
cent over local fixed deposit rates. Movement of short-term funds to 
the highly developed London money market when rates there offer an 
attractive return is not a flight of capital; it is an ordinary Sterling area 
financial exercise. No doubt, for the same reason some private short- 
term money for which there is no adequate local investment avenue or 
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money market, for example, money received bv 5{егйпр companies as 
replanting grants or refunds of anti-inflationary cess was also attracted 
to London. There were some internal movements which drew down 
bank deposits, but did not involve remittances abroad, in particular the 
Replanting Board transferred $36 million from bank deposits to Federal 
Treasury deposits during the period October to November. These con- 
ditions led to an increase in the interest rates of the Malayan banks by 
half per cent in February and to the adoption by the banks of a credit 
squeeze with the object of reducing their lending. Thess measures seem 
to have had a steadying effect. At the end of Avril provisional figures 
show loans and advances slightly below, and deposits considerably above 
the figures at the end of January. Bank assets in sterling would be 
reduced during 1956 by these remittances, tut it does not follow that 
there was depletion of the sterling balances available to this country. 
There is no evidence of disinvestment of long--erm capital on any appre- 
ciable scale. Some foreign-owned estates have been sold. and it is to be 
expected that some part of the proceeds of taese sales will be remitted 
abroad, but the sum involved in such sales is small; so Тат as we know 
about $15 million. On the other hand there is substantial reinvestment 
by foreign-owned rubber companies in replanting; $4£ million were 
invested by these companies alone during 195€ and their programme for 
1957 provides for expenditure of $50 million. There is a 200m in build- 
ing; private investment in works in hand is estimated tc be about $70 
million now compared with $39 million а year ago.  T^roughout the 
period there has been a high level of activitv on the local share market, 
and a sustained pressure for investment'in land which has caused a 
continuing rise in real property values. We need to attrect more long- 
term private investment, capital complementary to the Government 
capital programme. There is a paper before tae House Council Paper 
No. 30/57 setting out the kind of inducements and guarantees which the 
Government proposed to offer to such capital. We need to create a local 
bill market which will provide liquidity for money seeking short-term 
investment so that such funds will not have to be moved abroad and can 
be channelled into development finance. Tke establishment of such a 
market will be one of Ше functions of a Central 3ank. The Government 
sees no reason to anticipate an outflow of capital such as might cause a 
drain on our reserves or. abnormal pressure on the currency. It is satisfied 
that there have been no indications of any such ou-flow. 


ASSURANCE ON CURRENCY 


There is no reason why the approach of independence should cause any 
apprehension about the external or domestic pcsition of the Malayan 
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dollar, the Minister asserted. The Federation, he said, will continue to 
be a member of the Sterling Area. It will be an independent member, 
continuing its association with the Sterling area of its own free will, 
because the Government is satisfied that this association is in the best 
interests of this country. Like other independent members of the Sterling 
area, the Federation will continue to hold its foreign exchange reserves 
in London and the exchange value of the currency will continue to be 
fixed as a sterling exchange standard. There will be technical changes; 
it is intended that a Central Bank will be established, and will take over 
the functions of the Currency Board. The Federation will then exercise, 
through this new institution, the same freedom to determine its own foreign 
exchange and import policies as other independent members of the 
Sterling area, within the framework of the policies agreed upon by them 
all. In due course the system will be less rigid than that now in operation 
under which the issue and redemption of Malayan currency in exchange 
for sterling is automatic and which does not allow any scope whatever 
for any monetary policy. But it will be a first and fundamental principle 
of our policy and our Central Bank operations to maintain the traditional 
stability of the dollar sterling exchange, on which depends the normal 
flow of trade and, in large measure, the readiness of overseas investors 
to put new capital or to reinvest existing capital in this country. In 
deciding upon the functions of a Central Bank this Government. will 
proceed with the full consideration which this most important develop- 
ment requires, and with the best advice which it can get. It will take no 
step which could reasonably be expected to affect adversely and seriously 
the confidence in the currency. The Proclamation of Independence 
will not affect the currency at all. The dollar will be exactly the same 
dollar backed by the same reserves as it is now. The existing notes will con- 
tinue to be legal tender just as they are, and there will be no other notes. 
It is not the intention to issue any new currency notes at this stage. There 
will of course be a new issue in time, but substitution will not affect in 
any way whatever the value of the notes now in circulation. I trust that 
I can rely on Honourable Members to correct any misapprehension and 
to quash any ill informed rumours on this matter which may come to their 
notice amongst sections of the people likely to be misled by rumour, 
particularly those in rural areas. 

The Minister concluded by saying that Honourable Members may have 
felt that he had been speaking at some length on rather technical matters 
of finance which have no very obvious connexion with the supplementary 
estimates now before the House. But there is of course a vital connexion. 
The ability of the Alliance Government to implement the plans for 
development which it has promised to undertake depends above other 
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considerations on its ability to maintair confidence, here and abroad, 
in the financial and economic stability o7 this counzry. It is important 
that this Government’s understanding and acceptance of this fundamenal 
fact should not appear to be obscured by its readiness to spend its funds 
_ on development schemes. 


The Women’s Council 


ADDRESSES BY THE BEGUM IKRAIMULLAH 
AND SIR CLAUDE COREA 


THE WOMEN'S COUNCIL, co-operating with 'Vcmen of Incia, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, held two meetings recently and was addressed by the Begum 
Ikramullah and Sir Claude Corea. 

The BEGUM IKRAMULLAH expressing her pleasure at being with her 
friends in the Council said she wished to share with them some of her 
experiences within the U.N. She had found many changes since she last 
attended a session in 1948. There was a different atmosphere which at 
first seemed discouraging; but later she felt Hopeful that m=mber countries 
had tried to practice the principles of the Charter whNe realizing the 
obstacles to be overcome. When the action tak2n by the United Kingdom 
in Egypt was first announced it came as a great shock because of the 
U.K's usually accepted high moral standard. Subsequentiv, with France 
it had complied with the Assembly’s resolution and withdzew; a solution 
being attained by the formation of the U.N. Emergency Force, the first 
time such a force had been organized and used. On the question of 
Hungary there had been condemnation, coupled with regret and concern. 
But later moral force had faded out and had been displaced by disillusion 
and frustration. The dispute about Kashmir was a hard problem—India 
is a great country and has great things to dc. We must wait and hope 
for a just and reasonable solution. Colonialism was corstantly being 
attacked, but it cannot be dissolved overnight, and we must try to bring 
understanding and re-thinking to it. In the Third Committee there had 
been long discussions on the nationality of married women, and she found 
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| women ts en in Бе: connexions were most intersationhilly minded. - З 
. We had to remember a new order was struggling to be born and believe 
that peace will eventually come to pass. - 
Lady EGERTON presided. 


In the absence of Lady Egerton, Mrs. WINIFRED HOLMES took the 
chair at the second meeting, and introducing Sir CLAUDE COREA described 
him as one of the world's statesmen. He had great wisdom and under- 
standing, and was very conscious of the value of Asian co-operation. 

iT Sir Claude said he was happy to be with them, and to tell something of 
~ the situation in Ceylon from a non-political viewpoint. There should be 
close ties within the Commonwealth, and we should combine with under- 
standing to know each other better. Ceylon is a small country of nine 
million people with a growing population, but they were now independent, 
and hoped to take an important part in the future. They were far from 
Europe, but had close relations with other countries. In existence for 
2,500 years Ceylon had a written history and a heritage of culture which 
extended to the villages where one would find simple people with a dignity 
and courtliness of an old-world type. Ceylon is democratic with two 
Houses of Parliament—the lower house being elected with six members 
appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister; 
the Senate has 15 members elected and 15 nominated by the Government. 
There were women M.P's showing the importance of women in public 
. life. The Women's Political Association had been a landmark in their 
s story, and women had been granted franchise in 1931. Law and order 






attained everywhere—they had a good police force, and there was 
t. onfidence i in the justice of the Courts of Law. The Health Service 
was free to those below a certain income, but payment was asked from 
К б сан "With the help of the World Health Organization malaria was now 
practically non-existent and other diseases were being eradicated. Educa- 
tion was largely free, and opportunities were given for advancement. 
_ Buildings and teachers were required. Eighty-six per cent of the population 
> live in villages, and since 1937 rural development had steadily increased, 
d sponsored by the Government. Villagers were encouraged to help them- 
— "selves and raise their standards of living—many thousands of cases were 
successfully tried in the village courts. A great change was slowly coming 
because of this uplift. 
= The Lanka Mahili Samiti (Women's Institutes) with their training 
centre at Kaduela were a fine example of voluntary service, and outstand- 
work was accomplished by the trained personnel in the villages. 
n is a poor country, but would continue to advance and take her 
rnationally. 
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BODHISATTVA FROM FONDUKISTAN (AFGHANISTAN) 
STUCCO-INDO-SASSANIAN STYLE. Ca. 7TH CENTURY A.D. 


KABUL MUSEUM 
Courtesy: “ Orienta /Art.” 





French 
Southern and Antarctic Lands 


SITUATED at the southern crossroads of the Indian Ocean the French 
Southern and Antarctic Lands have gained importance in recent years 
because of their scientific and strategic significance. Formerly a depen- 
dency of Madagascar, they were elevated in 1955 to the status of an 
Overseas Territory. In preparation for the coming International Geo- 
physical Year, France has sent expeditions to Antarctica, under the 
direction of one of her most eminent explorers, Paul-Emile Victor. 

This Overseas Territory comprises three volcanic island groups 
(Amsterdam and Saint Paul, Kerguelen, and the Crozet Islands) in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean, and Adélie Land, on the Antarctic 
mainland south of Australia. The territory has no permanent population. 


HISTORY 


Explorers of the 16th and 18th centuries, sailing in search of a vast 
southern continent mentioned even in ancient Greek literature, discovered 
the “ Terres Australes.” In 1522 members of Magellan’s expedition, 
returning to Europe from their trip around the world, were the first 
to sight Amsterdam. Saint Paul was probably named by a Portuguese 
mariner at the end of the 16th century. Two hundred years later, a 
Dutch navigator landed on the islands and in 1843 a French fishing 
settlement was established on Saint Paul. A French astronomical 
expedition used Saint Paul as a base in 1874 and the French Governor 
of Réunion Island formally took possession in 1893, 

In 1734 a Breton was the first to discover Kerguelen, the archipelago 
named in his honour. He led other expeditions there between 1772 and 
1774 and took possession of his discoveries in the name of Louis xv. 
Captain Cook landed on the islands in 1776 during his third trip around 
the world. In the 19th and 20th centuries seal hunters put in at Kerguelen 
and French, German, and Australian scientific missions visited the islands. 

The Crozet Islands were discovered in 1772 by a Frenchman, Marion, 
who also had set out in search of the southern continent. He named the 
main island “ Пе de la Possession” and his second in command, Crozet, 
planted the French flag on its soil. 

Adélie Land was discovered in 1838 by the Frenchman Dumont 
d'Urville, who named it after his wife. No one ventured there again 
until 1911 when an important Australian scientific mission set out for 
that area. 
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ADMINISTRATI ION 


A decree of 1924 Dead: the islands and Adélie Land under the juris- 
diction of the Government of Madagascar. . This arrangement was super- ' 
seded on August 6th, 1955 bya new law which granted administrative 
and financial autonomy to the three archipslagos and French Antarctica 
and made theni an Overseas Territory of the French Republic. The 
chief administrative officer is assisted by a consultative council composed 
of representatives from the fields of scientific research, defence and civil 
‘aviation. This council, which elects its cwn. chairman and secretary, 
must be consulted about budgetary proposals concerring the Territory; 
-it is informed and: consulted with regard to new sciencific expeditions to 
|, the area; and it must examine and investiga-e all requests for concessions 

"and exploitation. The opinions of the council are submitted to the 
. ^ Minister:for France Overseas. At present the administrative headquarters 
‘ofthe Territory are in Paris, but after the proper fzcilities have been 


| - "constructed, they will be transferred to Potens Ert on the largest 


= “of the islands in the Kerguelen group. 
i GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


;' The islands of Saint Paul and Amsterdam are located in the Southern 
А Ча Ocean on the route between the Cape vf Good Hope and Australia, 
“about. 1,550 miles east of Madagascar. Amsterdam, the larger (20 
E “square: miles in area), is about 50 miles north of Saint Paul (three square · 
И miles). Penguins are the principal form o? animal life on the islands “ 


. < ,but many wild cattle are found on Amsterdem. Crayfsh abound in the 
<: -Surrounding waters and in 1928 a company was established to exploit 


"this resource. Since the end of World War п renewed efforts have been 


7 madé to develop a fishing industry in Amst2zdam as well as to explore 
` the possibilities of stock raising. 


The Kerguelen Archipelago, consisting of about 300 islands, is south 


. ор Saint Paul, approximately 3,300 miles southeast of the Cape of Good 
1: Hope and 3,000 miles southwest of Austrelia. Once covered by the 
.. 8ea, Ше archipelago is set on a vast submarins plateau and is very moun- 
hee tainóüs... The climate is rather humid and snow falis at all seasons. 
... The numerous lakes, rivers and waterfalls offer considerable hydro- 
Ley electric ‘potentialities. There are many species of rare plants, some of 

` "Which аге found nowhere else; the most unusual is a variety of cabbage. 
M Animal life is varied: the elephant seal is the most common but there are 
f Also. -rabbits, ponies, reindeer, pigs, ducks and oigeons. 





2. The development of the Kerguelen Archipelago is alrzady under way. 
| E well equipped base camp with all modern conveniences was set up in 
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1951. A large international airport near Port-aux-Frangais, the future 
capital of the Territory, has been planned and; once in operation, will 
shorten the route between Africa and southern Australia by 1,200 miles. 
An economical source for the light and power necessary to operate the 
base is available from a nearby waterfall. Prospecting for mineral 
resources will also play an important part in the development of the 
islands, At the present time there are two civil servants and fifty military 
and civilian technicians on Amsterdam and the Kerguelen islands. 

The Crozet Archipelago is about 1,100 miles west of the Kerguelens 
and consists of two groups of islands: the “ Iles Froides de Marion” 
(Cold Islands of Marion) and the “ Douze Apótres " (Twelve Apostles). 
Their geographical characteristics are very similar to those of the 
Kerguelen group. 

Adélie Land has one of the largest glaciers in the world. The entire 
area is covered with ice and snow and is considered the windiest spot. 
in the world. Penguins and whales are the sole forms of animal life. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERRITORY 


The fact that the French Government has granted administrative and 
financial autonomy to the French Southern and Antarctic Lands is proof 
that France attaches great importance to this distant area. Scientific 
expeditions have shown that the islands are not always icebound and 
man can live on them. Food is no problem because vegetables can be | 
grown and cattle raised on many of the islands; the local waters have 
an abundant supply of edible fish. Modern telecommunications link 
the region to Australia and Africa. 

Moreover, recent events have shown that this area is of vital significance 
from a strategic point of view. When the Suez Canal was closed during 
two World Wars, the lanes across the Indian Ocean were put into service 
and since the Kerguelens lie about midway on the great circle which 
connects South Africa with southeast Australia, they were utilized as 
bases for the destroyers which kept watch over Allied shipping. Military 
strategists are aware that the proposed international airport will be a 
valuable base in case of future war. In addition, many commercial 
airlines have planned routes across the Poles and planes connecting 
South America with Australia will be able to use this airport. 

France has sent several expeditions to the Antarctic in recent years 
and a new one, under the direction of the great explorer, Paul-Emile 
Victor, left for Adélie Land at the end of 1955 to set up the facilities 
necessary for the scientific research which will be carried on during the 
1957-1958 International Geophysical Year. In 1957 another expedition 
will be sent to install the delicate scientific instruments. : 
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3 ‘indonesia, ; 
| "BACKGROUND. TO NEW GOVERNMENT 


THE FORMATION of the new. Cabinet b; y President Sükarno TE the: 


: -premiership of Dr. Djuanda: on April 8, 1957, was brought about: by a- · 
" . series of events which originated in November, 1956 when Colonel - 
_ Zulkifli Lubis, who was formerly Deputy Chief of Staff of the Атту, . 

made an unsuccessful attempt to stage 2 coup against the Dr. Ali. | 


‚ Sastroamidjojo Cabinet: 


` Having thwarted this subversive action, the Government on. Dami > 
te 20, 1956, met with, another challenge to its authority when the commander Й 
. of. the. Fourth Infantry Regiment in Centrzl Sumatrà, which, together 


with North Sumatra, madé up the First Military District, in a radio 


broadcast announced that he had taken over the provincial administrative 


control from the Governor. The action was dézided upon, the commander, ` 
Lt.-Col. Ahmad: Hussein, stated, to give effect to the resolutions which ` 


. were passed at the reunion of the Banteng (Buffalo) Army Division (of. 
. the former Revolutionary Any): at к and Bukittinggi from 
November 20 to 24, 1956. NEN 


- The resolutions, in addition to urging the Р of ful EN 


to the regions, further called for extensive improvement iti all fields with’ — 
particular reference to thé conduct of Ármy and State affairs. It was". 


- explicitly stated, however; that, the area had no intention , of DRE К 


|. from the Central Government. 


While the Government was proceeding ih -ts efforts to reach a satis- 


- factory settlement. to"the Central Sumatra question, a parallel affair 


|. emerged in the northern province of the island.: The commander of the. 
-North Sumatra Military District, Colonel Simbolon; on December 22 . 
` announced over Radio Medan that, as from ttat date, he-had assumed. . 


administrative authority in the First Military District, had temporarily 


. severed relations with Djakarta and that he no longer recognized the . 


Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet. . Я 
This. decision was the Colonel’s version of the so-called E Fourth of 


"December Idea " which was adopted at а mee'ing of army officers of 


Central and North Sumatra on December 4, 1956. It had its roots in ` 
criticisms of the Government which were raised at the meeting althongu y^ 
it did not óbtain unanimous support. ^ 
The Government then decided at an extraordinary session which was 2 
also attended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on December 22, to relieve ` 


Colonel Simbolon from his post.as commander of the First Military - 


District and that control of the area would henceforth rest with the Chief 
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of Staff of the district, Lt-Col. Djamin Gintings. Martial law was sub- 
sequently proclaimed in Tapanuli and East Sumatra, both being parts 
of Sumatra’s northern province. | 

Colonel Simbolon’s suspension was reaffirmed by President Sukarno 
in his order of the day on December 25, in which he warned that once a 
soldier violated the principles of the Army and State in order to impose 
his will upon. the Government and his superiors, there would then be 
established a custom which would render it impossible for any government 
or superiors in the future to preserve and uphold those principles. The 
President instructed the Armed Forces to guard the unity, sovereignty and 
discipline of the State and the Army. 

Effect was given to the Presidential decree on December 29, when 
troops under Lt-Col. Djamin Gintings occupied Medan and surrounded 
Col. Simbolon’s residence. The Colonel himself, however, managed to 
escape with a handful of men. In conformity with the Government’s 
decision of December 22, Lt.-Col. Djamin Gintings on December 27 
assumed active control of North Sumatra. 

It seemed as if the Government could now entirely devote its attention 
to a settlement of the problem of Central Sumatra. South Sumatra had 
not followed the path of the two northern provinces, although its Governor 
had made known on December 24 that henceforth all revenues of the 
area would be retained and used for its own reconstruction and develop- 
ment. In an effort to settle the military problems of the island, a meeting 
of all military commanders in Sumatra was held in Palembang on January 
29, 1957, under the chairmanship of the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Major General Nasution. A decision was reached on е; division of 
Sumatra into four defence territories, Achin, North Sumatra, Central 
Sumatra, and South Sumatra. 

It appeared, however, that disagreement had been prevailing within 
the Government itself as to the policy pursued on the affairs, and this 
ultimately caused the resignation of three Government parties. In order 
to deal with the situation more effectively, which by this latest develop- 
ment had assumed a serious character, some Government parties suggested 
an integral reshuffle of the Cabinet. It was at this juncture that President 
Sukarno introduced his concept for a total change of the country’s 
governmental system. Ata press conference with foreign correspondents, 
the President made it clear that in his view a western parliamentary system 
was at present not suited for Indonesia where large numbers of the 
population were still illiterate. In no way would he set up a dictatorship 
to overcome the difficulties. 

While still preoccupied with the problems in Sumatra, the Government 
was confronted with a new development in another part of the country. 
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; District óf East Indonesia; comprising Sulavesi (Celebas), Nusa Tenggara 
; Lesser: Sunda’ Islands) and Maluku (Mohiccas), aanounced that, as 


from "that date, he had declared the area to be under martial law and that E 





-administrative control had been taken over by him. 


0 у: 51. leading figures of the area; further :cemanded that full autonomy 


* Assembly passed а motion of no-confidence against the Government and 


. transferred administrative authority to the military conamander, Lt: -Col. | 
- `Вагап. The withdrawal of the Psi Minis:ers who had demanded an : 
'. , intégral reshuffle of the Cabinet, added to the percarious position in . 
: which the Government was now placed and it. was thereupon decided. 


' to return the mandate.to the Head of State on March 14. 


uu us On: March 7 2, Li -Col. йаг е сае of: the Seventh Military: ' 


SER "The declaration broadcast in.the nature of a рел and. шы ` 


. "^ be accorded to East Indonesia. In-confronting the now complex situation, ^ 
EE ihe Governmént.parties held differing views on what action to: take. 
' ." Some were in favour of simultaneous resignation whereas.others main- 
~. . tained that there was as yet no neéd to return the mandate. The situation ., 

B reached an even more serious stage when. the South Sumatra Consultative 


Martial law was: declared throughout the country the same day by thé." 


` President who іп a nation-wide broadcast told the people that it was. 


c imperative to. act firmly and to uphold law and order internally if we ` 
. were to take a similar stand iri dealing with external affairs. 


The task to form a new Cabinet was ent-usted: to Mr. Suwirjo, the | 


©. chairman of the Nationalist Party (рм). It was not until the рм leader 


' : had twice failed to discharge this- assignment that the President decided 


' to ‘establish a.new Government. himself. , 
The new Government has as its programm3: | Ly" 
. 1.. To set up a National Council in line with the President 's Concept; 


«i To normalize the internal condition of th» country; 


. 8... To further the implementation of measures decidec upon after the. 
-abrogation of the Round Table Conference Agent with the Nether- 


lands;. 


; 4. To continue ‘the efforts to restore West Irian (West New Guinea) | 
' to the rest of Indonesia; i 


209; То intensify national construction activites, 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


о Dr Djuanda Kartawidjaja, Prime Minister and Minister of Defence: o 
-= 7 (ad'interim), was born on July 10, 1911, at Tas: kmalaja er Java). He " 
| +, graduated at thé Technical Faculty in Bandung ia 1933. E ves 
to. From 1935 to 1937, Dr. Djuanda was head of. the ‘Mohammadijai `, 
2 Secondary. School iri E DM, In 1932 he was. sppointed chief | шш t 
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with the West Java Provincial Department of Public Works, Djakarta. 
In 1942, he became a member of the Regency Council of Djakarta. 

After the war, he was appointed vice-Minister of Communications in 
the Republican Government (2nd Sjahrir Cabinet, March 12, 1946). 
In the 3rd Sjahrir Cabinet, October 12, 1946, he was Minister of Com- 
munications. On July 3, 1947, he was again Minister of Communications 
in the Sjarifuddin Cabinet until January 29, 1948, and he retained the 
same portfolio in the Hatta Cabinet. As a member of the Republican 
delegation to the Round Table Conference, he was Minister without 
Portfolio in the reshuffied Hatta Cabinet, August 4, 1949. During 
the Conference, Dr. Djuanda was chairman of the Republican dele- 
gation’s Finance Committee. 

He was Minister of Economic Affairs in the Duy Cabinet of the United 
States of Indonesia (December, 1949 until August, 1950). He became 
Minister of Communications іп the Natsir Cabinet (September, 1950-A pril, 
1951) and retained this portfolio in the Sukiman-Suwirjo Cabinet (April, 
1951—April, 1952) and in the Wilopo-Prawoto Cabinet (April, 1952- 
August, 1953). During the first Ali Sastroamidjojo Cabinet (August, 
1953—August, 1955) he was appointed director of the Government Planning 
Bureau and became Minister of State for Planning in the second Ali 
Sastroamidjojo Cabinet (March, 1956-March, 1957). Dr. Djuanda 
belongs to no party. 


MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Dr. Subandrio, Minister of Foreign Affairs, aged 42, was born at 
Kepandjen (Malang). In 1942 he graduated at the Medical College in 
Djakarta and was subsequently appointed assistant in the operating 
theatre of the Central Hospital in Djakarta. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion he lived in Semarang where he set up a private clinic. After the 
proclamation of the Republic of Indonesia, he became active in the 
political field and participated in the further struggle for independence. 
After Semarang had been occupied by Dutch troops, he went to Solo, 
where he became an official of the Ministry of Information of the Republic 
of Indonesia. During the third Sjahrir Cabinet of October, 1946 to 
July, 1947 he became Secretary-General of the Ministry of Information. 
In 1947 he was appointed chargé d'affaires and later on, Ambassador of 
the Republic of Indonesia in London. In 1954 he became Ambassador 
in Moscow and in 1956 he was recalled to Indonesia, where he was 
appointed Secretary-General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dr. 
Subandrio belongs to no party. 
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Impressions of China Now 


By KENNETH CANTLIE* 


I SHOULD EXPLAIN at the outset why I was invited to China by the Chinese 
Government. In 1887 my father went to Hong-Kong to study tropical 
diseases, and while he was there started a class to teach Western medicine 
to young Chinese and about thirty joined the class from many parts of 
China. Among them was an outstanding pup.l of the nane of Sun Yat Sen, 
and my father and he formed an immediate frizndship whch lasted through- 
out their lives. Sun’s stay in Hong-Kong made him realize how archaic 
the system of the Imperial Chinese Government was, and, together with 
many of his class-mates, he became a Reformer. ` After many adventures 
during the next twenty years he was made the first President of the Chinese 
. Republic; indeed he was in-our house in London when he received the 
telegram asking him to return to China and form a Government. 

It was in memory of my father’s friendship with Sun, therefore, that 
I received the invitation to represent my family at the 90th anniversary 
of his birth, and I was very glad to accept, though the notice was very 
short, for I had to emplane only thirty-six hours after the invitation was 
received. 

My visit gave me some opportunity of seeing China azain after a lapse 
of twenty years, for I was ‘Technical adviser to the Minister of Railways 
from 1929 until 1937, and you may be interested to hear what a crusted 
Tory like myself thought of the changes which have come about. 
Naturally my impressions have only been cf a general and superficial 
kind, for naturally I was allowed to see only what my hosts wished to show 
me. 

And here let me say first that there is one thing that has not changed in 
China, and that is the a of the Chineze to visitors. I was made 
welcome everywhere. 

The first change I noted was in the discip i ine and order everywhere. 
In the past the Chinese have been complete incividualists and have always 
found it difficult to co-operate. Sun Yat Sen used to call them a * sheet 
of loose sand’ because of their failures to work together. It has been 
this lack of discipline which has been one of the main causes of weakness 
in China. But now the Chinese carry cut orders without question; 
they are punctual, clean and orderly. Trains arrive on time, machines 
work, plans are carried out. This is a tremendous change and it is not 


* Based on a lecture given to the Universities China Committee. 
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surprising that in consequence of this there is a big improvement in organ- 
ization and efficiency. 

How such an amazing change can have been carried out it is impossible 
to say, but it does indicate that the people understand that if they do not 
obey orders, something unpleasant will happen to them. But persuasion 
is also being used and publicity and propaganda by newspaper and radio 
are a constant part of daily life for every one in China to-day. 

‘The Chinese people are being told repeatedly that there is no limit to 
future prosperity if they will submit to hard work and discipline at the 
present time. Doubtless coercion is being used to reinforce arguments 
with the more stubborn members of the public, and punishment in China 
has to be firm if it is to be effective. But whatever the methods, the 
result is an increase in efficiency. 

Mention of hard work brings me to the next point that I observed, and 
that is the hours and conditions of the workers. The Chinese has always 
been a hard worker, but I doubt if he-has ever worked better than he is 
doing now. Six full days a week of at least eight hours each, is normal. 
Students and officials get Sundays as their rest days, but other classes of 
worker get varying days of the week, in order not to crowd out the 
multiple Stores on some days and leave them empty at others. When- 
ever possible the workers are on piece-work and are encouraged to turn 
out as much every day as is humanly possible. In each shop there is a 
large frame on which portraits and descriptions are shown of the best 
workers—the heroes—of the previous week or month.  Skilful workers 
get twice and three times the amount of unskilful workers. At one 
tobacco-factory a girl's hands moved so rapidly that the human eye could 
not follow her movements in packaging cigarettes. Her wages were thrice 
as much as those of her companions, and I asked the Manager whether 
some of them were jealous of her skill and believed that if she worked 
less hard, theré would be employment for at least one extra girl. The 
Manager was astonished and could see no point in this. “ Тһе harder 
we all work, the more we shall have. China will have more cigarettes, 
and there will be more for export. We shall all be better off. As to 
employing more people to do the same work, this would be a waste. 
There is plenty of work for all, and there will be no limit in future.” . To 
substantiate his views, he spoke to the girls, who agreed with him, 
apparently with conviction. I wished that some of the workers in other 
countries could have heard this exchange. Incidentally this firm had not 
been nationalized, but was still privately owned. 

Í went round large steel works, and saw how skilful the Chinese had 
become in making intricate steel castings even of the largest size. Cast 
steel frames for locomotives areitems that haveonly been madein Britain for 
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the last few years, so difficult are they to make. Yet the Chinese are 
casting them without a thought of their _ntricacy, and their quality is 
high. China produces, it is said, about three and a half million tons of 
steel per year, and last year built 184 locomctives of various sizes, as well 
as motor lorries, agricultural machinery and other ae of the same 
sort, in considerable quantities. · ss 
In Manchuria there had been great део. since I last knew it, 
but one must not forget that the foundations of this economic develop- 
ment were laid by the Japanese, in the same way as much of the industry 
round: Shanghai was started by the BritisL. Nevertheless the Chinese 
‘have carried this industry on and are developing it rapidly, even though 
they willingly accept advice from Russian ard East European technicians 
and advisers. There are a large number of these in China; indeed out- 
side the former Treaty Ports there are probably as man foreigners about 
in towns as ever in the past. They appear со be carefully selected, and 
are-obviously good fellows, while their relaticns with the-Chinese workers - 
seem cordial. Their numbers vary, of course In the motor lorry factory 
which the Russians presented to the Chinese and which :s outside Chang- ` 
chun in Manchuria, there is a Russian adviser to eack gang. But this 
may be because this factory is still in the developmen: stage. After a 
year or more of experience I seee no reason why the Сііпеѕе should not 
' be able to go ahead without Russian help. Tkis lorry factory incidentally, . 
is planned to turn out 100 lorries per day. it is a big and well-designed 
works, covering 150 acres and employing 12.000 workezs of both sexes. 
At present the output is low—about 15 per day—but as the works has only 
been going for a few months, this is to be expected. In two or three years 
the same workers with the same machines will turn out four.or five times 
their present output as the various production belts harmonize better and _ 
as the Production offices gain experience. Also there іє ‘some shortage 
of steel at the present time. 
Very large numbers of young Chinese are being trained. as . technicians 
. of various sorts at Institutes which are being built all over the country. 
I went round several and-found the equipmert some of the best I have 
ever seen anywhere, and the students of both sexes keen and eager to learn. 
It is noticeable that almost all of them live m the Institutes and their 
living accommodation is well-arranged. A great develooment is going 
on'in Wuchang, the Southern part of the city of Wuhan, and in the 
Institute of Technology there I found that they зге first giv.ng the students 
a general training of about six months, and then putting them in special- 


^. ized classes, six being regarded as Mechanical Engineering and eight as 


Electrical Engineering. Specialized courses are.given on Casting, Forging, 
Machine tool design etc. on the Mechanical side, and on Transmission 
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lines, Dynamos, Radio, etc. on the electrical side. І remember discussing 
this syllabus with the principal. My view was that it tended to specialize 
too early and while, on a short-term view it was useful in producing a 
large number of specialized technicians, I thought that in later years it 
might cause difficulties in selecting men capable of taking top positions, 
as few would have the sort of general experience which an Engineer, as 
opposed to a mere technician, needs. 

Stores and shops are well-stocked, not only with necessities, but 
with cameras, bicycles, brocades, and other non-essentials. I did not 
see a great many being bought, but I did form the conclusion that on the 
whole the Chinese working man in the cities is rather better off than he 
used to be twenty-five years ago, though we must remember that the coun- 
try was then faced not only by the Japanese but by civil war. In living 
accommodation there seems to be rather more crowding than there used 
to be, though the quality of the accommodation is better. New housing 
which is ugly but effective is going up on the fringes of every big city, but 
this is counteracted by the fact that there is a flow of population from the 
country districts to the towns. 

Whether or not the people are happier than they used to be is a question 
which it is impossible to answer. They have firm Government, internal 
peace, and so far as I know no unemployment, but whether these regi- 
mented conditions suit the Chinese mentality only the future can tell. 
The students, at least, are happy, for they really believe that if they work 
hard their own and the nation's future is assured. 

I would like to add that although I have concentrated on industry and 
commerce, cultural activities are not being neglected. One feature which 
will give pleasure to every one is the fact that the relics of China's great 
past are being preserved. The Forbidden City is being restored, and the 
Summer Palace is a perfect picture. Even the Yuen Ming Yuen, the old 
Summer Palace which was partly destroyed by the Allies in 1860, is being 
restored, and those dismal ruins, which were humiliating to every one, 
will, I hope, soon be as beautiful as they were a hundred years ago. 
Excavation work is going on in old sites in many parts of the country. 

I would like to end by repeating the gratitude I felt at being permitted 
to see something of what was being done in China, and at the perfect 
courtesy of my hosts throughout my visit. 
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Limitations of China’s ое Ехрапѕіоп 
Ву Е. н. RAWLINGS 


Since the Communist regime in China came into pcwer in 1949 it has | 
achieved some satisfactory results with its efforts to dev elop the economic: 

. resources of the country, particularly in the field of industrialization. 
But whatever progress has been made, it has, and is still, been reached 
under Soviet influence in the form of technical assistance, loans and favour- 
` -able terms. In other words, China's economic development is being 
| mainly backed by the Soviet Union. 
` : Therefore, ‘the Communist regime is trying to construct China's 
economy. on similar lines to that of the U.s.s.R., with the establishment 
of several bases of heavy industry, the decentralization of light industries, 
the collectivization of agriculture, and an increase in arban population. 
Under Chinà's First Five-Year Plan (1953-57) 700 large industrial and mining 


‘~ undertakings are due to be completed, and 150 of these have received 


Soviet assistance." Communications are being improved between the two 
countries in order to shorten the distance, between the remoteness of : 
China and the main industrial centres of the U.s.s.R. The Trans- Mongolian 
Railway, completed in 1955, reduces the rail distance from Moscow to 
Peking by more than 600 miles. A further link between the two countries 
with the completion in three-years time of the projected railway from Soviet . 
Central Asia to Central China. Meanwhile, an increasing amount of 
. traffic is being carried along the Southern Sea Route from the Black 
Sea to China via Suez and Singapore. 

Yet,.despite Soviet assistance and experience, China's economic | 
development will not be so rapid as that of the U.s.s.R. has been in the 
past. In the first place, China has 602 million people, thrze times as many 
as in the U.S.S.R., yet it is only half the area. Therefore, the greatest 
problem of both countries is to increase agricultural prcduction, but the 
U.S.S.R. is probably more fortunate in this -respect than China. It is 
estimated that some 170 million acres of new lands in the north and west 
of China could be brought under cultivation without irrigation. Under 
the current Five-Year Plan it is planned tọ cultivate abcut half of these 
new areas if the necessary, farm machinery can be prov:ded. But most 
of the area is poor steppe or semi-desert so that yields will probably Ъе` 
poor. China’s agriculture is in a precarious position as the population 
is increasing by more than 10 million a-year, the consumption of food 
per head is already low, and areas of good land is beinz given over to ` 
industrial crops. Moreover, industrialization is helping to increase the ` 
urban populations. While over 50 per cent of the 0.5.5.5. is afforested, · 
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only about 5 per cent of China is covered with forest: Thus, timber is an 
important part of the Soviet agricultural economy. | 

China is less fortunate than the U.s.s.R. in the extent and distribution 
of mineral resources and hydro- electric potential. Good quality coal is 
deposited in the northern part of China, but in other parts of the country 
few deposits are available. The current annual output is less than 4 cwt. 
per head of the population. The most extensive oil reserves are at Yuiming 
im Sinkiang, which is thinly populated and which has only recently been 
reached by rail. 

Although the hydro-electric potential of China is vast, it will be difficult 
to utilize this energy because of the seasonal differences in the volume of 
water carried by the rivers. For example, floods may endanger works of 
construction during one period and the lack of water may prevent the 
generation of power during another. Two important multi-purpose 
undertakings are being constructed on the Hwang-Ho, where efforts are 
made to regulate the flow of the river. Large power stations could be 
built on many suitable sites on the rivers of south-west China, but there 
are at present no roads or rails leading to them. Thus it will be some 
years before China can use these resources. 

It is intended that the extensive deposits of high and medium weds 
iron ore in China will be used for expanding the iron and steel industry. 
Wolfram, antimony and tin are also available in considerable quantities. 
It is, however, certain that the reserves of some non-ferrous metals are 
not comparable with those in the Soviet Union. ~ 

In proportion to its population China suffers greatly from poor com 
munication, particularly in the east where the majority of the population 
is concentrated. There are only about 16,000 miles of railway, most of 
which is single-track and much concentrated in Manchuria. Thus there 
is an average of about 37,000 people to a mile of railway, compared with 
only 3,000 a mile in the U.s.s.R. in 1926. Moreover, some 90 per cent of 
China's internal goods traffic is transported by rail, 2-3 per cerit on the 
roads and a growing proportion on the inland waterways. Under the 
current Five-Year plan about 2,500 miles of railway are to be constructed, 
but the broken landscape of the country separating the main concentra- 
tions of population makes railway construction very costly. For instance, 
there are 65 tunnels on a recently built 40 mile line in the Peking area. 
A railway is under construction in the mountainous provinces of south- 
west China where there are at present no lines, but roads will be the chief 
means of communication here and in Tibet. 

The Communist regime has nationalized all important industries, but 
the main source of its industrial output comes from the industries in the 
Shanghai and Peking areas and Southern Manchuria. The Manchurian 
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centres provide about 90 per cent of Chinese iron and steel output, while 
light industries are concentrated mainly ir the Shanghai-area. In recent 
years the regime has established an engineering industry and a wide 
range of machines is now produced. Heavy engineering products are 
produced i in Manchuria and light engineering in the Shanghai and PEE 
areas. It is intended to establish various ind 1stries elsewhere. 

The U.s.s.R. still supplies China with many capital goods: Steel pro- 
duction is estimated at 4,120,000 tons fo- 1957. Tais is too small to 
satisfy the requirements of the country's expanding economy. However, 
the output of capital goods is much greater than in -he pre-Communist 
period, and іп 1954 accounted. for more һап 40 per cent of the total 
value of industrial production. During the current Five-Year Plan 89 
per cent of industrial capital is being invested for іле development of 
heavy industry, including mining. 

Industrialization and the reorganizatior of agricultural production 
is changing the. ratio of the rural-urban pcpulation. In 1953 the urban 
population was only 13 per cent of the tota! population, whereas in tke 
U.S.S.R. it is 40 per cent. Therefore, unless there is a substantial increasé 
in the urban population industrialization will be retarded by a shortage ` 
of labour despite China's over-population problem. The supply of capital 
goods from the U.s.s.R. has helped China to achieve the progress she has 
done to date. At present about 80 per cert of China’s foreign trade is 
with the countries of the Soviet orbit. 

A. process of decentralization which will decrease the dependence of 
China on the Soviet orbit has been started. The coal and iron ore deposits 
away from the coast are to be utilized, new cotton mills are being buil: 
in the main cotton growing areas and the constructior. of hydro-electric 
power stations is carried out in many interior parts of the country. More 
than two-thirds of the largest industrial perjete estatlished during the’ 
period 1953-57 are in the interior. 

There are both stragetic and economic reasons for this redistribution 
of China's industries. The iron and steel industry in Southern Manchuria 
is close to the coast and at a considerable distance from the thickly 
populated provinces of central and southern China. As the country’s 
railway network is inadequate to handle heavy indusirial products in 
large quantities, it is necessary for China to have other centres for iron . 
and steel production. 

The bulk of China's pig iron comes Bonn. centres in South Manchuria 
as the present capacity of the iron and steel works in other areas of China 
is small. Within the next few years two large new iron and steel works— 
one at Wuchang on the south bank of the Yangtze in central China and 
the other at Baotow on the Hwang-Ho in no-th-east China—will see the 
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beginning to decentralize the heavy industries. These works will together 
produce three million tons of steel by 1962, when it is hoped that China’s 
total annual steel output will b* 10 million tons. | 

During the last few years the output of cotton has increased rapidly. 
In 1952 it was 1,305,000 tons and is expected to be 1,635,000 tons this year. 
The increase is due partly to growing cotton in new areas and partly by 
obtaining higher yields in the older areas of cultivation. Cotton man- 
ufacturing was formerly concentrated in a few localities, such as Shanghai, 
Tsingtao and Tientsin, all away from the main areas of production. 
New works have now been built in the interior and others are to be 
established. : 

Many parts of nothern China have extensive coal deposits, but of the 
reserves so far discovered more than 50 per cent are in the province of 
Shansi and 30 per cent in Shensi. No extensive reserves have been dis- 
covered in southern China. The interior regions of the country are being 
exploited and deposits have been found near the railway line now under 
construction between Lanchow and Alma Ata in Soviet Kazakhstan. 
However, the majority of the hydro-electric potential is concentrated in 
areas which lack coal, but it is unlikely that large quantities of-hydro- 
electric power will be generated for some years. The estimated amount 
for this year is 18,000 million kilowatt hours. Efforts are being made to 
increase the capacity of the existing stations in Manchuria and building 
dams on the Hwang-Ho. In this area supplies of coal are needed to 
generate the power. 

Although measures are taken to decentralize the industries of the 
country, a considerable amount of regional specialization is unavoidable. 
Therefore, it 1s essential for China to improve her internal communications, 
which is undoubtedly the largest and most difficult task in her programme 
for economic development as she has neither the railways, roads, nor 
inland waterways to meet the needs of increasing industrial production. 
It is likely to be some years before these requirements are fully met. 

Despite the fact that China has made great strides in her industrializa- 
tion programme with which she has been helped by the Communist bloc, 
she is still an extremely backward country, where agriculture is still the 
mainstay of the economy. Hence it will be some years before she achieves 
the standard of industrialization which the U.s.s.R. did in the 1920's. 
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‘ |... The Graceful Leopard 
By SURESH VAIDYA 


THE TIGER is India's most-publicized carrivora, mace, much of for its 
. strength, grace and beauty, but little is heard of another carnivorous. 
animal of the Indian jungle, the leopard (also called tte panther) whose 
beauty, grace and strength are just as breath-taking. ; 

George, my shooting companion, and І were sitting for wild pig and 
spotted deer on the densely wooded ridge of Mahuli hil in western India. ` 
. George was ensconced inside a clump of »amboo bushes, about sixty 

yards to my left, while I was perched on a knee-high rock in a fairly 

open patch of the jungle. In front of us ran the narrow line of a game 

path over which animals were expected to pass as the beaters brought up 
` the beat from the foot of the bill. — 

The'/beat had been in progress for about a quarter of an hour, the jungle 

agog with the noise of the men's cooees, when а shot rang out from 


© George’s direction. At once J sat alert, for should George have missed 


-his mark the animal was likely to pass before me within the next minute. 
The rifle butt pressed against my shoulder, І tensely waited for the quarry. 

My mind had been riveted on wild pig and spotted deer which abound 
in this jungle but what actually appeared was a leopard, tawny, bigger . 
than an Alsatian in size, his head bent, cantering steadily on the game 
path. Although fired at, the creature exhibiced no sign of panic, and 
was carrying on in a self-possessed and dignified manner. 

It was winter and the game path was carpeted with dry “eaves, but the 
leopard was carefully avoiding them lest they make that cr ishing, crunch- 
ing noise that gives away an animal's wherea outs in the jungle. His 
hind feet would fall exactly into the gaps where the forefeet had fallen, 
and even when he encountered a sapling across his path, he leapt adroitly 
over it, still without a sound. The creature was so lithe, so full of poise 
that the spectacle held me spellbound. No wonder my bulls: went a clear 
six inches above his spine. This second attempt on his life in the-course 
of barely a minute, should have scared him. It didn't. =e carried on 
as before. until the dense shrubbery on my right obliterated his figure. 
For a long minute I could faintly hear his footfalls on the aard ground 
until they. were lost on the farther side of the ridge. 

This was not the first time I had seen a leopard in the wild: the species 
had occurred often during my previous shooting tips, but this admittedly 
was the first occasion when the animal had appeared so fulky before me, 
in all his glory. They are wary animals, these leopards, snd masters 
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of the art of concealment, but on that bare crest of the-hill, what could the 
poor thing do? There were no shrubs, no bushes, not even grass or 
fern in which he could move with his customary caution. As a shooter 
I should curse myself for missing my quarry at that short range of barely 
fifteen feet, but as a human being I am glad I did, for there is no more 
enchanting sight than to watch a leopard coursing ш the jungle. 
He was not merely beautiful, he was impressive. 

. The leopard is to be found in all parts of India, бед: the Himalayan 
foothills in the north, to the tropical ever-green forests of the south. 
In many respects his manner is that of a cat, but in behaviour and habits 
the animal resembles a dog. The small leopard is roughly the size of a 
terrier; the medium is bigger than an Alsatian; and the big one, only 
slightly smaller than a tiger, measures over seven feet from tip of nose to 
tip of tail. The small-sized leopard lives оп the outskirts of villages 
and hamlets, feeding on birds and carrion. The medium one inhabits 
small jungles living off hare, deer and other small game. The big-sized 
leopard has his habitat in deep forests and his food is bigger game like 
sambhar, spotted deer, and wild pigs. He is a swift, strong, agile animal, 
but has one defect. Не cannot call. The only sound he can produce 
is a growl or a hiss. | т е 


НАВІТАТ 


The popular notion that whereas а tiger is brave and daring, the leopard 
is treacherous, is groundless. The idea arose perhaps because of the way 
the species slays its prey. A leopard attacks silently, and suddenly, in 
contrast to the tiger who dashes and seizes the victim by the neck, first 
striking it powerfully with the paw. The tiger’s victim knows who the 
attacker is, a leopard’s scarcely, for he springs from a hidden position, 
from a bush, from behind a rock or from the branch of a tree. The 
attack has all the characteristics of an ambush. A leopard is perhaps 
compelled to adopt this method of slaying owing to its comparatively 
smaller size and lesser strength; it has to kill instantaneously. A maimed 
or injured animal fights back, and a leopard.cannot cope with the desperate 
struggle that will follow. He fastens his teeth on to the throat or the 
nape of neck and the prey-is killed instantly, mercifully. 

That a leopard is not just a bundle of ferocity is borne out by the fact 
that he can be tamed and lives contentedly in captivity. Most zoo 
leopards behave docilely towàrds keepers, and even become pets. The 
leopard І saw in the zoo at Trivandrum, capital of Kerala, actually rolled 
about on the floor of his cage when he saw the keeper coming, and demand- 
ed to be stroked. То be tickled on the belly was a heavenly experience 
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to the creature. He even loved being carried about like a babe in arms. 
The keeper had brought him up since he was а six-month-old cub, and 
mund affection has шо. 


BEHAVIOUR UNPREDICTABLE | 


Though a leopard can be tamed, his behaviour. is never predictable, . 
and that is probably because the species never forges the law of the wilds: 
* Treat every one with caution, even you: best friend. He will not harm 
those he knows, but towards all others ke maintams a wary, and often 
menacing, reserve. ` ; 

The leopard belonging to a nciahbour of mine, a colonel in the Indian 
army, was a lovable and playful creatur2. Не was tied up in the small 
garden behind the colonel’s apartment, and ‘his favourite sport was 
shadow-boxing. Whenever he saw a member of the household, he would ' 
rear up on his hind legs and swing his paws about calling for a bout. 
But it was not safe to respond, for.although the gesture was sincere, a _ 
leopard’s claws are too long and grip fa- too well :o be good for one’s 
clothes. The colonel kept an old football filled with rags to whet the 
. creature's sporting appetite, and the leopard would play with it for hours, 
pushing the ball with his nose, striking it with his paws, and occasionally 
biting into it. 

His great playmate was the colonel’s waite-haired terrier who was tied 
up beside him, a truly astonishing fact since the canine species is a leopard 
delicacy. Here, in the colonel’s garden they were friends, probably 
because they spent so much time together. Besides, why kill a dog 
when food came regularly and in adequete quantities, for leopards do 
not kill on a full stomach. 

Every evening the colonel’s servant woeld take the pair out for their 
daily stroll in the park, the leopard on ar iron chain for a leash, while 
the terrier walked- freely. Whenever the dog strayed in search, of a 
lamp post the leopard would strain at his leash, almost knocking the 
servant over, for he did not like to be separated from his companion. 
On the lawn in the park the animals playec to their hearts’ content, and, 

. often enough, broke out into spasms of affe ction by furiously licking each 
other. 

But there was a limit to familiarity. Pley with him, stroke him, lead 
him where you like, but only when the ¢reature wantec to, not otherwise. 
‘Sometimes he would not budge, try as you might, and the statuesque 
pose he adopted on such occasions was rather forbidding. Even the 
colonel, with whom the animal was free anc responsive, had to’mind his 
step at times. “I am fond of the animal and I know he is fond of me, 
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but at feeding time I dare not approach him, he snaps viciously! That 
is when the creature’s jungle spirit returns, when he refuses to own a 
master." 

Tame a leopard you can, but he will never allow himself to be taught. 
I asked the Walawalker brothers, owners of the Great Eastern Circus, 
who are proud of the large variety of wild animals they have trained, why 
they had not included leopards in their repertoire. Their answer was 
revealing, “ We've tried, but without success. The species can be be- 
friended but you can never get it to obey. They simply do not under- 
stand the meaning of the word discipline." It is a wild species, and to 
appreciate its beauty, you have to see the leopard in the wilds. 


REVIEWS 


MODERN INDIA. By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIF. (Ernest Benn Lid). 27s. net. 255 pp. 
REVIEWED BY SIR FRANCIS Low 5 


Few people were better qualified to add a history of India to the ** Nations of the Modern 
World ” Series published by Ernest Benn, than Sir Percival Griffiths. In both an administrative 
and commercial capacity he has known India intimately since 1921; to-day he keeps his 
knowledge up to date by annual visits to the country on behalf of the India, Pakistan, and 
Burma Association, and the accounts which he gives of those visits to the East India Association 
are rightly regarded by the members of that body as one of the highlights of the year. 

Modern India is divided into two n.ain sections, the firstan historical background to partition, 
and the second a two-part review of the political and economic progress of the New India. 
In the political field Sir Percival Griffiths stresses some facts which are still imperfectly under- 
stood in this country and which cannot be too strongly emphasized if Indo-British relations 
are to continue on a satisfactory basis. The first is that India’s foreign policy is founded on 
what is termed neutralism—or more correctly non-alignment—and that this policy is not a 
personal fad of Pandit Nehru, as some of our Press magnates seem to imagine, but the pro- 
found conviction of the great mass of educated Indians. That fact underlies India’s relations 
with the West and explains much which in recent years has tended to puzzle a large section of 
the British people. The author says flatly—and in this reviewer’s opinion quite rightly—that 
India’s neutrality is genuine and not a cloak for partiality towards Communist countries. 
India may get help from Russia, “ but neither Nehru nor the Indian public is falling under the ` 
Russian spell..." Rightly or wrongly, Indians believe that the division of the world into 
two blocks of powers is a bad thing, and that anything which tends to increase it is to 
be condemned. 

Behind this feeling lies the old—and in British eyes unjustified—suspicion that the West 
represents " colonialism " and “ imperialism,” economic as well as political. The Suez 
episode showed that the danger to Indo-British friendship of misunderstandings in the political 
field is real and ever present. As Sir Percival Griffiths. points out, British members of the 
former civil services in India provided an invaluable cultural link between the two peoples. 
“ Their example has not been largely followed by the business community " which constitutes 
the main source of contact to-day; the situation will become more serious if and when English 
is ousted from its place as the language of educated India. There is therefore the greatest need 
for the people of this country to understand and appreciate the Indian point of view, just as 
it should be the duty of educated Indians to comprehend the British case. 

In the economic field Sir Percival Griffiths regards India's progress since the transfer of 
power as most satisfactory. He discusses the strength and weakness of the much debated 
Second Five Year Plan, the success of which “ will depend largely on India's ability to fill the 
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gap in her resources of foreign exchange.” On ће subject of Pakistan he says little that is 
new, since it would be difficult to do otherwise; ле is content to hope that relations between 
the two countries over Kashmir will at least remain tolerable. 

Summing up, Sir Percival Griffiths maintains -hat India is z believer in democracy and a 
good Commonwealth member. As regards her ft ture status bath in the-Commonwealth and 
the world, much will depend on the outcome of the Second Five Year Plan, and in the interests 
of the Commonwealth and of the West generally—with Communist China in the background 
—it is in our interest to help India in every way ve can. For those who want an impartial, 
` fundamentally friendly yet critical study of India to-day, Sir Percival Griffiths's book is well 
worth study. : 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA. Ву W. H. MORELAND, ZSI, CIE and ATUL CHANDRA 
CHATTERJEE, GCIE, KCSI. Fourth Edition. (Lorngerans). 30/-. . : 


^ 


REVEIWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN 


THERE COULD have been no more efficient collaboration in hisiorical work on India of two 
members of the Indian Civil Service in our time than that of the late Sir Atul Chatterjee апа” 
the late W. H. Moreland. Both men gained experience of the Incian countryside in the United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh; both were-well infcrmed and impartial students of India from 
ancient times. “Sir Atul rose to serve on the Execu-ive Council of the Viceroy, to be the High 
Commissioner for India in London who successfu [у pressed for the building of India House 
in Aldwych, and later served on the council of Irdia in Whitekall. Moreland on the other 
hand had the advantage of intimate knowledge »f Indian agrarian problems from Mogul 
times and wrote standard books on the subject, Łe rose to be a Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture in the U.P. К 

Moreland died in 1938 and Sir Atul brought ou а second edition of The Short Hiszory in. 
1944. This was followed by.a third edition published in 1952. The present final edition: has 
been prepared with the thoroughness and care cheracteristic of ais widow, Lady Chatterjee. 
The revision goes back to pre-historic times for іле book gives the most recently acquired 
knowledge of the Indus Valley civilization. In this «xpansion and emendation she has had the 
great advantage of the assistance of Sir Mortimer Wheeler. As to our own times the edition 
rounds off in three chapters the full story of the political advancement of the sub-cor:tinent 
which was declared to be the aim of the British Government by Edwin Montague on August 
20, 1917. The Indian National Congress pursued the aim of a United India but under the 
determined leadership of the late M. A. Jinnah as leader of the Muslim League, there came 
the partition of 1947. No attempt is made in the p-esent volume to carry the history beyond 
that date. The story of the long years of preparation for self-government is told in the truly 
‘historical spirit in the three chapters to which refereice has been made. This work now takes 
its place among the standard authorities on the wonderful histcry of the India of Ancient 
times, and of yesterday. 


EARLY INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By PHIROZSHAH MEHTA. 532 pages. 
(Luzac and Co.). 42/-. : . 


REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN ' 


MR. PHIROZSHAH MEHTA is known throughout the United Kingdora as a lecturer on India and 
her neighbours, their history, culture, philosopiv and religions He has addressed 
: some two hundred rotary clubs and spoken to innumerable University audiences and to 
Literary and Philosophical Institutions. He is now a master et Shrewsbury School. In 
many of these addresses he has dwelt on the impcriance and significance of Indo-British 
interaction in the last two centuries and as a result tne emergence of modern India, Pakistan 
and Burma. The title of his present book is inadequate because his close studies and constant 
expositions from them has brought him to a rema-kable knowledge not only of the great 
religions of the land of his birth but also to those which came from other Eastern Lands. 
. The present volume has brought him warm aáppreciat:on from such authorities as Dr. Kenneth 
Walker in the pages of The Forum, and Dr. D. Freidman, Professor of Indian Philosophy 
and Indian Religions at the School of Oriental ard African Studies, London University. 
These specialists are familiar with many of the books 5n comparative religion which have been 
written in the last thirty years. But they are agreed tnat there 15 ample room for Mr. Mehta's 
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matured exposition, which is marked by originality and wide knowledge of the great religions 
of the world. 

Mr. Mehta can write with the more detachment and comprehension as he is by birth a’ 
parsee and so a follower of Zoroaster the Founder in Persia of a cult described by a dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian Missionary as the Purist of non-Christian Faiths in its incalzation of 
right thoughts, right words and right deeds. Mr. Mehta’s urbanity however is somewhat 
strained by his severe criticism of the Christian claim to universalism. But in his preface, 
however, he writes of the good fortune of having come to know the heart of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and he observes that “* To know is to love and respect." He holds that without Christian- 
ity the hitherto remarkable development of social justice and recognition of the value of the 
individual, team work and the spirit of voluntary co-operation by free individuals and peoples 
could not have taken place. Mr. Mehta’s disapproval of the Christian “ once and for all” 
doctrine is linked with the confident assurance to a resurgence of interest in religion. He 
anticipates that the changes in the religious sphere will be as great and as dramatic as those 
in the scientific sphere have been in our day. He foresees a time when the living fa:ths will 
undergo reinterpretation and cleansing and will become more vital influences in man’s life. 
He has written this work from the standpoint of belief that as time passes more people will 
have a deeper knowledge and a more sympathetic appreciation of faiths other than their own. 

^ Mr. Mehta’ careful and comprehensive study should appeal to the general reader no less 
than to students of comparative religions. The vclume is made the more valuable by a com- 
prehensive index extending over 23 pages. 


A WORLD ON THE MOVE. (Djambartan Ltd., Amsterdam). 


I have read with interest 4 World on the Move depicting in pen and picture the history of 
colonialism and nationalism in Asia and North Africa right from the beginning of nineteenth 
century to the Bandung Conference which marked the year 1955 as the turning point for a 
major shift in the political gravity of the world. The publishers, Djambartan Ltd.—the inter- 
national Educational Publishing House—of Amsterdam, have done a great service by bringing 
out this English edition from the original Dutch and Indonesian texts. The book, in my mind, 
is an important guide to both casual and serious readers to the facts and events of this vast 
region of the Earth hitherto sunk into conditions which in every respect are derogatory to 
human dignity and national self respect. No doubt the whole episode is replete with revolution- 
ary feats and prowess coming as they did in the form of reaction or, shall we say, counter 
action against oppression and impositions which the people of the land were determined to dc 
away with. The book is an account of struggles, a series of struggle, for emancipation fought 
with courage, ingenuity and a nationalist ideal, These struggles fought in different countries, 
in different times and in different ways are well represented and equally well portrayed in this 
book. The whole exposition is rich and colourful. Apart from the visual entertainment one 
can get in looking through the numerous pictures, the book is a directory of important historica: 
events of Asia and Africa stretched over a period of more than half a century. I have nc 
hesitation in saying that the compilers have shown the mark of high scholarship in this publica- 
tion. Although they do not claim the book as a perfect work there is surely an intellectua: 
approach to present the main events in their true perspective. I must thank the publishers 
and through them those who have contributed to collect and collate the disjointed facts and 
materials for the making of such a valuable book of history. 

R. C. CHAKRAVARTI. 
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